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CHAPTER  I 

Spring  was  to  blame  for  it — Spring  and  New  York 
City — for,  if  it  hadn't  been  spring  and  he  hadn't  been  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Richard  Staunton  would  neither 
have  felt  as  he  did  nor  have  acted  as  he  did,  and  his  part 
in  the  proceedings  would  have  been  no  more  than  that  of 
any  other  interested  reader  of  the  newspapers.  However, 
it  was  spring;  a  mad  burst  of  it  that  came — as  it  some- 
times does — quite  without  warning;  brought  a  rush  of 
hurdy-gurdies  to  the  streets;  sent  overcoats  into  the  dis- 
card, and  started  even  the  most  prosaic  citizens  out  with 
a  lighter  step  and  the  pleased  air  of :  "Yes,  we've  taken 
ours  off  too." 

Not  being  in  the  least  prosaic,  young  Mr.  Staunton 
felt  the  exhilaration,  keenly.  He  knew  that  he  should 
be  worrying  about  many  things,  but  he  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  the  point  of  doing  so.  As  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  entrance  of  Central  Park 
at  Columbus  Circle,  he  was  positive  that  he  should  be 
doing  something,  but  he  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  what 
that  something  would  be.     It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  Overhead  great  billowy  white  clouds  floated 
slowly  across  the  sky.  In  front  of  him  surged  a  mass 
of  motor  cars  and  buses  frantically  going  around  the 
Circle,  their  honking  horns  and  screaming  brakes  de- 
manding that  everything  get  out  of  their  way  because 
the  day  was  going  to  be  too  short  anyway.  Behind  him, 
from  the  Park,  came  the  delightful  smell  of  damp  earth 
warming  under  the  morning  sun.  It  called  to  him  and 
told  him  that  the  grass  was  green  and  that  new  leaves 
were  on  the  trees.  But,  like  Old  Man  Columbus,  who 
stands  firmly  planted  on  his  shaft  in  the  center  of  the 
Circle,  Dick's  back  was  turned  to  the  lure  of  growing 
things,  it  was  into  the  city  with  its  grinding  call  of  ad- 
venture that  he  wanted  to  dive.  It  mattered  little  to  him 
that  he  had  been  diving  into  it  for  weeks,  hunting  for 
a  chance  to  hold  on,  knocking  at  the  door  of  every  news- 
paper office  and  publishing  house,  announcing,  at  every 
opportunity,  that  he  could  write  and  was  willing  to  prove 
it,  only  to  find  himself  each  night  living  in  the  heart  of 
this  bewildering,  fascinating,  unheeding  place,  yet  no 
more  a  part  of  it  than  he  had  been  back  home. 

As  he  summed  up  his  resources,  he  knew  that  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  in  the  best  of  health,  had  a  good 
education  for  a  background,  all  life  to  look  forward  to, 
and  nothing  at  all  in  the  immediate  future.  So  little  in 
the  immediate  future,  that,  if  something  didn't  turn  up 
before  night,  Mrs.  Brophy's  threat  of  turning  him  out 
of  his  room  to  sleep  on  a  park  bench  would  be  carried 
out  to  the  minutest  detail.  He  was  certain  that  the  Old 
Ogre  of  Fifty-eighth  Street,  as  he  called  her  in  private, 
meant  what  she  said. 
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It  was  with  renewed  interest  that  he  looked  at  the 
derehcts  who  sat  sunning  themselves  on  the  stone  seats 
of  the  Maine  Monument.  He  had  seen  them  many  times 
before — they  all  looked  alike,  except  that  some  were  a 
little  more  dilapidated  than  others — and  he  had  always 
thought  of  them  as  creatures  on  another  plane.  Under 
the  circumstances,  they  were  beginning  to  look  like  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  He  fell  to  wondering  whether  the 
best  and  most  secluded  seats  back  in  the  park  had  already 
been  picked  out,  if  some  of  them  might  not  be  a  little 
softer  than  others,  and  if  there  were  a  code  of  marks 
which  were  put  on  them  by  prospective  occupants,  just 
as  prospectors  stake  out  a  claim.  However,  he  hesi- 
tated. That  would  be  an  admission  that  he  had  given 
up,  and,  after  all,  there  was  a  whole,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
a  day  before  him,  and  something  might  turn  up. 

"Say,  Pardner,  could  you  help  a  fellow  out  to  a  cup 
of  cof¥ee?  I  hate  to  ask  it  of  you,  but  I'm  a  little  down 
in  my  luck  and  I  haven't  had  no  breakfast.  I  don't 
usually  do  this,  but  I  lost  my  job  and  my  money's  all  gone 
an " 

Dick  hadn't  noticed  that  a  very  unkempt  individual  had 
been  edging  to  where  he  was  standing.  The  sound  of 
the  low,  monotonous  voice  brought  him  out  of  his  reverie 
and,  turning,  his  eyes  met  a  pair  of  watery  blue  ones 
which  looked  fishily  out  of  a  dirty  unshaven  face.  The 
speaker's  eyes  shifted  the  minute  Dick  looked  at  them, 
but  the  voice  kept  on  and  would  have  continued  indefi- 
nitely had  not  Dick's  hand  reached  into  his  pocket.  The 
movement  sent  a  look  of  expectancy  into  the  fishy  eyes; 
but  it  also  sent  a  feeling  of  despair  into  Dick's  heart. 
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His  hand  clasped  an  assortment  of  small  change;  he 
hadn't  thought  to  count  it  before,  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  all  that  stood  between  him  and  those  ever  more 
ominously  looming  park  benches.  For  an  instant,  he 
thought  he  would  pass  the  beggar  up,  then  the  thought 
struck  him  that,  perhaps  very  soon,  he  might  want  some- 
one to  do  this  very  thing  for  him,  so  he  felt  around  for  a 
dime  and  handed  it  to  the  man.  As  he  watched  the  fellow 
shuffle  away,  muttering,  "God  bless  yous,"  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  beginning  to  worry.  He  had  become  rudely 
aware  that  his  visible  assets  consisted  of  one  dollar  al- 
ready badly  bent. 

Dick  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  feeling  very 
sorry  for  himself  had  not  the  shrill  notes  of  police 
whistles,  the  surge  of  street  cars,  motors,  and  buses  again 
caught  his  attention.  His  shoulders  squared.  Some- 
where in  all  this  glorious  confusion  there  must  be  a  place 
for  him.  He  could  not  let  the  little  matter  of  having  only 
a  dollar  to  his  name  get  him  down.  All  he  wanted  was 
a  start,  and  that  start  he  was  going  to  have.  He  felt 
that  he  had  exhausted  all  known  methods  of  job  hunting, 
and  that  he  knew  every  want-ad  column  by  heart.  He 
knew,  too,  that  he  should  be  discouraged,  but  the  spring 
morning  was  too  fine  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  too  young  in  him  to  be  dulled  by  minor  set 
backs,  n  he  could  only  find  the  right  angle  from  which 
to  attack  this  confounded  city,  all  would  be  well. 

This  renewed  determination  called  for  action  and,  be- 
fore he  knew  it,  he  had  briskly  made  his  way  around 
the  Circle.    Once  there,  the  momentous  question  of  where 
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to  go  had  to  be  decided.  He  hesitated  at  the  curb  in  front 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Theatre. 

"Taxi,  Sir — taxi?"  called  a  driver. 

Dick  awoke  from  his  thoughts  with  a  start.  The  man 
couldn't  mean  him,  and  yet  he  was  looking  directly  at 
him.  He  was  about  to  refuse  the  offer,  when  he  checked 
himself  and  began  to  smile. 

"Well — why  not,"  he  thought.  "I  might  as  well  be 
completely  broke  as  the  state  I'm  in.  This  will  be  doing 
it  in  style.  Then  again,  who  knows  what  may  turn  up 
at  the  end  of  the  ride.  It's  taking  a  long  chance,  but  that's 
half  the  fun  in  life,  anyway." 

"Where  to,  Sir?"  asked  the  driver,  as  he  opened  the 
door, 

"I  don't  know,"  laughed  Dick  and  got  in.  "Drive 
down  Broadway  and  turn  off  at  any  street  you  like.  I'll 
tell  you  when  to  stop." 

"It's  the  dollar  that  will  tell  me  when,"  he  thought, 
with  a  chuckle,  as  he  settled  himself  into  the  seat. 

The  taxi  swerved  into  the  traffic  and  turned  down 
Broadway. 

"Ah,  this  is  the  life,"  Dick  mused,  as  he  watched  people 
hurrying  to  get  out  of  the  way.  "They  think  I  can 
afford  it,  and  I  can't.  They  think  I'm  going  some  place, 
and  I'm  not.  He  felt  that  he  was  playing  a  joke  on  every 
poor  devil  who  had  to  look  sharp  and  jump  quickly  at 
the  sound  of  his  horn. 

They  drove  through  Times  Square — thirty-five  cents, 
said  the  meter.  "It's  no  use  stopping  here,"  Dick 
thought,  "I  never  could  get  a  job  as  an  actor,  and  I  haven't 
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the  price  of  a  theatre  ticket."  Forty-five — ^fifty-five — the 
meter  cHcked,  as  the  traffic  stops  were  made  and  the 
buildings  sped  by.  "The  old  dollar  is  beginning  to  yell," 
he  laughed,  as  the  driver  gave  the  wheel  a  twist  and, 
turning  under  the  Sixth  Avenue  El,  started  East  on 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Here  the  traffic  was  thicker  than  usual.  A  manhole 
was  up  and  a  little  iron  fence,  inclosing  the  opening,  gave 
warning  that  men  were  at  work  below.  The  driver  tried 
to  cut  in  front  of  a  Checker  Cab,  and  in  consequence, 
there  was  a  grinding,  crunching  smash,  a  woman's 
scream,  and  a  loud  report,  as  a  tire  of  the  Checker  blew 
out  and  the  car  gave  a  half  around  skid  and  stopped, 
sagging  forward  on  a  broken  left  front  wheel  and  a  bent 
axle. 

Dick's  next  impressions  were  a  jumble.  His  own  car 
had  gone  ahead  a  few  feet  and  was  apparently  undamaged. 
Looking  back,  he  saw  that  a  crowd  had  gathered ;  police- 
men were  everywhere;  the  door  of  the  Checker  was  open 
and  a  very  imposing  looking  white-haired  woman  was 
frantically  trying  to  get  out,  while,  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  her,  lay  a  heavy,  brown,  wooden,  oblong  box 
about  two  feet  long. 

He  jumped  from  his  car  and  ran  to  offer  his  assistance. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  this  is  terrible!"  the  woman  was  cry- 
ing, half  hysterically.  "Oh,  my  treasure — Oh,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  that  box.— "Stop  moving  this  car 
until  I  can  get  out  of  the  beastly  thing,"  she  shouted,  as 
men  started  to  lift  the  rear  around  to  clear  the  street. 

Dick  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  grasped  it  as  a  drown- 
ing man  grasps  a  rope. 
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"I'm  so  sorry  my  car  .  .  .  "  he  started  to  apologize. 

"So  you're  the  one  who  has  caused  this,"  she  blazed. 
Finally  her  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  the  pavement. 
"Officer,  arrest  this  man!  He's  a  murderer  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  at  large.  ...  Oh,  the  box 
don't  let  anything  happen  to  the  box !  Well,  why  doesn't 
someone  do  something !  Pick  up  my  box  and  arrest  this 
man." 

The  policeman,  usually  thoroughly  competent  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions,  found  himself  completely  at 
loss  before  this  imperious  indignation. 

"But,  my  dear  Madam,  I  didn't — "  Dick  started  to 
explain. 

"Don't  address  me.  Sir!  I  don't  wish  to  have  any 
words  with  you." 

"Oh,  Aunty,  please.  The  man  couldn't  help  it.  He 
didn't  drive  his  taxi." 

Dick  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  someone 
else  in  the  Checker  car.  A  slender  girl  of  about  eighteen 
stepped  out  and  laid  a  soothing  hand  on  the  older 
woman's  arm.  He  knew  that  all  around  him  people  were 
shouting  and  that  things  were  in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  but 
the  only  thing  which  registered  was  a  delightfully  fresh, 
upturned  face,  two  beautiful  brown  eyes  with  a  troubled 
look  in  them,  and  a  trig  little  blue  hat  which  fitted  per- 
fectly over  light  chestnut  hair.  He  didn't  care  how  long 
traffic  was  held  up,  just  as  long  as  this  beautiful  vision  was 
unhurt  and  he  could  stand  and  gaze. 

He  was  brought  back  to  stern  realities  by  the  gruflf 
voice  of  the  policeman. 

"Do  you  want  to  prefer  charges.  Madam?" 
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"Of  course  we  don't,"  cried  the  girl,  very  close  to 
tears.  "Let  the  taxi  companies  settle  their  own  difficulties. 
All  we  want  is  to  get  to  Grand  Central  Station  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

"My  taxi  is  undamaged,"  Dick  said,  gallantly.  "If 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  use  it.  Miss — Miss — "  but 
the  young  lady  did  not  supply  the  name,  "it  would  make 
me  very  happy." 

"Thank  you,  but  we  don't  want  to  inconvenience  you." 
She  smiled  at  him. 

"What  a  heavenly  smile,"  he  thought,  but  he  said : 
"It  won't  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  I  wasn't  going  any 
place." 

By  this  time  the  aunt's  entire  attention  was  directed 
to  her  precious  box  which  the  officer  was  holding  in  his 
arms. 

"Aunty,"  the  girl  called,  brightly,  "this  gentleman  has 
kindly  offered  us  his  taxi." 

"Well,  I  should  think  he  would,"  the  older  woman 
snapped.  She  was  on  the  point  of  saying  more,  when 
her  niece,  not  wishing  to  let  her  get  well  started  again, 
broke  in  with : 

"Oh,  my  dear,  your  hat  is  a  sight.  It's  all  over  on 
one  side.  Let  me  help  you."  With  a  deft  touch  she 
straightened  the  offending  head-piece  and,  calling  out: 
"Come,  dear,  we  must  hurry,"  led  the  way,  with  Dick 
and  the  others  following  close  behind. 

The  crowd,  which  had  gathered  around  Dick's  taxi, 
had  begun  to  disperse.  Two  officers  were  taking  down 
data  and  writing  tickets.  The  rival  drivers  were  glaring 
at  each  other  and  seemed  very  near  to  blows. 
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If  Dick  had  been  offering  a  Rolls  Royce  instead  of  a 
"Yellow,"  he  couldn't  have  held  the  door  open  more 
graciously.  The  precious  box  having  been  placed  on  the 
two  little  front  seats,  he  paid  his  fare  and  told  his  man 
to  drive  the  ladies  to  Grand  Central  Station. 

Once  safe  in  his  seat,  the  driver  of  the  "Yellow"  be- 
gan to  tell  the  other  man  where  he  "got  off"  as  a  chauf- 
feur. That  was  a  signal  for  general  hostilities  to  com- 
mence again.  Instantly,  the  older  woman's  head  was 
out  of  the  window. 

"Young  men,"  she  called,  "there  is  no  necessity  for 
you  to  swear  in  that  way.  What  I  am  thinking  of  you 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  Drive  on,  my  man,  and  drive 
carefully." 

The  car  started. 

Dick  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  eyes  as  the  girl  looked 
back  and  nodded  her  thanks.  They  were  heavenly  eyes, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  troubled  look  had  come  back  into  them. 

The  taxi  was  gone. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  he  thought,  as  he  turned  to  the 
wrecked  car.  It  had  been  moved  to  the  curb,  and  a  little 
knot  of  people  was  helping  the  driver  inspect  the  damage. 
Dick  glanced  inside  the  car.  On  the  floor  lay  a  folded 
newspaper.  "Perhaps  it  was  hers,"  he  thought.  Not 
knowing  why,  he  reached  in,  picked  it  up,  and  stuck  it  in- 
to his  pocket. 

"So  this  is  where  my  dollar  brought  me,"  he  said,  half 
aloud,  as  he  looked  around.  "A  lot  of  department  stores 
near  here.  Well,  perhaps  it's  neckties  I  should  be  sell- 
ing." He  laughed  and  started  to  cross  the  street.  To 
him,  this  was  the  end  of  the  journey. 
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"Gee  whiz,  but  that  girl  was  a  knockout,"  he  thought, 
as  he  dodged  a  truck.  "Fll  bet  she  has  her  hands  full 
with  her  aunt.  .  .  .  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  wonder  what 
was  in  that  box." 


CHAPTER  II 

With  renewed  vigor,  Dick  set  out  to  find  his  place  in 
the  sun.  The  termination  of  his  ride  to  no  place  in  par- 
ticular had  not  been  exactly  what  he  had  anticipated. 
However,  being  something  of  a  fatalist,  he  accepted  what 
was  before  him — department  stores.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  they  had  book  departments,  and  he  felt  that  he  knew 
about  books.  Now  here  was  common  sense — he  would 
sell  books.  If  they  wouldn't  let  him  do  that,  then  there 
were  always  neckties,  shirts,  stoves,  pots  and  pans,  which 
people  had  to  have  and  somebody  had  to  sell.  He  shied 
a  little  at  the  pots  and  pans,  for  they  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  a  rather  disastrous  summer,  early  in  his  college 
career,  when  he  had  independently  set  out  on  a  house  to 
house  canvass  with  aluminum  ware.  It  had  cost  his  family 
money  to  bring  him  back  home.  He  hoped  it  wouldn't 
be  pots  and  pans. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  everything  he  could  do, 
it  was  not  in  his  stars  to  be  a  salesman.  Every  chance 
he  had  to  tell  how  good  he  was,  he  seized  with  avidity,  but 
the  interviews  all  ended  in  the  same  way;  they  asked 
him  to  leave  his  address.  Feeling  that  the  park  was  not 
a  wholly  satisfactory  mailing  address,  he  had  given  Mrs. 
Brophy's  mansion  on  West  Fifty-eighth  Street  so  many 
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times  that  he  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  his  bill 
was  paid  and  that  the  dear  lady  would  welcome  him 
back  as  a  long  lost  son. 

Gimbel's,  Macy's,  McCreery's,  Altman's,  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor's, and  Stern's  faded  away  into  nothingness  and,  weary 
and  footsore,  he  wandered  into  Bryant  Park,  because  it 
was  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  sit  down  and  try  to 
figure  the  whole  thing  out. 

"It's  a  quarter  to  four,"  he  heard  a  man  say  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  a  passer-by. 

"A  quarter  to  four,"  Dick  repeated,  "and  here  I  sit 
with  thirty  cents  in  my  pocket,  and  the  day  almost  gone." 
He  wasn't  discouraged,  even  now.  He  should  have 
been,  but  he  wasn't.  The  reason  was  quite  obvious;  he 
had  been  vainly  looking  for  work  all  day,  but,  between 
him  and  his  quest,  there  floated  the  face  of  a  very  pretty 
girl  with  light  chestnut  hair  and  large  brown  eyes  that 
had  a  troubled  look  in  them.  That  troubled  look  intrigued 
him  and  filled  him  with  a  desire  to  do  something  heroic 
that  would  bring  back  the  smile  which  he  had  also  seen 
in  those  eyes. 

"Oh,  Hell!  she's  probably  on  her  way  to  Buffalo  or 
Oshkosh  or  wherever  her  home  is.  I'll  never  see  her 
again,"  he  thought,  trying  to  put  her  out  of  his  mind. 
But  she  wouldn't  get  out  and  kept  coming  back  clearer 
to  him.  He  remembered  the  graceful  poise  of  her  head; 
how  firm  and  free  her  step  was ;  and  also  that,  while  at 
first  he  had  thought  she  was  tall,  he  recalled,  with  some 
satisfaction,  that  she  had  looked  up  at  him.  Funny  the 
way  the  aunt's  hat  kept  going  over  on  one  side.  She  was 
a  strange  woman,  anyway,  a  perfect  picture  of  a  well- 
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bred,  dynamic  matron  who  thought  she  was  always  calm, 
yet  with  enough  hysteria  in  her  to  be  completely  shocked 
off  her  guard  by  the  accident.  She  seemed  more  richly 
dressed  than  her  niece — quiet  elegance  expressed  her 
clothes.  .  .  .  But  the  girl !  He  would  certainly  like  to 
know  her. 

"I'll  bet  she  has  a  brain  to  go  with  that  beautiful  face," 
he  thought.  "I  wonder  what  she  thinks  about."  This 
brought  to  mind  the  paper  he  had  picked  up  and  left  for- 
gotten in  his  coat  pocket.  Perhaps  that  paper  was  hers 
and  if  it  were,  she  would  have  folded  it  at  the  place  which 
had  interested  her.  Now  that  was  a  happy  thought.  He 
took  the  paper  from  his  pocket  and  eagerly  looked  at  it. 
It  was  a  morning  Times,  and  was  folded  at  the  want-ads. 
"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that — I  can't  get  away 
from  them,"  he  said  to  himself  with  disgust.  "Hello — 
here  is  one  marked — surely  she  couldn't  have  been  look- 
ing for  work."     Quickly  he  read : 

Wanted:  Experienced  chauffeur.  Must 
be  of  high  moral  character  and  have  great 
love  for  animals.  Apply  Road  End, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  12  Cove  Haven,  Long  Island. 

Dick  laughed.  An  "experienced  chauffeur  with  a  great 
love  for  animals" — of  all  the  fool  ads — and  how  the 
deuce  could  it  have  been  in  her  paper  and  marked.  This 
might  have  been  the  aunt's  paper,  but  no,  it  was  now 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  as  hers,  and  he  was  going  to 
hang  on  to  it  as  he  would  have  treasured  her  handker- 
chief if  she  had  dropped  it.  A  want  ad  for  a  chauffeur! 
Again  the  fatalistic  kink  in  his  make-up  began  to  work. 
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This  call  for  help  had  come  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  ride. 
The  ride  had  been  a  crazy  idea,  but  it  was  no  stranger 
than  the  ad.  He  knew  about  cars — could  drive  most  any 
of  them,  and  had  liked  to  tinker  around  the  garage  at 
home.  Somebody  wanted  a  chauffeur.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  he  had  come  to  New  York  that  he  had  found 
someone  wanting  something.  "This  is  damned  foolish- 
ness," he  argued,  but  just  the  same  he  jumped  up  from 
the  bench  and  hurried  over  to  the  traffic  cop  at  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street. 

"How  do  you  get  to  Cove  Haven,  Long  Island?"  he 
shouted  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din. 

"Long  Island  Station.  Take  down  town  Sixth  Avenue 
'L  to  Thirty-third  Street  and  go  one  block  west  to  Seventh 
Avenue !"  the  cop  shouted,  impersonally. 

"Thanks— I'll  walk,"  Dick  said,  thinking  of  the  thirty 
cents  in  his  pocket. 

Half  way  there,  it  suddenly  came  to  him  that  the  thirty 
cents  wasn't  going  to  get  him  very  far  on  his  way  to 
Cove  Haven.  He  had  a  vague  recollection  that  it  was 
pretty  far  out  on  Long  Island.  Anyway,  it  wouldn't 
hurt  to  find  what  the  fare  was,  so  he  walked  rapidly  on. 

When  he  reached  the  huge,  grey  columned  terminal, 
he  made  the  mistake  of  getting  mixed  up  in  the  main 
Pennsylvania  Station.  The  vastness  of  the  main  con- 
course overawed  him,  and  made  his  quest  seem  even  more 
foolish  than  at  first.  The  place  was  enormous  and  filled 
with  people  who  were  hurrying  with  a  fixed  purpose  in 
mind.  Here,  he  was  on  a  wild  goose  chase  after  a  job 
which  he  really  didn't  want,  because  he  had  seen  the  face 
of  a  girl  whom  he  would  probably  never  see  again.     It 
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was  too  ridiculous  and  he  smiled  sheepishly  as  he  gazed 
about,  trying  to  make  heads  or  tails  of  the  place. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back  when  he  saw  the 
Information  Bureau.  It  looked  very  tiny  under  all  this 
expanse,  just  about  as  insignificant  as  the  wild  idea  which 
had  sent  him  off  on  a  tangent,  and  landed  him  here.  He 
started  over  to  the  Bureau — not  that  he  wanted  to,  for 
his  purpose  was  oozing  from  him  like  air  out  of  a  leaky 
tire,  but  because  the  force  which  had  impelled  him  to 
reach  the  station  involuntarily  made  him  keep  on. 

There  was  a  crowd  around  the  desk.  As  he  waited 
his  turn,  his  real  intent  became  as  vague  to  him  as  the 
delicate  mural  maps  which  showed  faintly  through  the 
haze  high  on  the  walls  above. 

A  voice  said — "Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir." 

A  kind  of  a  gug  sounded  in  Dick's  throat,  as  his  palate 
stuck. 

"Where  is  the  Long  Island  Station?"  he  asked,  weakly. 
"Cross  the  carriage  way  to  your  right  and  go  down 
stairs." 

Milling  his  way  through  the  throng,  he  found  the 
taxi  entrance — crossed  the  covered  driveway,  filled  with 
speeding  cars  and  blue  with  smoke  from  their  exhausts, 
and  dived  down  the  stairway.  In  the  station  below  the 
confusion  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  above.  There 
were  long  lines  in  front  of  each  ticket  window.  Dick 
took  his  place  in  one  of  them  and  began  to  move  slowly 
forward. 

He  had  been  there  about  five  minutes,  looking  around 
at  the  strange  assortment  of  humanity,  when  something 
in  the  line  in   front  of  the  second  window   from   him 
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arrested  his  attention.  It  was  the  glimpse  of  a  Httle  blue 
turban.  The  color  first  attracted  him.  He  had  seen  that 
shade  of  blue  only  a  few  hours  before.  He  craned  his 
neck  to  get  a  better  view.  "By  George  that  hat  was  very 
like — oh  well,  there  were  probably  dozens  of  hats  just 
like  it."  Then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  profile  under- 
neath the  turban  as  the  girl  turned  her  head  slightly.  It 
was  the  girl  of  the  taxi  smash — the  girl  whose  face  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  forget.  Everything  stopped  with 
him.  His  line  moved  forward  and  a  woman  with  an 
armful  of  bundles  jabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  hat  box. 
At  the  same  moment  a  little  boy  ran  up  to  a  woman  with 
several  children,  who  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  line 
which  separated  him  from  the  most  beautiful  blue  turban 
in  the  world. 

"Aw,  mama,"  the  boy  called,  "Papa's  got  the  tickets. 
Come  on!     Hurry!" 

Dick  made  a  quick  side  step  and  slid  into  the  vacated 
space.  He  got  in  ahead  of  two,  large,  Jewish  gentlemen 
who  tried  vainly  to  argue  him  out  of  his  place.  Heaven 
and  all  its  angels  couldn't  have  budged  him.  There 
stood  the  girl  across  from  him,  and  only  three  steps  ahead. 
He  had  a  mad  desire  to  reach  out  and  touch  her  and  say 
"Hello,"  or  something  equally  vacuous.  But  no,  she 
might  look  around  and  coldly  freeze  him  to  the  spot. 
Sufficient  unto  his  needs  was  his  place  thereof.  He  was 
close  to  her,  and  he  had  thought  she  was  on  her  way  to 
some  wild,  inaccessible  region  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  lines  kept  moving  forward.  His  eyes  never  left 
her.     Her  slightest  move  was  indelibly  imprinted  on  his 
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brain.  Now  she  was  just  one  removed  from  the  ticket 
window.  Suddenly,  she  bowed  her  head.  He  could  see 
that  she  gave  a  deep  sigh.  Her  fingers  tightened  around 
the  handle  of  her  suitcase.  She  stood  still  as  if  trying 
to  control  an  emotion  which  was  almost  too  much  for 
her  to  bear.  Then,  quickly,  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  a 
dainty  little  handkerchief,  and  raised  her  head. 

"One  ticket  for  Cove  Haven,"  he  heard  her  say,  "No, 
just  one  way." 

What  in  God's  name,  was  troubling  her.  Whoever 
had  dared  hurt  her  ought  to  be  killed.  Suddenly  it  perco- 
lated into  his  exercised  thoughts  that  she  had  said  "Cove 
Haven."  Cove  Haven  was  the  address  in  the  want  ad. 
Road  End,  R.  F.  D.  No.  12,  Cove  Haven.  He  held  his 
breath,  hoping  that  she  would  turn  up  the  aisle  facing 
him,  as  she  left  the  window,  but  she  put  her  ticket  in  her 
little  under-the-arm  bag,  picked  up  her  suitcase,  turned 
up  the  other  aisle,  and  was  gone. 

"Veil,  vi  don  shu  puy  your  ticket?"  cried  the  Jewish 
gentleman  behind  him. 

Dick  faced  the  window. 

"What's  the  fare  to  Cove  Haven  ?"  he  shouted. 

"Three  Forty-five,"  said  the  agent  with  a  cold  frown, 
and  a  mental  reservation  that  he  wasn't  deaf. 

Dick  didn't  wait  for  more.  It  was  three  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents.  He  had  thirty  of  it.  He  must  pawn 
something,  and  the  Ogre  of  Fifty-eighth  Street  held  all 
his  belongings.  The  Ogre  of  Fifty-eighth  Street  had  to 
cough  up  or  his  name  wasn't  Richard  Staunton. 

As  he  took  the  stairs  to  the  street,  two  at  a  time,  he  had 
a  vague  recollection  of  a  man  named  Joshua,  who  had 
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the  low  down  on  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  was  able  to 
finish  a  race  or  a  battle,  or  something.  He  longed  for 
the  power  to  do  that  now. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west,  as  he  rushed  up  the 
brown  stone  steps  of  his  late  rooming  house.  He  still 
had  his  key,  and  very  much  out  of  breath,  he  unlocked 
the  door.  The  sweet  and  pungent  odor  of  boiling  cabbage 
greeted  him,  as  his  heels  clicked  on  the  white  marble  floor 
of  the  hall.  He  made  a  run  to  reach  the  stairway  before 
anyone  could  see  him.  But  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Mrs. 
Brophy  had  spied  him  out  of  the  basement  dining-room, 
as  he  passed.  That  worthy  lady  never  knew  how  she 
managed  to  get  up  the  stairs  into  the  front  hall  in  nothing 
flat.  The  same  moment  she  arrived,  a  slovenly  and  very 
miserable  looking  maid  started  down  stairs  from  the 
second  floor,  her  hands  filled  with  broom,  mop,  dust  rags, 
and  things.  Dick  was  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  stairs, 
and  between  two  fires. 

"Have  you  got  my  money?"  shouted  Mrs.  Brophy, 
shaking  a  long  finger  menacingly  at  him,  as  she  came 
down  the  hall. 

"I've  come  to  see  you  about  it,"  Dick  answered,  trying 
to  smile  engagingly  at  her. 

"Have  you  got  my  money!"  Her  voice  was  harder 
and  louder. 

"I'm  going  to  get  it,"  he  stammered. 

"Stop  him,  Lizzie,"  the  Ogre  called,  with  great  dig- 
nity. "Don't  let  him  get  up  those  stairs.  That  room's 
been  fresh  cleaned  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  it  messed 
up  without  I  get  my  back  rent  and  a  week  in  advance." 

Dick  sat  on  the  steps  and  wiped  his  brow. 
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"Now,  Mrs.  Brophy,"  he  began,  "I  know  a  woman 
with  your  kind  heart  always  wants  to  give  a  fellow  every 
chance  in  the  world." 

"You've  had  your  chance,"  the  lady  cut  in,  with  finality. 
She  had  been  salved  by  too  many  experts  to  let  her  "kind 
heart"  get  the  better  of  her  now.  "I  don't  know  what  you 
young  men  think  I  run  my  business  on.  This  is  a  busi- 
ness and  not  a  charity.  What  do  you  think  I  pay  my 
bills  with — or  hadn't  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  I  had 
any.  I've  got  my  rent  and  I've  got  my  tradesmen  to  set- 
tle with,  and  it  takes  hard  cash,  young  man.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  didn't  have  to  think  of  such  things,  but 
I'm  a  poor  lone  woman  now,  and  life  is  hard,  and  God 
knows  I  shouldn't  have  to  battle  this  way  for  what  little 
I  get." 

The  word  "little"  gave  him  an  idea. 

"But,  Mrs.  Brophy,"  he  said,  visibly  moved  by  what 
he  had  heard,  "I  don't  owe  you  so  very  much." 

"So  very  much !"  she  came  back,  indignantly.  "Why, 
young  man  I've  kind  hearted  you  for  weeks." 

"But  you  are  holding  everything  I  have  and  it's  more 
than  enough  to  pay  my  bill." 

"And  I'd  like  to  know  what  I  have  of  value?"  she 
said,  sarcastically.  "You  pawned  your  watch,  weeks  ago, 
and  not  a  penny  of  the  money  did  I  see." 

"You  have  my  clothes,"  he  started  to  enumerate. 

"A  lot  of  worn  out  things,"  she  said,  dismissing  them 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

"My  trunk  is  a  good  one." 

"My  dear  sir,  my  trunk  room  is  filled  with  better  ones 
than  yours  and  I  have  never  realized  a  penny  on  them." 
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"And  there  are  all  my  books,"  he  said,  desperately,  re- 
membering the  dozen  cherished  volumes  he  had  brought 
with  him. 

"You  can  have  those, — I've  tried  to  read  them," 

Above,  doors  were  beginning  to  open  softly,  and  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  guests  were  standing  close  to  the 
banisters,  listening  to  the  argument.  Mrs.  Brophy 
heard  the  sounds,  too.  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Stone  who 
had  the  second  floor  front,  and  was  back  two  weeks  in 
his  rent,  had  heard  what  had  been  said,  but,  being  a 
woman  of  some  sensibilities,  she  opened  two  large  fold- 
ing doors  across  the  hall  and,  with  a  dignified  inclination 
of  her  head,  said  in  a  low  voice :  "We  will  finish  our 
discussion  in  the  parlor."  She  held  the  doors  for  him, 
and  he  entered  with  a  sinking  heart. 

Dick  had  forgotten  to  remove  his  hat  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  preceding  events.  He  took  it  off,  now,  andj 
somehow,  the  very  act  of  doing  so  made  him  feel  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation.  He  felt  like  a  ship  that  had 
struck  its  colors  and  was  begging  for  mercy.  As  he  stood 
in  the  large  over-stuffed,  over-plushed  room,  lighted  dim- 
ly by  the  flame  of  one  gas  burner  in  the  ornate  chandelier 
overhead,  he  knew  he  was  up  against  a  stiff  proposition. 

As  Mrs.  Brophy  turned  from  closing  the  doors,  she 
saw  the  light  gleaming  softly  in  the  slight  wave  of  his 
dark  brown  hair,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  steel  her- 
self, or  her  firm  resolve  to  be  adamant  would  weaken.  In 
spite  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  lady,  she  wished  he  had 
kept  his  hat  on.  What  she  couldn't  see,  she  could  forget. 
It  was  easier  to  be  firm  with  straight  haired  young  men. 
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Precious  moments  flew  by  as  Dick  tried  to  think  of 
some  new  angle  of  attack.  Mrs.  Brophy's  shoulders  were 
raised  and  her  elbows  held  tightly  to  her  sides,  her  hands 
clasped  firmly  in  front  of  her.  Before  going  to  him, 
her  eyes  closed  slowly  and  opened  again.  She  was  like 
some  awful  judge  about  to  pass  a  sentence  of  doom. 

"So  you  must  see,"  she  began,  taking  up  the  conver- 
sation where  she  had  left  off,  "that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  be  lenient  with  you.  I  have  done  more,  now, 
than  I  should  have.  If  you  had  a  position  it  would  be  a 
different  matter." 

"But  I  have  been  offered  a  job,  Mrs.  Brophy."  The 
statement  slipped  out  so  easily  that  he  had  finished  saying 
it  before  he  realized  that  it  was  untrue.  It  might  be  said 
in  his  defense  that  that  job  had  assumed  such  propor- 
tions in  his  mind  that  it  was  as  much  his  now  as  if  he  had 
worked  at  it  for  a  week.  Anyway,  it  carried  conviction 
to  Mrs.  Brophy — she  relaxed. 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so,"  she  said  with  an  in- 
dulgent smile.  "Of  course,  that  puts  a  new  light  on  the 
situation.  I  will  be  glad  to  continue  you  at  the  old  rate 
as  long  as  you  can  pay  me  something  on  account  each 
week." 

Dick  had  the  guilty  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to  crack 
his  first  safe.  "You  hardly  understand,  Mrs.  Brophy.  I 
have  been  offered  the  position,  but  it  is  in  the  suburbs  and 
in  order  to  really  be  of  help  to  me,  as  I  know  you  want 
to  be,  I  must  have  money  to  get  there." 

"You  have  the  nerve  to  ask  me  to  loan  it  to  you?" 

"Oh,   no,"  he  said  hurriedly.     "I  wouldn't  think  of 
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such  a  thing.  You  have  been  too  good  to  me  already. 
All  I  want  is  some  little  article  of  my  own  which  I  can 
pawn.  I'll  leave  all  the  rest  with  you  until  I  can  start 
paying  you  from  my  salary." 

Mrs.  Brophy  was  still  unconvinced. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  writing  job  you  could 
get  out  in  the  suburbs,"  she  said,  skeptically. 

"It  isn't  a  writing  job.  I  am  so  desperate,  over  not 
being  able  to  pay  you,  that  I've  taken  a  job  as  a  chauffeur 
for  a  rich  family." 

"Oh,  you  have,"  the  Ogre  said  with  surprise,  "Well, 
that's  the  first  sense  you've  shown  since  you've  been  with 
me.  A  chauffeur's  work  is  a  good,  honest  calling.  All 
my  chauffeur  guests  have  always  paid  in  advance.  How 
much  money  do  you  need?" 

"Just  a  little,"  he  pleaded.  "If  you  could  only  let  me 
have  my  suitcase,  I'm  sure  I  could  get  enough  on  it  to 
carry  me  through." 

The  wave  in  his  hair  was  again  having  a  telling  effect. 
Against  her  better  judgment,  she  figured  she  could  let 
the  suitcase  go. 

Dick  watched  with  bated  breath  for  her  decision. 

She  scarcely  looked  at  him  as  she  walked  to  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

"Lizzie!"  she  called  to  the  maid.  "Go  up  to  ]\Ir. 
Staunton's  room  and  bring  down  his  suitcase."  She 
hesitated  a  moment — "Better  throw  in  his  shaving  things, 
too — " 

"And  a  clean  dollar."     Dick  ventured  to  add. 

"And  a  clean  collar,"  she  called  and  closed  the  door 
quickly  before  he  had  a  chance  to  ask  for  more. 
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"Oh,  Mrs.  Brophy,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you?"  Dick 
meant  every  word  he  said. 

"You  can  thank  me  by  paying  me  regularly  every  week. 
I  know  I  shouldn't  do  this,  but  my  sympathies  do  get  the 
better  of  me  at  times.     Where  shall  I  send  your  mail?" 

"Don't  send  it,  keep  it,  I'll  get  it  when  I  come  in." 

"Where  is  this  place  you  are  going  to?"  she  said,  her 
suspicions  rising,  again. 

"I  think  they  call  the  house  Road  End." 

"Humph!    I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it.    Where  is  it?" 

"Cove  Haven." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"Cove  Haven,"  she  repeated.  "Oh,  no — I  couldn't 
be  a  party  to  helping  anyone  get  to  that  awful  place.  I 
hate  it!     I  hate  it!" 

At  that  moment  the  maid  appeared  at  the  door  with  the 
suitcase.  They  both  made  a  grab  for  it,  but  Dick  got 
there  first,  and  snatching  the  case  from  the  surprised  girl, 
made  for  the  front  door. 

"Come  back — come  back  here  at  once!"  Mrs.  Brophy 
cried,  futilely. 

"Sorry — can't,"  Dick  called  back  from  the  open  door, 
and  a  second  later  was  down  the  steps  and  on  his  way 
to  a  pawnshop  around  the  corner  on  Ninth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Brophy  sank  into  one  of  the  over-stuffed  parlor 
chairs, 

"Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  Why  should  I  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  place  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  forget," 
she  sobbed. 

That  night  the  soup  was  burnt  and  the  guests  com- 
plained more  than  usually  over  the  quality  of  the  fare. 
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Dick  reached  the  pawnshop  just  as  Mr.  Schultz  was 
carefully  placing  a  tray  of  diamond  and  near-diamond 
rings  into  the  safe  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Schultz  was  tired.  It  had  been  a  bad  day  even 
for  the  Ninth  Avenue  pawnbroking  business.  If  he  had 
been  offered  a  real  ermine  coat  he  would  have  turned  up 
his  copious  nose  at  it,  so  it  was  in  line  with  his  mood 
to  offer  two  dollars  for  an  almost  brand-new  suitcase 
which  was  easily  worth  twenty-five.  Dick  was  a  novice 
at  haggling,  but  necessity  turned  him  into  an  expert. 
Finally,  with  the  air  of  having  ruined  his  whole  business, 
Mr.  Schultz  agreed  to  come  up  to  five  dollars.  Dick 
grabbed  the  money  and  the  pawn  ticket,  pocketed  his 
shaving  things  and  his  clean  collar,  and,  rushing  back  to 
Eighth  Avenue,  caught  a  down  town  car  for  the  station. 

Once  there,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  there  were  no 
more  trains  for  Cove  Haven  that  night.  The  first  morn- 
ing train  left  at  five.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  station  and  attack  Cove  Haven  by  way 
of  the  early  morning  train. 

"Well,  I  knew  some  bench  would  get  me,"  he  said 
later  in  the  evening,  as  he  tried  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  station.  He  was  al- 
most asleep,  when  the  horrible  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  Road  End  could  be  and  probably  was,  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  girl  was  staying.  There  was  more  than 
a  chance  that  he  might  never  see  her  again.  Then,  on 
thinking  things  over,  he  remembered  one  thing  that  gave 
him  comfort :  The  Girl  was  alone  when  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  station.  Evidently,  it  had  been  the  aunt  who  had 
taken  the  train  at  Grand  Central.     The  assurance  that 
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that  disturbing  lady  had  been  effectively  removed  eased 
his  mind  a  little.  -  Finally,  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  dozed 
off  into  a  fitful  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  the  one  girl  in  the 
world  was  in  some  awful  danger.  He  was  on  a  train 
rushing  to  her  assistance,  and  holding  on  his  lap  a  stout, 
brown,  wooden  box  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  which 
seemed  very  heavy  and  for  some  unexplainable  reason, 
very  essential.  The  train  crept  along,  and  finally  stopped. 
Looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  Mrs.  Brophy  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  tracks,  waving  a  large,  red  flag, 
and  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  lungs.  He  started  up  to 
see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  found  that  the  box  had 
disappeared. 
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The  first  train  arriving  at  Cove  Haven  the  next  morn- 
ing carried  few  passengers,  and  only  one  of  them  got 
ofif.  He  was  a  young  man  who  was  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions.  As  the  train  had  sped  down  Long  Island,  at 
one  moment  his  spirits  were  as  bright  as  the  May  morn- 
ing, the  next  they  were  as  low  as  doubt  and  the  effect  of 
a  night  spent  on  a  station  bench  could  send  them.  Mat- 
ters became  worse  when  he  allowed  himself  to  become 
introspective.  As  long  as  he  kept  his  mind  on  the  un- 
certain joys  which  adventure  might  bring,  his  blood 
tingled;  but  with  introspection,  his  adventure,  and  what 
was  worse,  he  himself,  became  ridiculous.  To  keep  his 
mind  diverted,  he  glued  his  attention  to  his  time-table 
and  checked  off  each  station  as  he  left  it  behind.  As  he 
neared  Cove  Haven,  this  early  subterfuge  was  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  was  passing 
by  his  window.  There  were  lovely  wooded  hills,  glimpses 
of  beautiful  estates,  little  valleys  with  the  fog  still  cling- 
ing in  them,  and,  here  and  there,  the  hint  of  old  gardens. 
His  enthusiasm  kept  rising  as  each  new  vista  sped  by. 

"You  might  know  she  would  pick  out  a  country  like 
this,"  he  said  aloud. 

"What  say?"  asked  the  conductor,  who  was  sitting 
across  the  aisle  reading  a  newspaper. 

28 
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"Oh — oh — nothing,"  Dick  answered  and  sank  back 
into  his  seat. 

The  conductor  eyed  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
resumed  his  reading-. 

When  they  reached  Cove  Haven  and  Dick  got  off  the 
train,  the  conductor  looked  him  over  carefully,  remem- 
bering certain  facts  concerning  people  who  talk  to  them- 
selves. 

Dick  eagerly  looked  about.  Last  night  she  had  ar- 
rived at  this  very  spot.  A  funny  little  station  was  in 
front  of  him.  It  appeared  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
A  few  commuters  were  standing  about  waiting  for  the 
next  train  to  the  city.  A  very  prosperous  looking  man 
was  walking  briskly  up  and  down  the  platform,  inhaling 
the  morning  air  with  rare  enjoyment.  Dick  started  over 
to  him  to  ask  if  he  could  direct  him  to  Road  End,  but 
before  he  reached  him,  the  man  had  turned  and  was  mak- 
ing to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  punctuating  his  steps 
with  a  few  tensed  arm  exercises.  Dick  was  debating- 
whether  to  follow  him  and  break  in  on  the  daily  dozen, 
when  an  old  baggage  master  ambled  by,  hauling  a  truck 
load  of  boxes  and  crates. 

"Which  way  is  the  village?"  Dick  questioned  cheer- 
fully. 

The  old  man  stopped  and  fixed  him  with  a  reproving 
stare. 

"The  tomi — is  down  the  street  the  other  side  of  the 
station,"  he  said,  coldly. 

"Thanks — mighty  pretty  country  around  here,"  Dick 
ventured,  trying  to  get  into  the  old  man's  good  graces. 

"Best  in  the  world,"  he  answered,  with  pride. 
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"Say,  could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  find  a  place 
called  Road  End?"     Dick  asked. 

"I  sure  kin.  That's  the  old  Middleworth  place.  It's 
about  four  miles  up  the  bay  the  other  side  of  town.  So 
you're  goin'  up  there?  Well,  Miss  Middleworth  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  woman.  She  just  come  back  and  opened  up 
the  old  place." 

"Did  she — did  she — by  any  chance — come  back  last 
night?"     Dick  asked,  hopefully. 

"No,  but  she  ain't  been  back  long.  Don't  just  remem- 
ber when  it  was.  Anyone  down  town  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  out  to  Road  End.  Jist  ask  anyone."  With  a  grunt, 
he  bent  his  back  to  the  laborious  task  of  hauling  the 
truck. 

Dick  thanked  him  and  was  rapidly  making  his  way 
around  the  station,  when  the  old  man  called  after  him : 

"Oh,  young  feller — you  might  get  mixed  up  about  it. 
They  call  it  Road  End,  but  don't  expect  nothin'  to  stop 
there,  the  road  goes  right  on." 

"I  got  you,"  Dick  laughed,  "but  there's  nothing  to 
prevent  me  stopping,  is  there?" 

"Purty  fresh,"  the  old  man  muttered,  and  continued  on 
his  way  to  the  baggage  room. 

Once  around  the  station,  Dick  found  a  queer  little 
street  which  ambled  its  twisted  way  down  a  hill.  Its 
loose  brick  side-walks  were  shaded  by  old  elms,  and  here 
and  there,  he  caught  glimpses  of  quaint  old  houses  which 
seemed  to  have  sat  down  long  ago  and  grown  old  with  the 
trees.  There  was  a  strong  tang  of  salt  in  the  cool  morn- 
ing air,  and  although  he  couldn't  see  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  he  was  sure  that  the  little  street  finally  came  to  rest 
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alongside  of  old  wharves.  The  clicking  of  his  heels  on 
the  brick  sidewalk  and  the  chirping  of  the  birds  in  the 
trees  overhead,  were  almost  the  only  sounds  which  broke 
the  morning  silence  as  he  walked  rapidly  down  into  the 
town. 

The  whistle  of  the  train  for  the  city  was  blowing  for 
the  station  over  the  hill  as  he  turned  into  the  little  square 
which  was  the  heart  of  Cove  Haven.  Here,  there  was 
life  a  plenty,  but  a  sleepy  life  at  that.  The  old  Square 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  built  before  the  Revolution,  and, 
either  with  rare  foresight,  or  no  foresight  at  all,  had  been 
left  almost  as  it  was  then.  A  new  reen forced  concrete 
bank  and  a  few  brick  stores  had  edged  their  way  in,  but, 
try  as  they  might,  they  could  noL  conquer  the  quiet, 
ancient  reserve  of  the  old  ivy-covered  brick  church,  and 
the  strong  wooden  houses  and  stores  which  had  been 
built  by  previous  generations.  True,  some  of  the  wooden 
structures,  which  looked  out  onto  the  square,  through 
their  little  eight  paned  windows,  had  a  dangerous  slant 
to  them,  but  they  still  stood  bidding  defiance  to  the  new- 
comers. One  step  of  progress  they  could  not  defy — they 
had  to  tolerate  the  Fords  and  Ford  trucks  and  an  occa- 
sional shining  limousine  parked  in  front  of  them. 

Dick  surveyed  the  scene  with  amused  pleasure.  His 
heart  went  out  to  the  ancient  buildings  that  were  carry- 
ing on  so  bravely,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  felt  a  keen 
satisfaction  if  one  of  the  autos  backed  noisily  away  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  a  creaky  old  farm  wagon. 

"Jist  ask  anyone,"  the  baggage  master  had  said.  Half- 
way down  the  block  there  was  a  sign  stretching  over  the 
sidewalk  which  read  "Cafe."     He  decided  it  wouldn't 
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be  a  bad  idea  to  add  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the  coffee  and 
doughnuts  he  had  had  at  the  station  in  New  York,  and 
ask  the  proprietor  for  directions.  So  he  went  in  and  sat 
down  at  the  lunch  counter.  His  coffee  was  served  by  a 
middle-aged  woman  whose  face  seemed  to  lack  the  in- 
telligence to  direct  him  anywhere;  however,  he  put  the 
question  to  her. 

"Road  End,"  she  repeated  slowly,  wiping  a  glass  with 
a  dirty  dish  towel.  "No,  I've  lived  here  a  long  time  but 
I  never  heard  of  it." 

"Do  you  mean  the  Middleworth  place?"  asked  a  young 

fellow  sitting  next  to  him. 

"Yes— that's  it.     I've  been  told  it's  about  four  miles 

from  here." 

"Sure,  I  know  it.  Drive  by  it  every  day.  I'm  goin' 
out  that  way  now.    Take  you  out  if  you  want  to  go." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  Dick  said,  and  waited  for  the 
man  to  finish  his  ham  and  eggs. 

"Some  Ford  ain't  it !"  the  young  fellow  apologized  with 
a  laugh,  as  they  climbed  into  a  rickety  grocery  truck.  ^ 

"It  looks  like  a  town  car  to  me  this  morning.  I'm 
rather  anxious  to  get  out  there,"  Dick  assured  him. 

"Well,  it  won't  take  long,"  the  driver  yelled  above  the 
din  of  the  motor,  as  they  backed  out  and  started  rattling 

down  the  street. 

They  were  soon  out  of  Cove  Haven  and  traveling 
rapidly  along  a  road  which  skirted  the  bay  at  times,  and 
at  others,  dipped  back  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  little 
hills  which  now  and  then  came  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge. 
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'This  road  ain't  used  much  now,"  the  driver  said, 
just  to  make  talk.  **I  use  it  most  every  day,  though,  be- 
cause it's  a  short  cut  to  the  main  highway." 

"What  sort  of  people  are  the  Middleworths  ?"  Dick 
asked,  as  casually  as  possible. 

"Only  one  of  'em  as  far  as  I  know,  that's  Miss  Middle- 
worth.  Didn't  even  know  about  her  until  she  come  out 
and  opened  up  the  old  house.  Folks  say  the  Middle- 
worths  have  had  the  place  about  as  long  as  Cove  Haven's 
been  here,  maybe  longer.  Guess  she's  about  the  only 
one  left.  They  say  she's  got  a  lot  of  money,  but  you'd 
never  know  it  She  must  be  a  funny  one.  She  fired  the 
chauffeur  the  other  day." 

"Why?"     Dick  pumped,  eagerly. 

"Oh — I  never  did  get  the  straight  of  it.  Something 
about  a  cat.    Can  you  beat  it  ?" 

"No,"  Dick  answered,  not  knowing  just  why  he 
couldn't  beat  it.  "What  does  she  look  like  ?" 
.  "Never  seen  her  myself,  she  don't  trade  with  us.  Well, 
here  you  are,  friend.  Say,  old  Joe  Sands  certainly  has 
been  puttin'  in  some  good  licks  in  the  last  few  days,"  he 
said,  bringing  the  truck  to  a  stop  and  looking  at  the 
place  with  a  critical  eye. 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Dick,  as  he  got  out  of  the  car. 

"He's  the  gardener.  I'll  bet  she's  workin'  the  hide  off 
him.  I'll  be  comin'  back  in  about  half  an  hour.  I'll  pick 
you  up  if  you're  goin'  back  to  town." 

"Thanks — that's  mighty  nice  of  you.  Maybe  I  will — 
maybe  I  won't.  Any  charges  ?"  Dick  called  as  the  man 
started  the  car  on  its  way. 

"Naw — glad  for  the  company.     S'long." 
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"That's  lucky,"  Dick  laughed  and  turned  to  survey  his 
prospects. 

The  beauty  of  the  picture  before  him  held  him  motion- 
less, in  spite  of  his  very  natural  nervousness  as  to  the 
outcome  of  his  mad  adventure.  He  was  standing  by  an 
old,  loosely  piled  stone  wall,  covered  with  vines,  which 
ran  along  the  roadside  for  some  distance.  On  either  side 
of  a  very  ample  front  yard,  which  was  dotted  here  and 
there  with  large  elms  and  maples,  and  made  fragrant  by 
an  occasional  early  lilac  bush,  tall  box  hedges  stretched 
from  the  stone  wall  and  were  lost  in  the  distance.  Set 
well  back  in  the  yard,  its  broad  expanse  looking  com- 
placently out  through  the  trees,  was  the  house  which  had 
been  named  Road  End.  Everything  about  it  spelled  peace 
and  the  quietude  of  years  of  seclusion.  It  was  a  large, 
grey-white,  two-story,  wooden  structure,  its  sides  cov- 
ered with  broad  Long  Island  shingles  and  broken  at 
regular  intervals  by  quaint,  small  paned  windows,  flanked 
by  green  shutters.  A  broad  drive  led  up  to  a  wide  colon- 
ial doorway,  around  which  an  ivy  vine  clung.  Dick 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  restful  looking  place. 
He  turned  to  take  in  the  view  which  this  complacent 
house  had  looked  on  for  so  many  years.  The  other  side 
of  the  road  was  fringed  with  trees,  and  starting  almost 
immediately  beyond,  a  little  hill,  covered  with  scrub 
growth,  sloped  down  to  a  gentle  beach.  Beyond  were 
the  quiet,  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  with  here  and  there 
little  white  sail  boats,  gliding  along  secure  from  any 
storm. 

"It  surely  is  strange,"  he  thought,  "yesterday  I  wanted 
the  city  about  as  badly  as  I  ever  wanted  an>i;hing,  and 
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today  I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
right  here."     He  straightened  up,  took  a  deep  breath 
and  started  bravely  up  the  front  driveway.    He  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps  when  he  slowed  down  and  stopped  with 
dismay  at  the  realization  that  he  was  striking  out  for  the 
front  door,  and  in  his  role  of  chauffeur,  that  was  not  the 
correct  thing  to  do.  Glancing  about,  he  saw  another  drive- 
way which  led  to  the  side  of  the  house  on  the  right.  That 
must  be  the  tradesmen's  drive,  and  it  certainly  must  be 
the  avenue  for  him.     Retracing  his  steps  as  quickly  as 
possible,  he  made  a  fresh  start  up  the  other  driveway,  not 
quite  as  bravely  as  before,  but  still  undaunted.    He  found 
that  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  there  was  a  broad 
one  story  veranda,  supported  by  square  wooden  columns. 
It  was  lined  on  the  sides  with  boxes  of  flaming  red  tulips, 
and,  grouped  comfortably  about,  were  large  wicker  arm 
chairs  covered  with  chintz,  which  would  make  anyone 
long  for  a  good  book  and  a  leisure  hour.    A  door,  leading 
out  onto  the  veranda,  was  open.     On  closer  inspection,  it 
was  and  it  wasn't  open,  for  it  was  one  of  those  friendly 
half-doors  found  so  often  in  old  houses.     The  upper  half 
had  been  pushed  back.     Dick  looked  around  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  signs  of  life,  and,  not  finding  any,  he 
decided  to  try  the  fifty-fifty  chances  offered  by  the  door. 
He  stepped  onto  the  veranda,  rang  the  bell,  and  waited. 
At  least  he  supposed  he  rang  the  bell,  he  certainly  pushed 
the  button,  but  he  couldn't  hear  the  result.     He  was  about 
to   knock   loudly,    when    he    heard    steps    in   the    room, 
and  a  maid  came  to  the  door  with  a  questioning  look  in 
her  eyes.     He  thought  it  was  almost  a  frightened  look, 
but  perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  so  very  pale. 
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"Is  Miss  Middleworth  at  home?"     He  asked. 

"I  will  see,"  answered  the  girl,  doubtfully.  "Who 
shall  I  say  is  calling?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  really  calling,"  Dick  said  with  a  laugh. 
"I'm  answering  her  ad  for  a  chauffeur." 

"Oh,"  the  girl  said  with  a  faint  smile  and  unlatched 
the  lower  half  of  the  door.  "If  you  will  come  in,  I  will 
see  if  she  can  see  you."  Without  waiting  for  him  to 
thank  her,  she  walked  rapidly  from  the  room. 

Dick  had  a  feeling  that  he  should  have  been  left  on  the 
veranda.  However,  he  stepped  in,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down,  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  cast 
his  lot  with  the  other  half  of  society  and  must  watch  his 
P's  and  Q's.  He  remained  standing  near  the  door.  He 
had  been  ushered  into  the  library.  It  was  a  large,  rec- 
tangular room,  its  sides  lined  with  built-in  bookcases,  its 
walls  paneled  in  dark  oak.  Hea\y  red  velvet  curtains 
hung  at  the  windows,  and  the  dark  polished  floor  was 
covered  with  rugs.  In  the  middle  of  the  side  opposite 
the  windows  was  a  fireplace,  and  in  front  and  facing 
it,  a  huge  davenport  with  a  heavy  mahogany  table  at  its 
back.  Over  the  mantel  hung  a  large  oil  painting  of  an 
attractive  but  very  delicate  looking  woman  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  middle  eighties.  Several  hea\T  overstuffed 
barrel  chairs  looked  very  inviting,  and,  from  out  the 
corner  shadows,  for  in  spite  of  the  brightness  of  the 
morning  the  room  was  more  or  less  in  shadow,  as  Dick's 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  he  could  see  lovely 
mahogany  tables  which  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of 
the  New  York  antique  dealers. 

Dick  waited  until  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  Miss 
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Middleworth,  whoever  she  was,  had  ceased  to  exist,  when, 
from  somewhere  in  the  rear,  he  heard  a  voice  calHng. 

"Joe,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  straighten  that  rose  ar- 
bor today.  It  will  be  blooming  soon  and  if  you  don't  get 
at  it,  we  won't  get  anything  but  a  scrubby  lot  of  little 
buds — I  know,  but  leave  those  hedges  alone — they  don't 
bloom  and  they  can  wait." 

He  was  trying  to  catch  a  familiar  tone  in  the  voice, 
when  there  were  hurried  steps  in  the  hall,  and  Miss 
Middleworth  swept  into  the  room  and  was  bearing  down 
upon  him.  She  was  the  aunt  of  the  recent  taxi  unpleas- 
antness !  Dick's  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy  when  he  real- 
ized that  her  niece  must  be  here,  too;  then  it  sank  into 
his  boots,  for,  if  the  redoubtable  lady  recognized  him, 
her  suspicions  would  be  aroused  and  he  would  be  lost. 
There  was  no  escape  so  he  stood  his  ground. 

Miss  Middleworth  had  been  working  in  her  garden. 
She  was  not  the  lady  of  "quiet  elegance"  which  she  had 
been  on  the  previous  day.  Her  morning  dress  fitted 
tightly  to  her  rather  copious  lines  and  struck  her  at  her 
shoe  tops,  not  quite  long  enough  for  dignity.  Her  flop- 
py woven  straw  sun  hat  somehow  gave  the  impression 
that,  underneath,  her  hair  was  in  curlers.  She  wore  loose 
fitting  canvas  gloves  and,  as  she  came  in,  she  was  click- 
ing a  pair  of  large  garden  shears.  To  Dick  she  was 
Atropos  in  a  gingham  gown — the  inflexible  Goddess  of 
Fate,  ready  to  snip  either  flower  stems  or  his  slender 
chance  of  happiness. 

"Well,  my  man,"  she  began  in  a  brisk  business-hke 
manner  as  she  sat  at  her  large  Winthrop  desk  which 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room  near  which  he  was  wait- 
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ing,  "my  maid  tells  me  that  you  are  applying  for  the 
position  as  chauffeur.     That  is  correct,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Dick  said.     "I  read  your  ad  in  the  paper." 

"You  may  sit."     She  was  looking  him  over  carefully. 

Dick  acknowledged  the  courtesy  with  a  slight  bow  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  a  straight-backed  chair.  He  had  the 
feeling  that  a  Grand  Duchess  had  granted  him  an  extra- 
ordinary favor,  but  that,  the  next  minute,  he  might  be 
led  out  to  the  block.  The  light  from  the  front  window 
struck  him  full  in  the  face.  It  left  his  soul  sort  of  bare 
for  what  was  to  come. 

"I  presume  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience." 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  thoroughly  qualified,"  Dick  answered, 
with  conviction. 

"Well,  you  have  the  manner  and  speech  of  a  gentle- 
man. If  you  can  do  as  well  handling  motors,  you  have 
a  lot  in  your  favor." 

Dick's  smile  of  appreciation  slowly  faded  away.  Her 
brows  had  contracted  into  a  puzzled  frown.  She  leaned 
forward  slightly,  searching  his  face.  "It  seems  to  me," 
she  said  slowly,  "that  I  have  seen  you  before." 

"It's  come"  Dick  thought.  "I'm  quite  an  ordinary 
type,"  he  said,  modestly.  "Perhaps  if  you  have  motored 
much  through — Pennsylvania. " 

"No — no — I  haven't.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken.  I 
very  often  am.  Your  work  has  been  mostly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania?" 

"Yes,  all  of  it,"  he  said,  thanking  his  stars  that  he  hap- 
pened to  pick  out  that  particular  state. 

She  asked  another  question  but  he  didn't  hear  it. 
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A  sound  had  attracted  his  attention  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  In  the  doorway  stood  the  Girl,  her  arms 
filled  with  dogwood  blossoms.  The  picture  was  enough 
to  distract  a  much  better  balanced  brain  than  his.  She 
gave  a  casual  glance  to  where  they  were  sitting,  and  then 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  flowering  branches  in  a  tall 
Chinese  floor  vase  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room. 

Miss  Middleworth's  voice  boomed  at  him.  Its  tone 
left  no  doubt  that  the  question  had  had  to  be  repeated. 
Its  import  left  him  weak.  Why,  oh  why,  had  he  not 
thought  of  it,  before.  "Of  course,  you  have  your  refer- 
ences?" she  had  said.  For  a  time  his  brain  spun  around 
like  a  top;  everything  in  the  room  became  vague.  The 
only  thing  which  remained  definite  was  that  imposing 
figure  sitting  there  with  the  sunlight  shining  through  the 
open  spaces  of  her  straw  hat.  As  she  waited,  she  un- 
consciously opened  and  closed  the  garden  shears. 

At  last  kind  Providence  came  to  his  rescue,  if  Provi- 
dence can  ever  be  said  to  help  out  in  an  untruth.  It  was 
sink  or  swim.  He  had  been  ready  to  camouflage  to  some 
extent,  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  lie  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  lie  now. 

"I'm  in  a  rather  peculiar  position.  Miss  Middleworth," 
he  parried  for  time,  while  he  arranged  his  questionable 
facts.  "I  haven't  my  references  with  me.  I  wouldn't 
blame  you  in  the  least  for  not  engaging  me  without  them. 
However,  I  expect  to  get  them  any  hour.  They  may  be 
at  the  station  now.  I  hesitated  about  applying  for  the 
position  without  them,  but  I  wanted  the  work,  so  I  came 
anyway." 
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"Oh !"  was  all  she  said,  but  that  "oh"  sounded  like 
the  closing  of  a  book  which  a  reader  had  opened  and 
found  uninteresting. 

"As  I  told  you  I  have  been  in  service  in  Pennsylvania — 
with  Aaron  Stultz  of  Pittsburgh." 

"Aaron  Stultz,"  she  repeated,  raising  her  brows. 

He  gave  thanks  for  the  period  of  waiting  he  had  had 
in  the  station  the  night  before.  To  kill  time,  he  had 
read  the  fateful  morning  Times  from  cover  to  cover 
and  quite  a  space  had  been  given  to  the  account  of  the 
departure  on  the  Berengaria  of  the  famous  steel  mag- 
nate, Aaron  Stultz,  and  family,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  a  six 
months'  European  tour. 

"Yes,  I  was  Mrs.  Stultz'  private  chauffeur.  Mrs.  Stultz 
is  going  to  remain  abroad,  you  know." 

'<No — I  didn't  know,"  Miss  Middleworth  said,  but  her 
tone  was  less  frigid. 

"After  they  left  Pittsburgh,  I  packed  up  and  came  on 
to  New  York  City  because  I  had  always  wanted  to  work 
there.  Unfortunately,  I  packed  my  references  and  papers 
in  my  trunk  and  it  has  failed  to  arrive.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  is  trying  to  trace  it  now.  I  found,  after 
my  arrival,  that  I  didn't  care  for  New  York  City.  I 
longed  to  be  out  in  the  country  (oh,  Heaven  forgive  me, 
he  added  mentally)  and  yesterday  morning  I  saw  your 
ad  and  decided  to  apply  for  the  position.  I  was  at  the 
station  late  yesterday  afternoon,  but  still  there  was  no 
news  of  my  trunk.  I  knew  that  you  would  engage  a  man 
immediately ;  so  I  hurried  out  this  morning  with  the  hope 
that  you  might  engage  me,  temporarily,  until  my  trunk 
is  found  and  I  can  clear  up  a  seemingly  false  situation. 
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Dick  ended  this  version  of  his  past  life,  feeling  rather 
cocky  and  very  much  amazed  at  his  own  ingenuity.  He 
had  begun  with  a  clammy  perspiration  on  his  brow,  but 
he  finished  with  a  frank,  engaging  smile  which  went  a 
long  way  toward  disarming  Miss  Middleworth's  skepti- 
cism. She  was  inclined  to  believe  his  story  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Dick  was  on  the  point  of  believing  it,  him- 
self. He  looked  upon  his  work  as  a  master  stroke  of 
genius  until  he  chanced  to  glance  over  and  found  that 
the  niece  had  finished  her  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
and  was  now  leaning  against  the  arm  of  the  davenport, 
looking  steadily  at  him.  Her  expression  was  too  much 
like  that  of  the  Mona  Lisa  for  comfort.  He  had  always 
wondered  how  the  artist  had  been  able  to  paint  the  famous 
lady  while  she  sat  looking  at  him  with  that  inscrutable, 
all-knowing  smile.  The  perspiration  broke  out  again 
on  his  brow.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  had  recognized 
him,  and  he  sat  waiting  in  dread  for  her  to  start  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "spilling  the  beans."  However,  it 
was  the  aunt  who  broke  the  silence. 

"No  doubt  your  story  is  very  true,  young  man,  but  in 
these  days  of  hold-ups  and  murders — of  course,  I'm  not 
accusing  you  of  either,  still  one  can't  be  too  careful  about 
employing  strange  people.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
I  have  interviewed  a  number  of  men  who  have  applied 
for  the  position.  The  agencies  sent  me  quite  a  few,  but 
most  of  them,  I  was  sure,  drank.  You  don't  drink,  do 
you?" 

Dick  shook  his  head.  That,  at  least,  was  almost  true. 
It  was  a  relief  to  even  approximate  truth,  for  as  long 
as  the  young  lady  continued  to  look  at  him    with  her 
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amused,  calculating  smile,  his  powers  of  deception  were 
nil  and  without  them,  his  case  was  desperate. 

"Well,  that  is  another  point  in  your  favor,"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth  said,  although  rather  doubtfully.  "I  don't 
know,  though — I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  take  the 
chance." 

There  was  a  sound  on  the  veranda  and  a  shadow  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  They  looked  to  see  what  it  was. 
A  large,  Persian  cat  was  balancing  itself  on  the  half 
door. 

"Come  in,  Sophia — come  my  love,"  the  aunt  called. 

"Meuw,"  answered  the  cat  and  jumped  to  the  floor. 

"Must  have  great  love  for  animals — it  was  something 
about  a  cat."  flashed  through  Dick's  mind.  He  grasped 
at  the  idea. 

"What  a  beautiful  Persian!"  he  exclaimed,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Yes — she's  mother's  precious — the  poor  lonesome 
dear.     Come.  Sophia,"  Miss  ]Middleworth  coaxed. 

The  cat  surveyed  the  three  people  impartially,  her  beau- 
tiful tail  waving  slowly  in  the  air.  Then  she  walked 
majestically  to  Dick.  "Meuw,"  she  said  again  and  jumped 
into  his  lap. 

Miss  ]Middleworth  gasped  with  astonishment. 

"Well,  I  never  saw  the  like  before.  She  never  notices 
strangers.     Look.  Margaret.  Sophia  likes  him." 

Dick  eagerly  took  advantage  of  this  unheard  of  so- 
ciability and  gently  scratched  a  favorite  spot  under  So- 
phia's left  ear.  However,  Sophia  wasn't  the  focus  of  his 
thoughts.     "Her  name  is  Margaret — her  name  is  ^Nlar- 
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garet,"  kept  ringing  through  his  head  until  he  had  to 
hold  himself  to  keep  from  saying  it  aloud. 

"Well, — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Animals 
are  always  infallible.  They  are  psychic  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  I  believe  I  wouldn't  be  making  a  mistake 
in  giving  you  a  trial.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mar- 
garet ?" 

"This  is  the  end,"  thought  Dick.  "She  will  tell  her 
that  my  taxi  ran  into  hers,  and  I'll  spend  the  night  walk- 
ing back  to  New  York."  He  glanced  at  the  young  lady 
with  a  pleading  look  in  his  eyes,  but  she  was  looking  at 
her  aunt.  She  rose  slowly  from  her  half  sitting  position, 
and,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  said,  non- 
committally : 

"I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  you 
and  Sophia,  Aunt  Caroline."  With  that  she  retired  to 
the  far  end  of  the  davenport  and  sat  facing  them,  al- 
though seemingly  intent  upon  reading  a  magazine. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  take  more  interest,"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth  complained.  "Well — since  it  is  up  to  Sophia  and 
me,  I  will  engage  you  on  trial.  What  salary  do  you 
want?" 

Dick  wracked  his  brain  to  try  to  remember  a  chauf- 
feur's salary, 

"What  did  you  pay  your  last  man.  Miss  Middleworth  ?" 

"That's  not  answering  my  question."  She  was  all  busi- 
ness now. 

"Well,"  Dick  said  with  a  smile,  "I  didn't  want  to  ask 
you  any  more  than  you  were  accustomed  to  paying." 

"The  salary  is  no  object  if  I  can  get  a  good  man,"  she 
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replied  with  dignity.  "I  paid  my  last  man  thirty-five 
dollars  a  week,  for  one  week.'" 

"I  will  accept  that,  and  hope  to  last  longer."  Dick 
thought  he  heard  a  chuckle  from  the  direction  of  the 
davenport. 

"\'ery  well,"  !Miss  ]\Iiddleworth  agreed.,  "and  now  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  know  your  name."' 

"Oh,  I'm  sorn.- — I'm.  so  used  to  simply  handing  over 
my  letters  of  recommendation,  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
my  name  when  you  came  in.  It  is — "  he  paused  and 
coughed.  He  felt  a  sudden  aversion  to  giving  his  real 
name,  so  he  substituted  the  name  of  one  of  his  college 
friends.  "It  is  Billings — William  Billings."  The  boy's 
name  was  Charlie  so  Dick  threw  in  the  William  in  defer- 
ence to  old  friendship. 

"Billings !"'  Miss  Middleworth  said  with  dismay.  "Oh, 
I  could  never  call  you  that.  You  remember  dear  Cousin 
Carrie  Billings.  Margaret,  she  was  such  a  sweet  soul. 
I'd  think  of  her  every  time  I  spoke  to  him.  Xo,  I  never 
could  call  you  Billings.  \\'illiam  was  the  name  of  my 
last  chauffeur  and  I  have  sufficient  reason  never  to  want 
to  he  reminded  of  him.  I'll  call  you  Bill — if  you  don't 
mind — ril  call  you  Bill.  Margaret."  she  called  to  her 
niece.  "Would  you  please  ring  for  Louise  and  tell  her 
to  call  Toe.  He  can  show  Bill  to  his  quarters."  Turn- 
ing back  to  Dick,  she  continued : 

"You  won't  find  your  work  here  ver\-  difficult.  There 
are  just  my  niece.  Miss  \'an  Ept.  and  myself  in  the  fam- 
ily, then  I  have  my  old  cook.  Mary,  with  me  and  my 
gardener,  Joe,  who  has  been  caretaker  here  for  years. 
His  niece,  Louise,  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  second 
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girl  and  my  personal  maid.  Joe  has  a  boy  from  the  vil- 
lage helping  him  put  the  grounds  in  order,  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  You  will  have  two  cars  to  take 
care  of — a  Packard  limousine,  and  a  Buick  roadster  which 
I  drive  myself,  occasionally.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find 
life  very  exciting  here,  but  we  will  try  to  make  you  com- 
fortable." 

The  gardener  appeared  in  the  hall  doorway  and  stood 
twisting  his  cap. 

"Come  in,  Joe — don't  stand  there  forever,"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth  called  impatiently. 

Dick  rose  and  carefully  handed  Sophia  to  her. 

"Louise  said  you  wanted  to  see  me,  ma'am,"  the  gar- 
dener said,  obsequiously,  as  he  came  in  and  remained 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  was  a  wiry  little 
man,  about  fifty  years  old.  His  tanned  weather-beaten 
face  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  whiteness  of  his  shining 
bald  head.  The  slight  droop  of  his  mouth  fitted  well  with 
his  calm,  almost  sanctimonious  manner. 

"Yes,  Joe — this  is  the  new  chauffeur,  WilHam  Billings. 
I  have  simplified  it  to  Bill.  It's  not  a  good  name  for  a 
chauffeur  but  it's  the  best  we  can  do.  You  will  show  him 
to  his  quarters  and  give  him  the  needed  information  about 
the  place." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  the  gardener  said  with  a  smile, 
and  bowing,  turned  to  lead  the  way. 

Dick  started  to  follow;  then  Miss  Middleworth  called 
to  him : 

"Oh,  yes — about  your  uniform — I  suppose  if  you  have 
one  of  your  own  it  is  in  that  bothersome  trunk  of  yours. 
Well,  never  mind,  I  had  a  new  one  sent  out  for  William 
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on  the  day  he  left.  I  hope  it  will  fit  you.  I  am  glad  he 
never  had  the  chance  to  wear  it.  I  won't  need  you  until 
two-thirty — then  I  want  you  to  drive  me  to  Cove  Haven 
on  business.    That  will  be  all." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  Dick  said,  and  turned  to  join  the 
gardener.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  he  tried  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Miss  Van  Ept's  face,  but  she  was  absorbed 
in  her  magazine.  Her  attitude  puzzled  him.  It  gave  him 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  being  allowed  just  enough 
rope  to  hang  himself.  The  gardener's  manner  did  not 
ease  his  feelings.  That  heretofore  mildly  sanctimonious 
gentleman  was  looking  at  him  fixedly.  His  small  black 
eyes  had  a  piercing  glint  in  them. 
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Dick  was  surprised  to  meet  this  wholly  unexpected 
antagonism.  The  friendship  of  the  gardener  was  more 
to  be  desired  than  his  enmity. 

*T  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  this  trouble,"  he  said,  smil- 
ingly, apparently  taking  no  notice  of  Joe's  hostility, 

'"Tain't  any  trouble  'tall.  It's  all  in  a  day's  work. 
Just  follow  me."  His  manner  was  most  affable  now,  but 
the  change,  instead  of  reassuring  Dick,  left  him  more 
puzzled. 

Joe  led  the  way  down  a  long  hall  that  stretched  through 
the  center  of  the  house.  On  the  left,  were  double  doors 
which  were  closed ;  on  the  right,  and  back  of  the  library, 
they  passed  the  open  door  of  the  dining  room.  A  nar- 
row, colonial  staircase,  at  the  left  and  rear  of  the  hall, 
extended  up  and  over  a  rear  door,  which  opened  onto  the 
garden. 

Once  in  the  garden,  the  feeling  of  peace  and  quiet, 
which  had  been  Dick's  first  impression  of  Road  End,  re- 
turned. It  was  a  rambling,  old  fashioned  garden.  Cin- 
der walks,  edged  with  upturned  bricks,  wound  in  and 
out  around  flower  beds.  At  first  the  garden  was  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  two  ells  of  the  house,  but  further  back 
it  opened  wider  and  hedges  of  box  served  for  the  side 
walls.    A  long  wistaria  arbor,  at  the  far  end,  completed 
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its  confines ;  and  beyond,  sparsely  wooded  low  hills  rolled 
away  into  the  distance,  with  here  and  there  a  splash  of 
white  among  the  green  trees.  Dick's  eyes  lingered  there, 
for  Miss  Van  Ept  must  have  been  over  on  the  hills  this 
morning,  gathering  dog-wood  blossoms. 

"The  garden  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,"  Joe  apologized. 
"I've  tried  to  keep  it  up,  but  when  there  ain't  nobody 
around  for  years  at  a  time,  you  get  sort  a  tired  just  fixin' 
it  up  for  yerself." 

"Yes,  I  expect  you  do."  Dick  was  glad  for  a  chance 
to  meet  the  man  on  a  common  ground  and  become  ac- 
quainted. "Still,  you  must  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
recently.  It's  beginning  to  look  beautiful.  That  bed  of 
jonquils  and  tulips  is  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time."     He  stopped  to  admire  the  flowers. 

"Yeh — it  is  pretty,  ain't  it?  I  always  see  that  the 
tulip  beds  are  fine  each  spring.  They're  sorta  favorites 
of  mine.  I'd  a  had  the  whole  place  lookin'  well,  if  the 
old  lady  had  let  me  know  she  was  comin'." 

"Didn't  she  give  you  any  warning?" 

"I'll  say  she  didn't.  About  a  week  ago,  I  got  a  tele- 
gram at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  should  have 
been  delivered  the  night  before,  but  those  dumb-heads 
down  in  Cove  Haven  forgot  it.  All  it  said  was  that 
Miss  Middleworth  had  closed  her  place  up  in  Vermont 
and  was  comin'  here  for  the  summer.  At  four  o'clock 
she  landed  in  with  bag  and  baggage,  and  that  hell-fired 
cook  of  hers.  It  give  Louise  and  me  an  awful  shock. 
Things  have  been  poppin'  ever  since!" 

Joe  had  worked  himself  into  quite  a  heat  over  the  un- 
expected arrival.     It  occurred  to  Dick  that  his  vehemence 
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was  a  little  uncalled  for,  but  he  laid  it  to  the  crotchetiness 
of  a  narrow  minded  man,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family. 

"That  was  hard  lines."  Dick  said,  sympathetically, 
and  they  continued  on  their  way. 

After  Dick  left  the  library,  Miss  Middleworth  sat 
stroking  Sophia.  She  was  perturbed.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  her  business  affairs  and  of  her  household,  she 
prided  herself  on  being  able  to  see  a  line  of  action  clearly, 
and  then  following  it  out  precisely  as  planned.  Her 
usual  method  of  procedure  had  been  upset.  She  had 
jumped  at  conclusions  and  hired  a  chauffeur  about  whose 
antecedents  she  knew  nothing.  Her  pride  was  hurt,  and 
she  had  struck  the  blow  herself. 

"I  suppose  I  have  done  the  right  thing,"  she  said,  think- 
ing aloud. 

"You  seldom  make  a  mistake,  Aunt  Caroline,"  Mar- 
garet assured  her.  "If  he  doesn't  suit  you,  you  can  al- 
ways discharge  him.  I'm  rather  glad  you  gave  him  a 
trial." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  before!  You  had  me 
feeling  as  if  I  were  in  my  dotage,  and  I  only  acted  because 
Sophia  approved.  There  was  something  about  him  I 
liked  in  spite  of  his  not  having  references.  I  wish  I  knew 
more  about  him — I'll  be  rather  suspicious  until  I  do." 

Margaret  tossed  aside  the  magazine  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  dear,  I  don't  suppose  his  ancestors  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  none  of  them  was 
ever  hung.  Anyway,  it  will  give  us  something  to  wonder 
about." 

"I  wish  I  had  told  him  about  the  Buick,"  Miss  Middle- 
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worth  continued,  ignoring  the  interruption.  "I  had 
trouble  getting  it  started  this  morning." 

"I'll  call  him  back,"  Margaret  said,  gaily,  "and  you  can 
ask  him  about  his  family  tree,  and  what  he  knows  about 
balking  Buicks." 

Miss  Middleworth  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Come,  we'll  do  it  together." 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  which  led  into  the 
garden,  Dick  and  Joe  were  discussing  the  wistaria  arbor 
at  the  far  end. 

"Oh,  Bill,"  Miss  Middleworth  called.  Joe  glanced 
back,  but  Dick  continued  talking.  "Oh,  Bill!"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth called  again,  much  louder. 

Joe  looked  uncertainly  at  Dick.  "Ain't  that  you  she 
wants?" 

"What — me — Bill? — oh,  yes!"  Dick  stammered,  and 
hurried  back  to  where  the  ladies  were  waiting. 

"Young  man,  you  aren't  deaf,  are  you?"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth exclaimed,  as  he  joined  them.  "I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly keep  a  chauffeur  who  was  deaf." 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'm,  I  didn't  understand.  Perhaps  it's 
because  my  middle  name  is  Richard  and  people  have  either 
called  me  Billings  or  Dick.     It  won't  happen  again." 

"I  am  glad  it  wasn't  because  of  defective  hearing.  I 
called  you  back  to  tell  you  about  the  Buick.  I  had 
trouble  starting  it." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,  I'll  see  what  the  trouble  is." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  look  at  it.     I  want  you  to  fix  it." 

"I  will,  ma'am."  Dick  tried  to  speak  as  snappily  and 
professionally  as  possible.  A  glance  at  Miss  Van  Ept's 
twinkling  eyes  left  him  uncertain  as  to  his  success.     He 
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felt  uneasy,  and  was  anxious  to  get  away  before  he  had 
a  chance  to  make  another  blunder. 

"Why  don't  you  change  the  name  Bill  to  Dick,  Auntie, 
since  Bill  seems  to  be  so  difficult  to  remember."  Miss 
Van  Ept  spoke  so  casually,  that  Dick  felt  like  a  bull  pup 
who  was  having  his  name  changed. 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  her  aunt  agreed.  "I  like  it  bet- 
ter myself.    We  will  call  you  Dick." 

Dick  bowed.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  'T  will  hear  it 
next  time." 

"That  will  be  all — then — as  long  as  you  aren't  deaf," 
Miss  Middleworth  said  in  way  of  dismissal,  and  turning 
to  her  niece,  began  discussing  the  weighty  problem  of 
spring  gardening. 

Dick  hurried  back  to  Joe.  He  wasn't  sure  which  made 
him  feel  more  uncomfortable,  the  aunt's  formidable  man- 
ner, or  her  niece's  laughing  eyes. 

"What  did  she  want?"  Joe  asked. 

"She  said  to  change  my  name  to  Dick." 

"She'll  never  make  up  her  mind,"  Joe  said,  disgustedly. 
"First  she  has  me  at  the  hedges,  then  at  the  roses,  until 
I  don't  know  where  I'm  at.  The  garage  is  over  here 
at  the  right.  Let's  get  on  before  she  has  a  chance  to 
call  me  back." 

Dick  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  garage  was  a  com- 
modious two-story  building  of  brick  and  stone  and  very 
ornate  in  design. 

"This  must  have  been  the  stable,"  he  said,  giving 
voice  to  his  surprise.  "Funny  they  should  build  it  like 
this — it  doesn't  go  with  the  house." 

"Not  so  funny  if  you  had  known  Mr.   George  Mid- 
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dleworth,"  Joe  explained,  as  he  led  the  way  in.  "He 
was  wild  about  horses  and  nothing  was  too  good  for  'em. 
He  was  the  old  lady's  father  and  was  the  one  that  made 
all  the  money.  'Course,  they  always  had  plenty,  but  he 
went  to  the  city  and  did  some  kind  of  shenanigun  up 
there  and  made  a  pile.  Then  his  wife  got  kinda  sickly 
and  he  decided  to  bring  his  family  back  here,  where  his 
old  dad  was  livin',  and  remodel  the  place.  I  was  just  a 
young  feller  then,  but  I  remember  the  particular  war 
there  was  about  it.  Mr.  George  was  for  building  a  new 
house  an'  everything,  but  his  old  dad  wouldn't  hear  to 
it — said  that  the  place  had  been  good  enough  for  the 
Middleworths  for  generations,  and  that's  the  way  it  was 
goin'  to  stay.  He  usually  got  his  way  about  things. 
You  know — funny  thing,  sort  of  strange  like — but  his 
hair  was  just  as  black  the  day  they  laid  him  away  as  it 
was  when  he  was  a  young  feller.  Guess  he  made  up  his 
mind  about  that,  too.  The  old  man  was  purty  feeble  when 
they  come;  so  they  give  in  to  him  a  lot.  They  left  the 
house  just  as  it  was,  except  for  buildin'  on  the  porch  and 
the  two  ells  in  the  back  and  remodelin'  the  inside.  But 
when  it  came  to  touching  the  big  sittin'  room — no  sirree — 
it  stayed  just  as  it  was  and  that's  the  way  it  is  yet.  They 
had  a  time  about  it,  but  old  Daddy  Middleworth  won 
out,  and  they  turned  it  over  to  him  and  built  the  one-story 
ell  back  of  it,  so's  he  could  be  snug  there  and  not  have  to 
climb  upstairs  to  his  bed.  But  these  stables  were  different. 
Guess  the  house  would  have  been  built  swell  like  'em,  if 
old  Daddy  hadn't  blocked  the  plan." 

Joe  led  the  way  upstairs  and  unlocked  a  room,  which 
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overlooked  a  part  of  the  gardens  and  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

"This  is  the  room  the  last  man  had,  so  I  guess  it's  the 
one  she  meant  for  you.  Fixed  up  pretty  nice,  ain't  it? 
There  are  several  others  in  this  end  of  the  stable,  but  I 
think  this  is  the  pick,  I  had  it  myself  until  the  family 
went  away,  and  they  moved  me  into  old  Daddy's  private 
ell,  so's  I  could  keep  a  better  watch  over  the  house." 

"It's  so  beautiful  here,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  they 
would  ever  have  wanted  to  leave."  Dick  was  looking 
out,  drinking  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  place. 

"Well,  Mr.  Middleworth  said  he  couldn't  stay,  after 
his  wife  died.  He  had  sorta  hoped  the  quiet  would  do 
her  good.  Never  did  know  just  what  she  ailed  with — she 
was  ailin'  when  they  come.  The  whole  change  seemed 
sorta  unlucky.  His  old  Dad  only  lasted  a  year  after  the 
family  moved  out  here.  Then,  his  youngest  daughter  up 
and  took  a  tantrum,  and  married  a  Dutch  fiddler." 

"A  Dutch  fiddler?" 

"Well,  that's  what  Mr.  George  called  him.  They  eloped 
and  he  never  forgave  'em.  I  think  he  always  blamed 
Peggy  for  her  mother's  death." 

"Her  name  was  Peggy?"    Dick  questioned  softly. 

"No,  it  really  was  Margaret,  but  that  was  Mr.  George's 
pet  name  for  her,  and  that's  what  we  always  called  her. 
The  three  things,  comin'  all  in  one  year,  sorta  broke  his 
heart  and  he  closes  up  everything  and  goes  up  to  a  place 
he  had  bought  in  Vermont.  I  never  did  see  him  after- 
wards." 

"He  only  had  two  children?"  Dick  asked. 
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"Yeh — just  two." 

"What  happened  to  his  daughter,  Margaret,  after  she 
married?" 

"Oh — she  and  her  husband  moved  up  to  Boston.  They 
were  poor  as  Job's  turkey  when  they  married  and  I  guess 
they  died  that  way." 

Dick  felt  he  was  touching  sacred  ground. 

"Oh,  they  are  dead." 

"Say,  young  feller,  you've  had  me  runnin'  along  like 
a  last  year's  almanac,  givin'  you  all  the  information. 
What  do  you  think  I  am?  I've  got  work  to  do!  If  you 
want  to  find  anything  about  the  garage  part  of  the  stable 
you  can  call  me." 

Joe  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  his  recollections  of  the 
family  that  he  had  been  more  dreaming  along,  than  really 
talking  to  anyone.  However,  he  brought  himself  out  of 
the  past  with  a  start,  and  as  he  left  the  room,  Dick 
thought  he  detected  a  return  of  the  strange  hostility  he 
had  sensed  at  their  first  meeting. 

The  room  assigned  to  him  was  simply  furnished — 
there  was  nothing  new  about  it.  Like  the  old  white 
house,  it  had  been  asleep  for  years.  There  was  a  faint 
mustiness  there,  and  the  only  modern  note  to  be  seen 
was  some  auto  road  maps  which  the  former  chauffeur 
had  thrown  aside  on  the  dresser,  as  he  was  hurriedly 
packing  to  leave. 

Dick  liked  his  new  surroundings,  but  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  acquainted  with  them — to  really  feel  that  he 
belonged  there.  Taking  his  shaving  things  and  his  clean 
collar  from  his  pockets,  he  put  them  in  one  of  the  dresser 
drawers,  feeling  apologetic  to  the  dresser,  as  he  did  so^ 
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very  much  as  a  poorly  outfitted  week-end  guest  would 
feel  before  the  servants  of  a  rich  friend.  He  made  a 
hasty  tour  of  inspection,  just  as  a  matter  of  course.  To 
his  surprise,  upon  opening  the  closet  door,  he  saw  the 
new  chauffeur's  uniform  which  Miss  Middleworth  had 
mentioned.  A  pair  of  slightly  worn  puttees  and  a  vis- 
ored  cap  had  been  tossed  on  the  shelf  overhead. 

"Ha !  Who  said  I  didn't  have  clothes,"  he  said  aloud. 
"Come  out  into  the  light,  you  little  devils,  and  let's  take 
a  look  at  you." 

The  suit  was  of  tan  whipcord  and  looked  promising. 
He  tried  it  on,  and  it  fitted  surprisingly  well,  in  spite  of 
the  trousers  being  too  big  in  the  waist  and  the  coat  need- 
ing a  little  taking  in  at  the  back.  The  cap  was  a  size 
too  small,  but  by  tearing  out  the  sweatband  it  would  get 
by. 

When  he  had  finished  the  change  and  surveyed  himself 
in  the  mirror,  he  felt  so  pleased  that  he  could  not  resist 
giving  the  reflection  a  salute  and  a  wink.  He  whistled 
gaily  as  he  picked  up  his  own  suit  and  started  to  hang  it 
in  the  closet.  Then  something  came  over  him  which 
dampened  his  spirits.  He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  he 
couldn't  shake  the  feeling  that  he  was  putting  Richard 
Staunton  away,  and  that  this  new  man,  named  Billings, 
was  an  unknown  quantity,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Slowly  he  returned  to  the  mirror.  The  reflection  that  he 
saw  was  not  as  satisfying  as  it  had  been  a  few  moments 
before.  This  Billings,  who  was  looking  back  at  him 
from  the  glass,  might  prove  to  be  a  Frankenstein  that 
would  follow  him  and  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of — 
not  a  nice  idea.     And  that  was  not  all  that  came  into  his 
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mind  to  worry  him,  as  he  began  to  take  stock  of  himself, 
and  of  his  surroundings.  The  gardener,  Joe,  was  a 
strange  person,  a  pecuhar  mixture  of  volubiHty  one  min- 
ute, and  suspicious  unfriendHness  the  next.  Then,  too, 
he  remembered  how  pecuharly  the  maid  had  acted.  When 
she  met  him  she  had  looked  pale  and  startled,  and  now 
that  he  thought  of  it,  she  had  seemed  relieved  when  he 
had  said  he  was  only  a  chauffeur.  There  was  an  Irish 
cook,  but,  according  to  Joe,  she  was  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

The  more  he  pondered  over  it,  the  odder  everything 
seemed,  and  he  himself  was  the  strangest  part  of  it.  Yes- 
terday morning  he  was  at  Columbus  Circle  with  high 
hopes  of  a  career  in  the  second  largest  metropolis  in  the 
world.  Twenty-four  hours  later  he  had  lied  himself  into 
a  job  which  he  did  not  want  and  had  buried  himself  in 
a  rural  backwater,  all  because  his  "Yellow"  taxi  had  col- 
lided with  a  "Checker"  and  he  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  a  girl  whose  name  he  had  just  learned.  She 
had  felt  so  near  to  him  when  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  troubled  eyes,  but,  now,  the  eyes  were  laughing  and 
made  him  feel  farther  away  from  her  than  if  he  had  never 
known  her.  Yesterday,  he  was  a  knight  with  a  banner 
— today,  he  was  a  chauffeur  in  her  family.  Knight  or 
chauffeur,  there  was  a  Buick  to  contend  with  and  he 
hurried  down  stairs  to  "fix  it,  not  look  at  it." 

He  found  two  of  the  stall  partitions  had  been  removed, 
and  the  limousine  and  roadster  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
cleared  space.  Hanging  on  the  wall  was  a  pair  of  old 
overalls.     Slipping  into  them,  he  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
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Miss  Middleworth  may  have  had  trouble  starting  the  car 
— Dick  found  it  was  impossible. 

When  luncheon  was  served  in  the  old  dining  room 
at  Road  End,  Miss  Middleworth  sat  down  alone.  Her 
niece  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  There  was  nothing 
which  annoyed  the  punctilious  lady  more  than  for  people 
to  be  late,  especially  for  meals. 

Louise  had  rung  the  gong  and  searched  for  Miss  Van 
Ept  in  vain.     She  was  doubtful  about  serving. 

"It  is  twelve  o'clock,  isn't  it?"  Miss  Middleworth 
asked. 

"It  is  a  little  after  twelve,  ma'am,"  Louise  answered. 

"We  always  lunch  at  twelve,  Louise.  You  may  serve, 
and  keep  things  as  warm  as  possible  for  Miss  Van  Ept." 

Miss  Middleworth  had  almost  finished  her  omelet  when 
Margaret  rushed  in,  her  face  aglow  and  a  bunch  of  swamp 
violets  in  her  hand. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Aunt  Caroline,"  she  began  breathlessly. 
"I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  I  saw  these  violets  and 
I  thought  you  might  like  them." 

"You  are  amazingly  like  your  mother  at  times,  Mar- 
garet." Miss  Middleworth  had  expected  to  greet  her 
niece  with  a  reproof,  and  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  of  keeping  servants  when  meals  were 
late.  Her  external  manner  still  held  a  suggestion  of  the 
reproof,  but  inside  she  had  weakened.  She  was  a  capable 
woman  for  whom  people  seldom  thought  of  doing  little 
things  like  this,  and  when  they  did,  she  rather  resented 
the  surge  of  emotion  which  made  her  spine  feel  as  though 
it  were  made  of  putty. 
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"I  never  knew  your  grandfather  to  start  to  punish 
your  mother,  that  she  didn't  work  out  of  it  some  way.  I 
never  had  the  knack — I'm  afraid  I  envied  her  at  times." 

"What  is  my  punishment  to  be,  cat  o'  nine  tails?" 

"Well,  not  this  time.  Only  you  know  how  important 
it  is  to  me  to  have  our  meals  served  promptly.  If  you  must 
range  around  the  country,  please  try  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
time." 

"Very  well.  Aunt  Caroline."  Margaret  had  always 
been  in  awe  of  her  rich  aunt.  Instinctively,  she  knew 
that,  underneath  her  formidable  exterior,  her  aunt  had  a 
deep  affection  for  her,  but  she  felt  a  sense  of  restriction 
when  they  were  together.  The  keen  appetite,  which  she 
had  acquired  on  her  walk,  left  her,  and  she  sat  toying  with 
her  food. 

They  were  silent  for  a  time. 

Miss  Middleworth  saw  the  change  and  wished  she 
hadn't  spoken. 

"It's  going  to  be  dull  for  you  down  here  with  me, 
isn't  it?"  she  said,  as  she  fingered  the  flowers. 

Margaret  tried  to  smile.  "Don't  think  of  it  that  way. 
Aunt  Caroline.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do,  and 
I  do  appreciate  your  coming  and  looking  after  me." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  nice  people  near  here,"  her  aunt 
said,  brightly.  "I  haven't  kept  up  with  some  of  them, 
but  I  have  with  others,  and  I  guess  they  will  all  flock 
back  if  Caroline  Middleworth  invites  them.  Now  there's 
Angela  Gordon,  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  she  has  her 
nephew,  Kenneth,  living  with  her — you  should  meet  him. 
Oh,  there  will  be  no  trouble  keeping  you  busy.     I  have 
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planned  several  things  which  will  help  you  forget  that 
unspeakable  life  of  yours  back  in  New  York." 

"Please,  Aunt  Caroline — let's  not  talk  about  it.  I 
will  meet  your  friends  and  do  everything  you  want  me  to, 
but  let's  not  talk  about  the  poor  little  hopes  I  had.  I've 
given  them  up,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  reminded." 

Again  there  was  silence. 

Miss  Middleworth  chided  herself  for  always  seeming 
to  strike  her  niece  on  the  raw  edge.  She  loved  the  girl, 
and  wanted  her  love,  but  she  shrank  from  any  outward 
show  of  affection  which  would  have  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

"Margaret,  I  didn't  tell  you,  I  had  my  things  brought 
out  from  the  safety  boxes  in  New  York  before  you  came. 
I  wanted  to  check  over  them  again.  There  are  lots  of 
trinkets  there  which  I  never  use — some  very  beautiful 
pieces  that  were  your  grandmother's.  I  am  going  to  have 
some  of  the  old  stones  worked  into  new  settings.  They 
will  all  be  yours  some  day,  and  I  want  you  to  have  some 
of  them,  now." 

This  was  the  nearest  Margaret  had  ever  known  her 
aunt  to  come  to  really  showing  her  affection.  It  touched 
her  deeply. 

"That's  dear  of  you,  Aunt  Caroline.  I  will  be  glad  to 
use  anything  you  want  me  to,  but  I  would  rather  you 
would  just  let  me  use  them — and  not  own  them." 

"Why  do  you  feel  that  way?" 

"Oh — it's  hard  to  explain — if  you  are  good  enough  to 
leave  them  when  you — are  through  with  them,  I  will 
be  very  happy.      But   now, — oh,   I   don't  know — please 
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understand  me — I  suppose  it  is  because  mother  suffered 
so  for  the  lack  of  them." 

Miss  Middleworth's  eyes  were  moist,  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  violets.  "I  know  she  did — poor  little  Peggy 
— she  was  so  gay  and  brave  enough  to  take  her  love  where 
she  found  it — she  needed  them  and  I  didn't.  But  your 
grandfather  was  a  stern  man,  Margaret.  .  .  .  Well,  now 
look  at  us!"  she  exclaimed,  bracing  herself.  "If  we  keep 
on,  we'll  be  crying  like  two  silly  fools.  Who  began  this, 
anyway?" 

"I  think  you  did — about  the  rings,"  Margaret  said, 
smiling  and  wiping  her  eyes. 

"I  suppose  I  did."  Miss  Middleworth  rose  from  the 
table.  "Well,  anyway,  I'm  going  to  take  the  things  to 
the  bank  in  Cove  Haven  this  afternoon.  I  would  like 
you  to  look  over  them  before  I  do." 

"Just  what  time  have  you  set.  Aunt  Caroline?" 

"Two  o'clock  will  do,"  Miss  Middleworth  answered, 
brushing  a  fleck  of  crumb  from  her  dress. 

"I  will  be  prompt,"  Margaret  said,  smiling. 

Dick  lost  all  track  of  time  while  he  was  working  on  the 
car.  He  was  not  an  expert,  although  he  had  a  good 
mechanical  sense.  The  Buick  was  a  problem.  He  found 
that  the  battery  was  low.  He  transferred  the  battery 
from  the  limousine  to  the  roadster,  but  that  didn't  help. 
He  was  under  and  over  and  in  the  car,  still  the  motor  re- 
fused to  respond. 

Little  Danny  Crimmins,  Joe's  helper,  found  him  per- 
spiring and  covered  with  grease.  Danny  was  a  strange 
looking  boy,  his  generously  freckled  face  shone  from  the 
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recent  application  of  soap  and  water.  There  had  been  a 
vain  attempt  to  plaster  down  his  dark  red  hair,  but  this 
unruly  stubble  insisted  on  sticking  out  in  all  directions, 
especially  around  a  generous  cowlick  in  the  front.  Danny 
looked  around  the  stable,  and  could  see  no  one.  Finally, 
he  spied  two  legs  sticking  out  from  under  the  Buick.  He 
stooped  and  looked  under  the  car.  His  stubby  little  nose 
and  the  cowlick  gave  him  a  strange  surprised  look,  al- 
though he  wasn't  in  the  least  surprised. 

"Say,  ain't  you  the  new  chauffeur?"  he  called. 

"I  am,  but  I  won't  be  if  I  don't  get  this  car  to  run- 
ning," Dick  answered. 

"Well,  don't  you  know  when  it's  time  to  eat?" 

"Didn't  know  it  was  so  late." 

"It's  later'n  that,"  Danny  announced  with  a  grin. 
"Cook  says  you'd  better  get  a  move  on,  if  you  want 
anything." 

"You  bet  I  do."  Dick  slid  from  under  the  car.  "Well, 
young  fellow,  who  are  you?"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
looking  Danny  over  critically. 

"I'm  Danny  Crimmins,  Joe's  helper.  What's  it  to 
you?"  Danny  answered  belligerently,  feeling  that  Dick 
might  be  inwardly  laughing  at  him. 

"Well,  I  thought  you  might  know  where  I  could  find 
the  nearest  soap  and  water." 

"It's  over  there  in  the  corner." 

"Thanks.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute."  Dick  hurried 
to  the  old  iron  sink.  Danny  followed,  and  seriously 
watched  the  washing  operations. 

"You  think  I'm  just  a  boy,  don't  you,  'cause  I'm  short. 
Well,  I'm  not — I  was  thirteen  years  old  last  Thursday." 
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"I  didn't  think  anything  of  the  kind,"  Dick  assured 
him,  trying  to  look  up  without  getting  soap  in  his  eyes. 
"I  had  you  figured  out  for  fifteen,  at  least." 

Danny  swelled  perceptibly  with  delight.  From  then 
on,  he  was  Dick's  fast  friend. 

"I'll  get  you  a  towel,"  he  said,  and  disappeared  up  the 
stairs.  He  was  back  in  a  jiffy.  "My  room's  almost 
across  the  hall  from  yours,"  he  panted,  as  he  handed  Dick 
a  clean  towel. 

"Well,  that  makes  it  nice,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yeh.  I'm  glad  it's  you  and  not  the  other  chauffeur. 
He  didn't  make  a  hit  with  nobody  around  here,  exceptin' 
Joe.     I  was  glad  when  she  fired  him." 

Dick  finished  wiping  his  face  and  hands. 

"Well,  Danny,  I'm  ready.     Lead  the  way  to  the  food." 

"Gosh,  we'd  better  hurry  or  cook'll  have  a  fit."  Danny 
started  out  almost  on  a  run. 

"She  must  be  a  terror  if  you  seem  to  be  so  afraid  of 
her.  What's  her  name?"  Dick  asked,  as  he  walked 
rapidly  in  order  to  keep  up  with  Danny. 

"It's  Mary  Connor,"  Danny  answered,   impressively. 

"Is  she  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?" 

"She  must  be  Mrs.  'cause  she  says  her  boy  would  have 
been  just  about  my  age.  That's  why  she  keeps  washin' 
my  face  before  meals." 

Dick  had  difficulty  to  keep  from  laughing.  He  knew 
it  was  a  serious  thing  to  Danny,  and  a  great  hurt  to  his 
pride.  They  had  now  reached  the  kitchen  door  and  what- 
ever amused  inclinations  he  had,  died  away  in  the  un- 
certainty as  to  Mrs.  Connor's  reception. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  servants'  dining  room  was  in  the  right  rear  ell 
of  the  house,  and  to  reach  it  from  the  outside,  neces- 
sitated a  trip  through  the  kitchen.  Both  Dick  and  Danny 
would  have  preferred  slipping  quietly  into  their  seats  at 
the  table  without  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Mary 
Connor's  disapproval.  Their  wishes  were  in  vain.  Cook 
was  standing  at  the  range,  dishing  soup.  She  held  the 
long  spoon  poised  in  the  air  as  she  watched  them  come 
in.  In  general  build,  she  was  very  like  her  mistress,  al- 
though about  a  half  a  head  taller  than  Miss  Middleworth. 
The  map  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  broken  into  bits  so 
promiscuously  over  the  faces  of  America,  had  been  more 
than  generous  where  she  was  concerned.  Dick  saw  at 
a  glance  that  she  was  a  woman  to  be  reckoned  with  and, 
that  at  all  hazards,  she  must  be  his  friend. 

"Good  morning,"  he  called,  cheerily. 

"It's  good  afternoon !  I  suppose  the  two  of  ye  know 
ye've  held  up  me  lunch  fer  fifteen  minutes,"  she  chal- 
lenged, in  a  rich,  Irish  brogue. 

"It  wasn't  Danny's  fault,  it  was  mine,"  Dick  said  with 
a  grin.  "I'll  try  to  do  better  next  time.  I  was  working 
on  a  job  that  Miss  Middleworth  particularly  wanted  fin- 
ished." 

"Shure  now,  if  yer  here  long  enough,  ye'll  understand 
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that  herself  and  me  are  jist  alike  and  as  shure  as  the 
clock.  Ye  can  best  serve  her  by  comin'  to  yer  meals  on 
time,  young  man." 

"Aw,  now,  you'll  forgive  me  once,  won't  you?"  Dick 
pleaded,  still  smiling.  "My  name  is  Dick  Billings,"  he 
said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Billings.  It's  Mary 
Connor  ye  can  call  me."  She  gave  his  hand  a  hearty 
clasp. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Connor.  I'm  surely  glad  to  know 
you."     And  he  returned  the  hand  clasp,  with  interest. 

She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "Now  how  did  ye  know  it 
was  Mrs.  ?" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  believe  that  all  the  men  in  the  world 
had  been  fools  enough  to  let  it  still  be  Miss,"  he  answered, 
glibly. 

"Is  that  so,  now.  It's  a  good  smile  ye  have,  and  a  fine 
tongue  in  yer  head.     I'll  be  thinkin'  yer  Irish  next." 

"My  mother's  family  came  from  Kildare,"  he  said  in- 
nocently. 

"From  Kildare,  was  it?"  She  beamed  and  gave  him 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder.  "I  was  born  and  raised  in  Dublin 
meself.  I  hope  yer  fond  of  onion  soup,  Dickie  Billin's. 
It's  a  left-over  from  dinner  last  night,  but  no  soup's 
spoiled  by  a  little  more  boilin'." 

"It  smells  great,"  Dick  said,  enthusiastically. 

Danny  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  ease  with  which  Dick  had  managed  to  win  his  way 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  redoubtable  face-washer.  Dick 
was  rapidly  taking  his  place  on  a  pedestal,  in  Danny's 
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estimation,  which  had  long  been  unoccupied  for  the  want 
of  an  idol. 

"For  Pete's  sake!  when  do  we  get  our  lunch?"  Joe 
called,  irately,  from  the  dining  room. 

"When  it's  served  to  you,  Joe  Sands,"  Mary  came  back 
at  him.  "We'll  eat  like  ladies  and  gintlemen  when  the 
new  guest  is  ready,  if  we  do  be  doin'  it  in  the  servants' 
hall.    Here,  Danny,  carry  the  soup  in  like  a  good  boy." 

The  meal  was  an  interesting  one.  Joe  ate  what  was  put 
before  him  morosely,  and  hardly  spoke  except  to  ask  for 
second  helpings.  Louise  ate  very  little.  Dick  tried  to 
draw  her  into  the  conversation,  but  she  answered  in  mono- 
syllables. Most  of  the  time  she  sat  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  nervously  picking  at  her  fingers.  Danny  was  too 
busy  eating  to  talk,  however,  he  missed  nothing  that  was 
said.  Dick  supplied  most  of  the  gaiety.  He  had  found 
two  friends  in  Danny  and  the  cook,  and  his  relief  at  this 
was  so  great  that  his  spirits  rose  and  expanded.  Mrs. 
Connor  went  out  of  her  way  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
him,  much  to  Joe's  disgust.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  deep  seated  enmity  between  the  cook  and  the 
gardener. 

"You've  been  with  Miss  Middleworth  a  great  many 
years,  haven't  you?"  Dick  asked,  as  Mrs.  Connor  was 
helping  him  to  a  second  piece  of  pie. 

"Siventeen  in  all,"  she  answered,  proudly. 

"Humph,"  Joe  grunted.  "I've  been  with  the  family 
over  thirty  years." 

"And  a  fine  way  ye  have  of  showin'  it,  Joe  Sands." 
Mary  was  bristling.  She  hated  the  thought  that  anyone 
could  serve  the  Middleworths  longer  than  she  had.     "I'm 
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askin'  meself  what  it  is  ye've  been  doin'  all  the  time  you 
was  left  alone  down  here.  It's  a  fine  state  we  found 
things  in — the  hedges  uncut,  the  lawns  gone  to  seed, 
nothin'  attended  to.  It's  ashamed  I'd  a  been  to  take  the 
money  the  way " 

"Well,  what  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mary  Connor," 
Joe  broke  in.  "She  never  cared  how  things  was  down 
here,  or  else  she'd  a  come  once  in  a  while.  I'm  not  to 
blame  if  she  lands  in  without  warnin'  and  finds  a  few 
things  upset.  Lord  knows  I've  had  my  troubles  since 
she  did  get  back.  I'm  worked  to  the  bone.  Never  saw 
such  a  woman.     She's  like  she  was  possessed." 

"And  enough  she's  had  to  upset  her,  what  with  you 
layin'  down  on  the  job,  and  havin'  to  git  things  ready  for 
Miss  Margaret,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  that  new 
chauffeur  yoii  recommended  had  to  run  over  her  poor 
Baba  and  kill  him." 

"Who  was  Baba?"  Dick  questioned. 

"He  was  her  cat."     Joe  snorted. 

"But  she's  got  a  cat" —  Dick  couldn't  get  the  straight 
of  it. 

"She's  got  one,  but  she  had  two,"  Mrs.  Connor  snapped. 
By  this  time  she  was  so  furious  that  she  didn't  know  with 
which  one  she  was  fighting. 

"Yes  'n  what  a  fool  she  made  of  herself,"  Joe's  voice 
rose  to  top  Mrs.  Connor's.  "She  fired  poor  William, 
who  couldn't  help  it  if  the  cat  ran  under  his  car — she 
said  he  hated  the  cat  and  ran  over  it  a  purpose — and  then 
— then — she  had  to  have  a  regular  coffin  made,  and  go 
buryin'  it  some  place,  just  like  it  was  a  human  bein' !" 

A  great  light  dawned  upon  Dick. 
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"Oh,  so  that  was  what  was  in  the  box !"  he  exclaimed. 

"What  box — how  did  you  know — that  there  was  a — " 
and  Louise's  voice  trailed  away.  She  had  been  shrinking 
back  in  her  chair  while  Mrs.  Connor  and  her  uncle  were 
quarreling.  The  words  had  been  irresistibly  wrung  from 
her. 

The  others  were  as  surprised  as  Louise,  when  they 
heard  her  speak.  A  sudden  silence  came  over  them  as 
they  turned  to  Dick,  and  waited  for  his  answer.  Her 
question  was  a  stumper  for  him.  He  knew  that  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  what  had  happened 
at  Road  End  before  his  coming. 

"Why — the  box — ^the  box 1  knew,  of  course,  that 

she  must  have  buried  the  cat  in  a  box." 

What  he  had  said  sounded  foolish,  but  for  the  moment 
his  brain  refused  to  work. 

Danny  looked  at  him  proudly.  "Gee,  you  figger  things 
out  like  a  real  detective." 

Louise  had  taken  a  sip  of  tea  to  re-gain  her  composure. 
At  Danny's  words  she  choked  slightly. 

"My  head  is  splitting,"  she  said,  rising.  For  an  instant 
she  supported  herself  on  her  chair.  "You  won't  mind  if 
I  go  out  into  the  air."  As  she  left  the  room  Dick  noticed 
that  she  was  much  paler. 

The  others  were  quiet  for  a  time. 

"Wonder  what's  the  matter  with  Louise?"  Joe  asked, 
looking  at  the  door. 

"Well,  she's  not  well,"  Mrs.  Connor  began,  stacking 
the  dishes.  "She's  not  been  sleepin'  nights.  If  it  was 
the  right  kind  of  an  uncle  she  had,  he'd  git  her  a  doctor." 

"Aw,  how'd  I  know  she  was  sick,"  Joe  said,  rising 
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slowly.     "Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  out  and  see  what's  ailin' 
her." 

Mrs.  Connor  seemed  to  have  something  on  her  mind. 
Twice,  as  she  was  clearing  the  table,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  speaking. 

"And  what  are  ye  hangin'  around  here  for?"  she  said, 
apparently  noticing  Danny  for  the  first  time,  "Here, 
carry  out  these  plates  and  be  off  with  ye." 

With  Danny  out  of  the  way  she  made  her  decision. 

"There's  somethin'  goin'  on  around  here,  or  me  name 
ain't  Mary  Connor,"  she  said,  impressively.  "Do  ye 
believe  in  spirits,  Dickie?" 

"Bottled  or  otherwise?"  He  failed  to  gather  the  deep 
import  of  her  words. 

"Ye'll  be  regrettin'  it  if  ye  make  light  of  'em." 

"Sorry,  I  didn't  catch  your  drift.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  make  light  of  either  of  them." 

"Well,  if  ye're  what  I  think  ye  are,  and  a  drop  of  pure 
Irish  blood  can  make  an  understandin'  man  out  of  the 
worst  of  'em,  ye'll  know  what  I'm  meanin'.  There's 
somethin'  goin'  on  around  here,  and  it  ain't  the  powers  of 
good  that's  at  work.  Have  ye  iver  heard  the  knocks,  Mr. 
BilHn's?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  have,"  Dick  said,  seemingly  much 
impressed. 

"If  ye  had,  ye'd  have  known  it.  I  felt  when  we  first 
come  down  here,  a  week  ago,  that  there  was  unhappiness 
about  the  place.  It's  nothin'  I  can  lay  me  finger  on,  but 
it's  around  about  us."  She  paused,  and  looked  scrutin- 
ously  at  Dick,  as  if  undecided  whether  or  not  to  continue. 
He  met  her  gaze  with  a  face  as  solemn  as  a  judge.    Sure 
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of  her  ground,  she  nodded  her  head  to  give  added  empha- 
sis to  what  she  had  just  said,  and  continued : 

"I'm  not  shure  whither  it's  somethin'  as  wants  to  git 
in,  or  somethin'  as  wants  to  git  out,  but  whatever  it  is, 
it'll  do  it !  Ther's  some  folks  as  would  laugh  at  me,  but  me 
mither  was  born  with  a  veil — Dickie — and  ther's  a  bit  of 
her  second  sight's  been  handed  down  to  me.  I  don't  like 
that  big  room  across  the  front  hall  closed  up  as  it  is. 
It's  not  right  keepin'  dead  memories  confined.  Miss 
Middleworth's  auld  grandad  was  a  sick  old  man,  and  he 
hated  all  the  changes,  so  they  tell  me.  I  can  feel  him 
near  ivery  time  Joe  Sands  is  about.  And  that's  not  all. 
Ther's  some  power  workin'  around  that  girl,  Louise.  I've 
seen  the  change.  At  first,  she  was  as  fine  a  girl  as  iver  ye 
did  see,  and  now  look  at  her — pale  as  a  ghost,  and  afraid 
of  her  own  shadow.  In  the  auld  country  folks  looks  like 
that  whin  they've  seen  what  ain't  meant  to  be  looked  on. 
I  tried  to  put  me  fears  out  of  me  mind,  callin'  meself  a 
suspicious  auld  woman,  but — last  night — I  heard  the 
knocks.  Three  times  they  come — near  the  head  of  me 
bed,  just  as  I  was  settlin'  down  fer  me  rest.  I'm  tellin' 
ye,  now,  Dickie  Billin's,  I  didn't  sleep  the  rist  o'  the 
night." 

Dick  was  willing  to  believe  that  all  the  banshees  and 
little  people  had  migrated  from  the  old  sod  to  Road  End, 
if,  by  doing  so,  he  could  hold  Mary  Connor's  friendship. 
However,  it  had  just  been  proven  to  him  that  the  most 
unaccountable  things  turn  out  to  be  remarkably  common- 
place when  viewed  with  understanding.  He  had  been 
most  exercised  over  the  mysterious  contents  of  a  certain 
wooden  box,  only  to  find  it  contained  the  sacred  remains 
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of  a  pet  cat.  Even  so,  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  Mrs.  Connor 
know  that  he  viewed  her  fears  hghtly. 

"I  can't  believe  things  are  as  serious  as  all  that,"  he 
said  gravely.  "Could  it  be  that  you  dreamed  about  hear- 
ing the  knocks?" 

"Not  this  time,"  Mrs.  Connor  said,  with  conviction. 
"I've  dreamed  it  many  times  before,  and  waked  up  in  a 
cold  sweat.  But  this  time  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am 
now.  And  I'm  tellin'  ye,  if  it  means  ill  to  Miss  Caroline 
or  Miss  Margaret,  it's  Mary  Connor's  goin'  to  stand  in 
the  way  iv  it." 

"Well,  you  can  count  on  me  to  help,  Mrs.  Connor," 
Dick  said,  rising.  "I  don't  think  you'll  need  it,  but  if  you 
do,  just  let  me  know." 

"God  bless  you  for  that.     I  knew  I  wasn't  wrong." 

"By  the  way,  Mrs.  Connor,"  he  said,  turning  at  the 
door,  "do  you  think,  by  any  chance,  it  could  be  a  ban- 
shee's gotten  into  that  Buick?" 

"Git  along  out  o'  here,  you  young  rascal.  I  think  ye'd 
be  jokin'  with  the  Pope,  Himself,  if  ye  got  the  chance." 

Dick  was  laughing  quietly,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
garage,  when  a  snatch  of  conversation,  which  he  over- 
heard, sobered  him. 

He  was  walking  along  the  outside  of  the  tall  hedge 
which  walled  in  the  garden,  his  footsteps  muffled  by  the 
sod,  when  he  heard  voices.  It  was  a  note  of  distress  in  a 
woman's  voice  which  made  him  hesitate.  Then,  the 
heavier  tones  of  a  man's  voice  came  to  him.  The  sounds 
came  from  inside  the  garden,  but  so  removed  that  he 
could  only  occasionally  catch  a  phrase  when  the  voices 
were  lifted. 
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"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  the  man  spoke,  hoarsely. 

"I  was  afraid — I  didn't  dare,"  the  woman  sobbed. 

"A  fine  mess  you've  made,"  the  man  was  speaking  now. 
Then  there  was  a  jumble,  as  both  spoke  at  once.  Finally, 
he  heard  the  man  say :  "I  don't  know  what  I  can  do — 
there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay — "  and  the  rest  was  lost  as 
the  voice  was  lowered. 

Dick  thought  the  voices  were  those  of  Louise  and  Joe, 
but  he  was  not  sure.  He  tried  to  look  through  the  hedge. 
It  was  too  thick,  and  there  was  no  break,  until  it  joined 
the  arbor  at  the  rear,  where  there  was  a  gate.  He  walked 
rapidly  to  the  gate  and  peered  in,  but  could  see  nothing. 
He  even  walked  into  the  garden  and  found  the  approxi- 
mate spot  where  the  speakers  must  have  been  standing, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  Mary  Connor  was  right 
— in  spite  of  her  psychic  powers  of  deduction.  There  was 
something  which  threatened  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Road 
End.  Dick  hurriedly  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  to 
the  garage,  his  mind  very  much  more  troubled  over  what 
he  had  heard  than  it  was  over  the  baffling  problem  of  the 
Buick. 

The  perversity  which  governs  inanimate  objects,  gov- 
erned the  roadster.  He  had  scarcely  begun  on  his  second 
tour  of  inspection  of  its  internal  workings,  when  he  lo- 
cated the  trouble.  He  found  the  wire  to  the  timer  was 
broken.  Very  simple  to  fix  when  you  know  what  needs 
fixing.  He  replaced  the  battery  in  the  limousine,  and 
dusted  and  cleaned  both  cars.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  he 
had  made  a  successful  start  with  his  new  duties.  It  would 
be  nearly  two  hours  before  Miss  Middleworth  would 
start  for  Cove  Haven. 
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While  he  was  washing,  his  mind  was  still  dwelling  on 
the  snatch  conversation.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  find  Joe  and  see  if  he  showed  traces  of 
recent  agitation.  Not  wishing  to  appear  to  be  looking 
for  him,  Dick  started  to  wander  aimlessly  around  the 
grounds.  Over  on  the  left  of  the  house  he  heard  a  lawn 
mower,  and  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he 
found  Danny  at  work  there. 

"Is  Joe  around?"  he  asked,  as  Danny  stopped  mowing 
and  wiped  his  face  on  his  sleeve. 

"Naw, — he  always  leaves  me  the  hardest  work  to  do. 
He's  over  in  the  hollow  burnin'  up  some  trash.  Do  you 
want  him?" 

"I  only  wanted  to  ask  him  where  was  the  best  place  to 
get  a  battery  re-charged.  There's  no  hurry.  I'll  see  him 
when  he  comes  back.  I'm  going  down  to  the  beach,  if 
anyone  wants  me." 

"Sure,"  said  Danny,  and  started  mowing  again. 

Dick  went  out  through  the  front  gate,  and  made  his 
way  down  the  little  hill  which  sloped  to  the  bay.  There 
was  no  path,  and  the  walking  was  made  more  difficult 
by  the  scrub  growth  which  grew  profusely.  He  had  come 
out  on  the  sands,  and  was  looking  at  the  blue  water,  his 
mind  busily  turning  over  the  strange  chain  of  events 
which  had  brought  him  here,  when  he  became  conscious 
that  he  was  not  alone.  Miss  Van  Ept  was  sitting  about 
twenty  feet  away.  She  was  almost  on  a  line  with  him, 
but  in  such  deep  study  that  she  had  been  unaware  of 
his  approach.  She  was  idly  letting  the  sand  sift  through 
her  fingers.  He  could  only  see  her  profile,  but  he  knew 
that  her  eyes  were  gazing  out  at  the  water  with  that  same 
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troubled  look  in  them  which  had  proven  irresistible  to 
him.  He  tried  to  draw  back  before  she  saw  him — in 
doing  so,  his  foot  struck  a  dry  twig,  and  the  snap  caused 
her  to  look  in  his  direction.  They  continued  to  look  at 
each  other  for  some  time,  without  moving. 

Margaret  had  come  down  to  the  beach  to  be  alone. 
The  scene  at  luncheon  with  her  aunt  had  served  to  in- 
tensify her  unhappiness — her  constant  rebellion  at  the 
thought  of  being  a  dependent.  It  had  brought  back, 
vividly,  the  years  of  struggle  against  poverty  which  had 
been  her  mother's  dowry  for  choosing  to  marry  the  man 
she  loved.  It  had  been  so  senseless,  and  could  so  easily 
have  been  avoided.  The  very  thought  of  her  grandfather 
filled  her  with  a  feeling  of  hatred.  In  his  blindness,  he  had 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  all  those  about  him.  And  now, 
some  day,  his  money  would  come  to  her — a  Van  Ept. 
There  was  a  subtle  irony  in  that.  In  her  present  mood, 
it  was  the  only  pleasure  she  could  derive  from  the  knowl- 
edge that,  later  on,  she  would  have  what  should  have 
been  her  mother's. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of  her  childhood  was 
of  the  Christmas  when  she  was  ten  years  old.  Her  father 
had  returned  to  Boston  from  an  unsuccessful  tour  with 
an  orchestra.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  realized  what 
a  struggle  it  had  been  for  her  parents  to  make  Christmas 
a  happy  time  for  her.  Her  mother  was  ill,  and  her  father's 
usual  buoyancy  of  spirit  had  failed  him.  Then,  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  a  huge  box  had  arrived  from  Aunt  Caro- 
line. She  had  been  wild  with  excitement,  and  eagerly 
helped  her  father  unpack  the  box — filled  as  it  was  with 
wonderful,  mysterious  packages.     Late  that  night,  when 
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she  was  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep,  she  heard  her  mother 
read  a  letter  to  her  father,  which  she  had  written  to  her 
aunt.  It  was  filled  with  love  and  many  thanks  for  the 
kind  thoughts  of  them  on  Christmas,  but  it  also  men- 
tioned many  things  which  later  on  she  was  to  ask  her 
mother  to  explain.  One  part  of  the  letter  she  would  never 
forget:  "I  am  keeping  the  beautiful  things  which  you 
have  sent  to  little  Margaret.  I  know  that  father's  enmity 
does  not  extend  to  her,  and  I  want  her  to  keep  them,  be- 
cause you  sent  them,  and  because  I  want  her  to  love  you. 
However,  I  am  returning  your  gifts  to  Peter  and  me. 
They  come  indirectly  from  father,  and,  since  he  so  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  his  will  that  you,  too,  were  to  be 
disinherited  should  you  ever  assist  me  in  any  way,  I  feel 
these  gifts  come  with  his  disapproval,  even  though  he 
has  passed  beyond  the  grave." 

She  had  lain  awake  for  hours  trying  to  understand 
what  she  had  heard.  It  was  a  strange  Christmas  for  the 
child  of  ten,  who  had  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  a 
tragedy.  Now,  the  more  she  thought  of  the  incident, 
and  of  her  subsequent  talks  with  her  mother,  she  felt 
that  her  mother  would  not  approve  of  her  being  here. 
Yet,  where  else  could  she  have  gone? 

Her  reverie  had  been  broken  by  the  snapping  of  the 
twig  under  Dick's  foot.  The  sound  startled  her,  and, 
glancing  up,  she  saw  the  new  chauffeur.  As  she  looked 
at  him,  the  amused  twinkle  came  back  into  her  eyes. 
What  was  it  about  this  man  that  always  made  her  want  to 
laugh?  Who  was  he,  anyway?  And,  above  all,  what 
on  earth  had  allowed  her  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  her  aunt  under  an  assumed  name — for  she  felt 
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certain  that  his  name  was  assumed,  and  that  he  had 
juggled  facts  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  No  matter  what 
his  reasons  were  for  doing  this,  she  instinctively  knew 
that  he  was  a  gentleman.  Even  so,  her  own  attitude  in 
the  matter  mystified  her.  It  is  true  that  the  sudden  ad- 
vent to  Road  End  of  the  man  whose  taxi  had  nearly 
killed  them,  on  the  day  before,  had  its  element  of  di- 
version. It  was  so  absurd  that  it  bordered  on  opera 
bouffe,  and  had  lent  a  note  of  interest  to  a  day  which 
had  started  out  to  be  rather  trying.  However,  she  owed 
it  to  Aunt  Caroline  to  find  the  solution  to  the  riddle  of 
this  impulsive  young  man's  actions,  and,  if  need  be,  ex- 
pose his  false  colors. 

The  twinkle  in  her  eyes  grew  into  a  smile — ^the  same 
enigmatic  smile  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library.  As 
the  smile  grew,  his  color  heightened  until  his  face  was  a 
rosy  hue.  He  became  uncomfortably  aware  of  his  ill- 
fitting  uniform,  its  offending  points  grew  abnormally  so. 
It  seemed  inevitable  to  him  that  he  should  always  be 
placed  in  a  ridiculous  position  when  they  met.  She  saw 
the  flush,  and  was  even  more  amused  by  it.  No  doubt  a 
cat  feels  the  same  way  if  she  knows  she  can  eat  the  can- 
ary whenever  she  pleases. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  William  Richard  Billings,"  she 
said,  dwelling  on  the  words  insinuatingly. 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  no  knight  with  a  banner  likes  to 
be  laughed  at  by  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

"I  think  we  have  met  before,"  she  continued,  when 
she  received  no  acknowledgment  to  her  greeting. 

"Yes,  we  have,  Miss  Van  Ept.  I  was  sure  you  recog- 
nized me,"  he  said,  finding  his  voice  at  last. 
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"Why  didn't  you  tell  my  aunt?"  her  voice  still  held 
the  same  tone. 

"Because  I  knew  that  she  wouldn't  hire  me  if  she  knew 
that  I  had,  inadvertently,  been  the  cause  of  yesterday's 
accident.     It  was  just  luck  that  she  didn't  recognize  me." 

"Then,  you  followed  us  out  here  purposely?"  The 
twinkle  left  her  eyes  and  her  voice  held  a  menace  in  it. 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  Van  Ept,  that  I  didn't  know  to 
whom  I  was  applying  for  the  position,  until  your  aunt 
came  into  the  room.  I  found  the  paper  in  your  taxi  and 
noticed  the  marked  advertisement.  I  needed  the  work, 
so  I  came  out." 

His  words  carried  conviction. 

"You  don't  talk  as  though  you  were  an  ordinary  chauf- 
feur," she  said. 

"I'm  not."  He  regained  enough  composure  to  smile, 
and  come  a  few  steps  closer  to  her. 

"Then  what  are  you?" 

"Well,  just  at  present,  I  am  a  chaufifeur."  He  knew 
it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  dissemble  where  she  was  con- 
cerned. 

"Then  that  beautiful  cock  and  bull  story,  that  you  told 
my  aunt  this  morning,  was  a  complete  fabrication." 

"It  wasn't  bad,  was  it?"  and  he  grinned,  looking  back 
upon  his  inventiveness  with  pride. 

"I  think  it  was  horrible — "  she  said,  coldly.  "Why  did 
you  do  it?" 

"I  hadn't  realized  that  I  needed  references  until  she 
asked  for  them.  After  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  had,  what 
else  could  I  do?" 
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"I  don't  know."     She  hardly  reaHzed  she  had  spoken. 

"You  don't  know  what?" 

Her  temper  was  rising.  "I  meant,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  just  how  much  of  an  aversion  you  have 
toward  telling  an  untruth.  You  certainly  succeeded  this 
morning  with  a  great  deal  of  ease." 

"I  hated  doing  it,  Miss  Van  Ept.  Please  believe  me." 
He  paused  for  a  moment.  "May  I  ask  you  a  question?" 
he  said,  in  rather  an  embarrassed  way. 

"You  may,  but  I  reserve  the  right  to  answer." 

"Your  answer  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  me  in  my 
present  position,"  he  said  earnestly.  "I  knew  that  you 
saw  through  my  story  this  morning,  and  I  have  been 
wondering,  since,  why  you  didn't  tell  your  aunt." 

She  had  been  wondering  about  the  same  thing.  Her 
eyes  left  his  face  and  gazed  out  over  the  water.  A  slight 
smile  played  around  her  mouth.  She  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  This  man  was  her  aunt's  chauffeur,  and  yet,  in 
talking  to  him,  she  found  herself  forgetting  that  fact. 
In  spite  of  everything,  and  evidently  because  of  his  past, 
he  unconsciously  took  his  place  as  a  social  equal.  He  had 
outraged  all  of  her  ideals  of  honesty,  yet  she  found  her- 
self liking  him.  It  was  most  disturbing  and  it  was  high 
time  that  he  should  be  put  in  his  place. 

"Because  I  felt  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  at  last. 

He  hadn't  expected  this,  and  her  words  were  like  a 
wet  blanket  to  him.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  he  did 
not  want  to  appear  as  an  object  of  pity,  especially  to 
her. 

"This  morning,"  she  continued,  "I  hoped  there  might 
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be  some  truth  in  what  you  said.  You  were  very  kind  to 
us  yesterday,  which  showed  you  had  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman.  That  is  why  I  hoped  my  aunt  would  give 
you  the  chance.  I  am  afraid  I  acted  unwisely  in  not  tell- 
ing her.    However,  it  isn't  too  late  to  rectify  that." 

"Please  don't,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

"Why  not?" 

He  couldn't  tell  her  that  he  wished  to  keep  his  place 
because  he  wanted  to  be  near  her. 

"Because  I  need  the  work,"  he  said,  throwing  all  the 
sincerity  possible  into  his  words. 

"But  surely,  it  wouldn't  be  a  hardship  for  you  to  lose 
a  position  that  you  have  never  held  before,"  she  said, 
with  surprise. 

"Yes,  it  would — you  don't  understand." 

In  his  earnestness,  he  sat  down  beside  her.  She  glanced 
quickly  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  totally  unaware  of 
having  done  so,  so  she  took  no  notice  of  the  breach 
of  etiquette. 

"Come  to  think  of  it — "  he  was  saying,  "I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  understand,  or  even  believe  that 
I  am  telling  you  the  truth;  and  yet  I  feel  confident  in 
your  judgment,  and  am  willing  to  accept  any  decision 
that  your  sense  of  justice  may  give.  Have  you  ever  tried 
with  all  your  heart  and  soul  to  do  something — and  failed 
— and  then,  in  desperation,  taken  a  chance  on  the  first 
opening  that  presented  itself?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  again  her  eyes  looked  over  the 
bay  and  beyond. 

He  hadn't  expected  an  answer,  and  the  low,  vibrant 
tone  in  her  voice  startled  him.        Here  was  a  longing 
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greater  than  anything  he  had  experienced.  In  one  word 
she  had  told  him  that  she  had  had  great  hopes,  and  that 
they  had  been  frustrated.  It  made  him  want  to  gather 
her  into  his  arms  and  comfort  her. 

"Have  you?"  he  said,  softly. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  think — I  mean — so  have  I.  Last 
year,  when  I  was  in  college,  I  was  sure  I  was  going  to  set 
the  world  on  fire  with  my  cleverness.  This  year  I  have 
tried,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  even  show  what  I  can 
do.  Somehow,  as  I'm  talking  to  you,  I  see  it  was  my 
own  egotism  that  prevented  me  from  succeeding.  I 
wanted  to  do  it  all  myself — I  wanted  to  leap,  and  I  should 
have  walked.    I'm  not  sure  but  that  I  should  have  crept." 

"You  aren't  even  creeping  out  here.  Why  did  you 
come?"     She  continued  to  look  out  over  the  water. 

"That's  simple  enough,"  he  answered.  "I  was  broke, 
my  landlady  had  asked  for  my  room,  and  I  had  given  up 
trying  to  get  a  job  at  what  I  wanted  to  do.  You  will 
think  I'm  insane,  but  I  spent  my  last  dollar  on  that  taxi- 
ride  yesterday,  just  to  give  Fate  a  test  and  see  if  she 
would  tell  me  where  I  should  start  looking  for  work. 
I  was  ready  to  sell  neckties,  or  anything,  to  get  money. 
Then  I  found  your  paper  with  the  marked  want  ad,  and 
acted  on  the  hunch.     You  know  the  rest." 

"It  was  Aunt  Caroline's  paper,"  was  all  she  said. 

"Oh." 

He  would  rather  not  have  said  the  "oh,"  but  it  slipped 
out  at  the  death  of  another  one  of  his  cherished  bits  of 
romance. 

Then  she  started  to  laugh,  not  just  an  amused  laugh^ 
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but  a  good  hearty  one,  which  caused  her  to  throw  back  her 
head.  Its  effect  on  Dick  was  worse  than  his  hurt  at  her 
pity.     He  was  stung  to  the  quick.     He  rose  abruptly. 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Van  Ept.  I  see  you  don't  under- 
stand."    He  started  to  turn  away. 

"Please  don't  misunderstand  me,"  she  said,  controlling 
her  merriment,  "I'm  not  laughing  at  you.  I'm  laughing 
at  myself — perhaps  a  little  at  both  of  us.  It's  the  first 
good  laugh  I've  had  in  days.     Don't  begrudge  it  to  me." 

"At  present,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  begrudge  any- 
thing," he  said,  bitterly. 

"Please  don't  put  me  on  the  defensive."  She  was  not 
laughing  now,  but  her  eyes  were  dancing.  "I  seem  to 
have  always  been  on  the  defensive,  and  I  don't  like  it.  If 
you  will  only  stop  to  consider,  I'm  sure  you  will  find  us 
both  amusing.  Laying  aside  what  we  have  been  and 
taking  us  just  as  we  are — ^how  we  met  yesterday,  and 
now  that  we  are  here,  you  as  my  aunt's  chauffeur  making 
a  deep  confession  to  me,  and  me  with  an  impulse  to  con- 
fide in  you " 

"Do  you  really  want  to?"  he  cried,  sitting  down  again. 

"I  did — that's  what  made  me  laugh.  It's  all  too  ab- 
surd." 

"Why  is  it?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Do  you  realize  that  I  don't  know  your  name?  Every 
time  I  see  you  I'm  afraid  you'll  add  something  else  to  it. 
It  started  out  William  Billings  and  then  you  threw  in  the 
Dick " 

"You  made  that  addition,"  he  laughed. 

"Well,  never  mind  how  it  got  there.     It's  there  now. 
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and  for  the  life  of  me  I'm  not  sure  that  any  one  of  them 
belongs  to  you." 

"The  'Dick'  does." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  with  mock  relief.  "If  you 
expect  me  to  keep  your  secret,  I  think  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  tell  me  what  follows  Dick." 

"I  don't  want  to  keep  anything  from  you,  Miss  Van 
Ept,  however,  as  long  as  I  am  here,  I  would  like  to  remain 
Billings  or  Dick  as  the  case  may  be.  When  I  have  been 
able  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  the  bills  I  owe,  and 
have  made  something  of  myself,  then — well,  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  will  ever  know  how  proud  I'll  be  if  I'm  allowed 
to  come  to  you  and  say :     'Miss  Van  Ept,  may  I  present 

Mr.  Richard '"  and  he  supplied  the  omission  of  the 

last  name  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm.  "If  you  insist,  I  will 
supply  the  name  now,  but  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say :  'Miss 
Van  Ept,  may  I  present.'  " 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "and  I  admire 
you  for  it.  I  think  I  envy  you  a  little— envy  your  having 
the  courage.  I  feel  sure  when  you  thought  you  had 
failed,  you  could  have  gone  back  home — couldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  could."  His  tone  implied  that  he  never  would 
have  done  so. 

Margaret  caught  the  significance.  "That  would  have 
been  the  easy  way,  wouldn't  it?  That's  the  way  I  took," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean."  He  tried  not 
to  show  how  deeply  interested  he  was.  "I  wish  that 
you  would,  just  for  this  afternoon,  treat  me  as  a  friend." 

"What  else  am  I  doing?"  she  looked  at  him,  archly. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  and  stand  corrected,"  he  said, 
bowing. 

"I  came  out  here  to  talk  things  over  with  myself,  but 
I  do  feel  the  need  of  confiding  in  someone  who  under- 
stands. I  can't  talk  to  Aunt  Caroline,  she  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  see  my  point  of  view.  Now  you  turn  up  from 
nowhere,  and  tell  me  that  you  have  been  going  through 
experiences  very  similar  to  my  own.  It's  a  strange  world, 
isn't  it?" 

"It's  a  very  interesting  world."  He  would  like  to  have 
said  that  it  was  a  most  wonderful  world,  since  he  was 
talking  to  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  it. 

"Yes,  it  is  interesting,"  she  murmured,  "but  it's  aw- 
fully hard  and  cold  at  times.  I  bent  every  ounce  of  en- 
ergy in  me  toward  making  a  career  for  myself  on  the 
stage.     You  can  judge  how  I  succeeded." 

"You  would  have  been  splendid!"  he  said,  enthusias- 
tically. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so.  Nobody  else  did."  She  smiled, 
bitterly. 

"Wouldn't  they  give  you  a  chance  to  show  what  you 
could  do?" 

"Yes,  I  rehearsed  in  a  vaudeville  act,  and  a  play  which 
didn't  open.  Then  I  played  a  bit  in  a  production  that 
lasted  two  weeks  on  the  road.  After  that,  it  was  just  one 
month  after  another  of  unsuccessful  tramping  around, 
looking  for  work.  Aunt  Caroline  heard  of  what  I  was 
doing,  through  a  friend  of  hers,  and  she  suddenly  landed 
in  New  York,  filled  with  outraged  Middleworth  pride, 
and  found  me  struggling  against  an  accumulation  of 
debts." 
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"Wouldn't  she  help  you?" 

"Yes,  she  helped  me,  but  only  in  her  own  way.  She 
was  furious  to  think  that  anyone  connected  with  the 
Middleworth  family  would  consider  going  on  the  stage. 
She  showed  me  how  much  of  a  failure  I  had  been,  even 
though,  in  spite  of  her  reasoning,  I  knew  that  I  hadn't  had 
a  fair  chance.  Then  she  asked  me  to  come  and  live  with 
her,  because  she  was  lonely.  I  had  never  known  a  Middle- 
worth  to  ask  a  favor  before.  As  a  final  inducement,  she 
offered  to  close  up  her  Vermont  home  and  come  to  Road 
End,  so  I  could  be  near  New  York  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  things  that  interested  me.  I  surrendered  to  the 
power  of  the  Middleworth  dollars  and  the  Middleworth 
pride.  Someone  has  always  stepped  in  and  kept  me  from 
doing  what  I  wanted  to  do.  It  was  weak  of  me — wasn't 
it?"  she  said,  rising. 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  was,"  Dick  replied,  slowly  get- 
ting to  his  feet.  "I  think  it  was  wonderful — a  girl  there, 
battling  alone." 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  a  girl  shouldn't  battle  as 
successfully  as  a  man?"  she  said,  turning  on  him  de- 
fiantly. While  she  was  talking  she  had  been  playing  with 
a  little  stone.  She  unwittingly  held  it  as  if  she  were 
going  to  strike  him. 

He  thought  that  had  David  been  a  woman  he  would 
have  looked  as  she  did,  now,  when  he  faced  Goliath.  He 
was  slightly  taken  aback.  To  cover  his  embarrassment, 
he  scooped  up  a  large  pebble.  "No,  I  don't  think  there 
Is,"  he  said,  brushing  the  sand  from  the  stone. 

"Miss  Van  Ept — Miss  Van  Ept — "  someone  called 
from  the  road  above. 
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Margaret  looked  back,  but  saw  no  one. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  take  it  out  on  you,"  she  said,  realiz- 
ing that  she  had  made  him  the  butt  of  her  exasperation. 
Her  mood  had  not  entirely  passed,  and  for  the  want  of 
some  tangible  means  of  expression,  she  threw  the  stone 
she  held,  out  over  the  water, 

"That's  all  right,"  he  laughed  and  sent  his  stone  after 
hers. 

The  two  met  just  before  they  reached  the  water. 

She  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  blazing.  What  he  had 
done  was  a  concrete  exemplification  of  her  utter  inability 
to  finish  what  she  started. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  she  said  furiously. 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

*T  don't  know,"  he  answered,  helplessly. 

"Miss  Van  Ept !"  the  voice  from  above  called  again. 

They  turned  and  saw  Mary  Connor,  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  waving  frantically  in  their  direction. 
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"I  WONDER  what  can  be  the  matter  with  Mary?" 
Margaret  exclaimed. 

Dick  knew  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  she  wasn't 
actually  speaking  to  him,  so  he  didn't  answer  her  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  still  too  aghast  at  the 
sudden  change  in  Miss  Van  Ept  to  have  been  of  any  assist- 
ance in  conjecturing  the  cause  of  Mary's  agitation. 
Margaret  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  they  saw 
Mary  start  towards  them,  then  stop  and  look  back.  A 
moment  later  Danny  joined  her;  a  few  words  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  Danny  was  off  on  a  run  down  the  hill 
in  their  direction. 

By  this  time  Margaret  was  thoroughly  alarmed. 

"Something  serious  has  happened,"  she  said,  apprehen- 
sively, and  hurried  up  the  hill. 

"Well,  what  in  the  deuce — "  Dick  started  to  say,  and 
ended  by  staring  vacantly  after  Margaret.  A  moment 
ago  he  was  engaged  in  a  wonderful  interchange  of  confi- 
dences with  Miss  Van  Ept,  a  thing  which  he  hadn't  hoped 
would  take  place  for  days,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  He  had 
been  sailing  among  the  clouds.  Then  he  did  something, 
— what  it  was  he  hadn't  the  faintest  idea — ,  and  its  effect 
on  her  had  been  as  great  as  if  he  had  insulted  her.  Be- 
fore any  explanations  could  be  made,  she  had  left  him  in 
answer  to  a  frantic  summons  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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He  endeavored  to  piece  together  the  last  of  their  conver- 
sation to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  cause  of  her  revul- 
sion. He  could  not  recall  anything  he  had  said,  and  the 
only  thing  he  had  done  was  to  throw  a  stone  and  happen 
to  hit  the  one  she  had  thrown.  At  the  time,  he  had 
experienced  the  elation  which  a  poor  shot  feels  in  obtain- 
ing a  chance  hit.  By  all  the  rules  he  should  have  risen 
a  point  or  two  in  her  estimation,  but  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  rules  where  Margaret  Van  Ept  was  concerned. 

"Mr.  Billings !"  Danny  called,  breathlessly,  "you  had 
better  come  up  to  the  house." 

"What's  wrong  up  there?"  Dick  asked,  irritably. 

Danny's  eyes  were  wide  with  excitement. 

"I  dunno,"  he  said,  "somethin's  up.  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  in  a  state  again,  so  Mrs.  Connor  says.  She's 
called  us  all  in,  and  I  was  told  to  be  sure  and  find  you." 

"Well,  let's  see  what  it's  all  about,"  Dick  said,  as  they 
started  to  walk  briskly  toward  the  house. 

The  affairs  of  Road  End  were  evidently  in  as  much  of 
a  turmoil  as  his  own. 

"Gee,  I  hope  she  don't  fire  you,"  Danny  panted,  as  they 
climbed  the  hill. 

In  the  complete  absorption  over  his  recent  misfortune, 
Dick  had  forgotten  about  his  precarious  position  in  the 
establishment.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
be  personally  involved. 

"Do  you  think  it's  as  bad  as  that?"  he  asked,  trying  to 
anticipate  this  new  menace. 

"I  dunno,"  Danny  answered,  "she  acted  just  like  this 
when  she  fired  William.  We  was  all  called  into  the 
library.    I  was  scared  to  death." 
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"Is  that  where  we're  going  now  ?" 

"Yeh,"  Danny  replied,  impressively. 

When  they  rounded  the  rear  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Connor 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  was  in  a 
high  fluster  of  excitement  and  nervously  fanned  herself 
with  a  pulled-up  end  of  her  apron. 

"Ah,  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  ye  here,  Dickie!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Where  else  did  you  think  I'd  be?"  he  asked,  with 
surprise. 

Mrs.  Connor  was  rather  embarrassed  at  that.  "I  don't 
know,  for  the  life  o'  me,  but  it's  good  that  yer  here." 

Their  earlier  conversation  flashed  through  Dick's  mind. 
"Do  you  need  my  help  so  soon?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Only  to  vindicate  me  judgment,  me  boy.  Go  right  on 
through  the  butler's  pantry  into  the  dining  room.  We're 
to  wait  in  there." 

"What's  it  all  about,  Mrs.  Connor?" 

"Ye'll  be  findin'  out  soon  enough.  Go  'long  with  the 
two  of  ye.    I'm  after  a  cup  of  tea  fer  the  Missus." 

"Hang  such  a  procedure,"  Dick  said  under  his  breath, 
as  he  sat  down  in  the  dining  room  to  await  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  pleasure.  Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  chauffeur 
had  been  his  own  choice,  and  he  had  thought  that  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  usual  contingencies  which  went 
with  such  a  position,  but  sitting  around  cooling  his  heels 
while  an  erratic  woman  made  up  her  mind  was  another 
matter  and  not  what  he  had  bargained  for.  To  all  appear- 
ances his  luck  had  been  phenomenal.  There  had  been  no 
real  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  obtain  employment 
in  the  very  house  where  Miss  Van  Ept  lived,  yet  he  had 
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done  so  and  without  references.  Luck  had  also  been  with 
him  when  he  met  Miss  Van  Ept  under  such  favorable  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  inevitable,  that, 
just  when  everything  was  moving  along  smoothly,  un- 
looked  for  occurrences  happened  from  unexpected  direc- 
tions and  upset  all  of  his  calculations.  The  peace  and 
quiet  of  Road  End  was  decidedly  on  the  surface  and 
subject  to  violent  disturbances — not  the  least  violent  of 
which  had  been  Miss  Van  Ept's  recent  actions.  Perhaps 
the  cause  of  his  present  state  of  mind  could  be  traced 
directly  to  Miss  Van  Ept. 

The  door  leading  into  the  library  was  ajar.  Dick  was 
sitting  on  one  of  the  dining  room  chairs  which  had  been 
drawn  back  to  the  wall,  near  the  door.  There  was  a  low 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  library,  but  he  was  too 
occupied  with  his  present  disgruntled  state  of  mind  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Suddenly,  a  voice  was  raised.  It 
was  Miss  Van  Ept's. 

"But,  Auntie,  are  you  sure?"  she  was  saying. 

"Sure?"  Miss  Middleworth  asked,  with  exasperation. 
"Of  course  I'm  sure.  You  can  see,  yourself,  that  the 
necklace  is  gone.  The  case  is  there,  empty.  It  was  among 
the  things  I  had  sent  out.  I  am  positive  of  that  because 
one  of  the  pearls  was  loose  and  I  made  a  mental  note  to 
have  all  of  the  settings  gone  over.  I  put  it  back  in  the 
box,  carefully,  and  the  things  have  been  locked  in  the 
wall  safe  upstairs  ever  since." 

Dick  was  listening  attentively,  now. 

"This  is  awful !"  Miss  Van  Ept's  voice  plainly  denoted 
her  distress. 

"Awful — it's  terrible!    Of  all  the  pieces  I  own,  I  could 
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have  spared  any  better  than  that  necklace.  It  was  an 
anniversary  present  to  mother  from  your  grandfather, 
and  was  an  antique  when  he  bought  it.  She  prized  it  so 
highly  that  she  was  like  a  child  in  her  love  for  it.  Father 
often  remarked  that  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  have  her  portrait  painted,  if  he  hadn't 
suggested  that  she  wear  the  necklace." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  call  the  police,  Aunt  Caroline." 

"And  have  our  name  spread  all  over  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspaper?"  Miss  Middleworth  said,  with  con- 
sternation. "I'll  do  that  only  as  a  last  resort.  That  neck- 
lace has  not  left  Road  End,  Margaret,  and  I'm  going  to 
find  out  where  it  is." 

"It's  such  a  terrible  thought,  I  can't  believe  that — whom 
do  you  suspect?" 

Dick  could  hear  Miss  Middleworth  pacing  up  and  down. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  she  answered,  "I  would  stake  my  life 
on  my  old  servants.  They  have  been  with  me  too  long  to 
stoop  to  a  thing  like  this.  But — I'm  not  sure  of  that  new 
chauffeur." 

Dick  jumped  to  his  feet.  This  was  the  last  straw.  He 
didn't  stop  to  reflect  that,  as  the  last  servant  to  join  the 
household,  he  would  be  the  first  to  be  under  suspicion. 
His  only  thought  was  that  he,  Richard  Staunton,  was  con- 
sidered a  thief.  With  one  step  he  reached  the  door,  pushed 
it  open,  and  strode  into  the  room. 

"Oh,  gee,"  Danny  gasped,  and  much  against  his  will, 
and  in  spite  of  his  fears,  overpowering  curiosity  com- 
pelled him  to  follow. 

When  Dick  made  his  sudden  appearance,  Miss  Van 
Ept  was  standing  by  the  davenport  table  and  her  aunt, 
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who  had  been  nervously  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of 
her,  remained  transfixed  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Both 
women  were  startled.  Miss  Aliddleworth  started  to  speak, 
but  Dick  didn't  wait  for  words  from  anybody. 

"Miss  Middleworth,"  he  said,  "you  may  accuse  me  of 
eavesdropping,  although  I  couldn't  help  the  door  being 
ajar,  but  I  am  not  a  thief  and  I  question  your  right  to  pin 
suspicion  on  anyone  of  us,  before  you  have  made  a 
thorough  investigation." 

Twice  Miss  Middleworth's  mouth  opened,  the  third 
time  she  managed  to  gasp:  "Have  you  no  realization  of 
the  common  etiquette  of  your  position  ?  I  have  never  been 
dictated  to  by  one  of  my  servants  and  I  don't  propose  to 
start  now." 

Mary  came  in  while  Miss  Middleworth  was  speaking. 
She  saw  that  something  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
She  walked  toward  her  mistress,  with  the  tea.  but  her  eyes 
were  apprehensively  scanning  the  faces  of  the  others  in 
the  room.  She  feared  for  Dick.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  was  wrong  and  that  he  had  stolen  the  necklace? 
As  she  handed  the  cup  of  tea  to  Miss  Middleworth  her 
hand  shook  and  the  cup  rattled.  Miss  Aliddleworth's  hand 
shook  as  she  took  the  tea. 

"Mary,  you  idiot, — you  are  jerking  so  that  you've 
gotten  me  doing  it." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  mum,  but  I'm  that  excited,"  Mary 
murmured,  breathlessly. 

Dick  still  faced  them  defiantly. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  you,  Miss  Middleworth,  I  mean 
what  I  said." 

"You  will  speak  when  you're  spoken  to,  young  man." 
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Miss  Middleworth  seemed  to  grow  taller  from  the  force 
of  her  indignation. 

"Aunt  Caroline  has  accused  nobody,  yet,"  Margaret 
said,  hastily.  She  caught  Dick's  eye,  and  her  glance 
pleaded  with  him  to  be  calm.  "The  others  will  be  here 
presently,  and  we  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  unfortu- 
nate affair." 

Her  glance  steadied  Dick,  and  her  words,  luckily, 
diverted  her  aunt's  mind  into  another  channel. 

"Yes,  where  are  they,"  the  irate  woman  exclaimed. 
"Why  should  they  keep  me  waiting?  Where  is  Louise 
and  what's  become  of  Joe?" 

"He  went  down  to  burn  up  some  trash."  Danny  spoke 
up  so  timidly  that  he  could  hardly  be  heard. 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  find  him?"  Miss  Middleworth 
snapped. 

The  boy  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  shook  his  head 
helplessly. 

Mary  suddenly  collected  herself, 

"Louise  was  in  the  kitchen  a  moment  ago,  I'll  get 
her,"  she  said,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"Be  quick  about  it,"  Miss  Middleworth  ejaculated,  and 
resumed  her  nervous  pacing.  While  she  walked,  she  in- 
tently studied  a  string  of  amber  beads  which  she  wore, 
however,  she  was  not  conscious  of  doing  so. 

Dick  hadn't  moved  since  he  first  faced  Miss  Middle- 
worth.  Margaret's  glance  had  calmed  him — the  tense- 
ness of  his  body  had  relaxed  slightly,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  wavering  in  the  determination  which  showed  in 
his  face.  His  mind  was  made  up  to  end  this  masquerade. 
As   soon  as  this   ridiculous   investigation   was   over,   he 
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would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  go  back  to  New 
York  where  he  belonged. 

Margaret  stood  looking  at  the  floor.  Her  brows  were 
knit.  Finally  she  gave  a  spasmodic  little  sigh  which 
seemed  to  say  "Why  do  such  things  have  to  be,"  and 
crossed  to  one  of  the  front  windows  and  remained  gazing 
into  space. 

Dick's  eyes  had  followed  Margaret.  He  thought  she 
might  give  him  another  sign  of  her  understanding  of 
his  innocence.  When  she  didn't,  he  felt  a  pang  of  disap- 
pointment. He  wondered  if  she  would  be  sorry  when  he 
left — but  then,  why  should  she? 

The  room  was  very  still  save  for  the  sound  of  Miss 
Middleworth's  footsteps.  It  was  still,  yet  the  air  was 
charged.  It  would  be  a  relief  if  some  one  would  speak. 
Why  didn't  Mary  come  back?  A  slight  movement  from 
Danny  attracted  Dick's  attention.  The  boy  had  leaned 
forward  and  was  looking  wonderingly  at  a  small,  open 
strong-box  on  the  davenport  table.  A  number  of  assorted 
plush  cases  were  scattered  around  the  box,  some  of  them 
were  open  and  the  gleam  of  jeweled  bar-pins  and  brooches 
had  caught  the  boy's  eye.  Dick  wondered  about  the 
missing  necklace  and  his  eyes  traveled  to  the  picture  over 
the  mantelpiece.  The  painting  seemed  to  live  as  he 
looked  at  it.  Against  a  dim  background,  showed  the  full 
length  figure  of  a  delicate,  finely  poised  woman.  A  high 
light  caught  on  the  white  satin  of  her  dress  and  traveled 
upward,  growing  stronger  as  it  reached  her  face.  The 
necklace  glowed  richly  on  her  throat.  It  was  of  a  very 
quaint  design;  little  squares  of  finely  worked  gold  set 
alternately  with  pearls  and  rubies  were  linked  together 
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forming  a  chain,  while  hanging  gracefully  in  front  was  a 
locket  incrusted  with  pearls  and  with  a  single  ruby  gleam- 
ing in  its  center.  However,  it  was  the  face  of  the  wearer 
and  not  the  necklace  which  held  Dick's  attention.  The 
face  was  so  like  Margaret's  that  it  was  uncanny.  It  was 
more  delicate  and  much  older,  but  everything  from  the 
finely  cut  features  to  the  poise  of  the  head  spoke  tellingly 
of  the  likeness.  Dick  wondered  why  he  hadn't  noticed  it 
before.  Perhaps  the  afternoon  light  threw  the  painting 
more  vividly  into  relief. 

"Joe's  in  the  side  yard,"  Margaret  said,  suddenly. 
The  breaking  of  the  tense  silence  came  so  unexpectedly 
that  it  startled  the  others  in  the  room.  To  Dick  it  was 
almost  as  though  the  painting  had  spoken. 

"Catch  him  before  he  gets  around  the  house,"  Miss 
Middleworth  commanded,  and  Danny  was  off  in  an 
instant.  "What  can  be  keeping  Mary!"  her  voice  fairly 
boomed  with  exasperation. 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  dining  room  and  Mary  rushed 
into  the  library,  half  dragging  Louise  by  the  arm.  The 
girl  was  sobbing,  violently. 

"I  found  her,  mum,"  Mary  cried,  dramatically,  her 
eyes  gleaming  with  triumph  and  her  mouth  hard  with  the 
certainty  of  her  discovery.  "I  found  her  tryin'  to  pack 
her  things."  She  released  Louise  with  a  fine  sweep  of 
her  arm.  "I'd  like  fer  ye  to  be  tellin'  why  ye  was  doin' 
that,  young  lady.  A  sna'akin'  away  to  let  innocent  ones 
be  charged  with  yer  guilt,  was  ye?" 

"Silence,  Mary!"  Miss  Middleworth  commanded. 
"I'll  attend  to  this." 
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"Oh  please,  Miss — please,"  Louise  sobbed,  "I  didn't — 
do  it.     I  didn't — steal." 

At  this  moment  Joe  and  Danny  came  in  from  the  front 
hall.    Joe  heard  what  Louise  had  just  said. 

"Whatever's  the  matter?"  he  cried,  coming  to  them, 
his  face  aghast  and  his  hands  fairly  trembling  with 
consternation. 

"Keep  silent,  everybody!"  Miss  Middleworth  ordered. 
Then  to  Louise  :  "Why  were  you  packing  your  things?" 

The  girl's  face  was  buried  in  her  hands  and  her  sobs 
prevented  any  effort  to  speak. 

"No  one  is  going  to  hurt  you."  Miss  Middleworth's 
voice  had  a  calm,  soothing  quality  to  it.  "Take  your  hands 
down  and  tell  me  why  you  wanted  to  get  away." 

"Was  she  tryin'  to  get  away?"    Joe  asked,  fiercely. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Louise  lowered  her  hands 
until  they  clasped  her  throat;  her  fingers  worked  convul- 
sively. There  was  terror  in  her  reddened  eyes  as  she 
turned  her  tear  streaked  face  to  Joe. 

"Why — don't — you — help  me?"  she  pleaded. 

"Help  you — "  Joe  repeated — "How  can  I  help  you? 
You  got  yourself  into  this,  li  you  didn't  take  the  neck- 
lace, you'd  better  tell  why  you  was  tryin'  to  leave." 

This  threw  Louise  into  another  fit  of  sobbing.  Miss 
Middleworth  took  her  hand  in  hers.  Dick  was  surprised 
at  the  tenderness  with  which  she  did  it. 

"Now,  Louise,"  she  began,  "quiet  yourself.  Sobbing 
in  this  way  will  do  you  no  good,  and  be  of  no  help  to  us. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  wanted  to  get  away." 

"Because  I  was  afraid."    Louise's  head  was  averted. 

"Afraid  of  what  ?"    Miss  Middleworth  coaxed. 
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Louise  controlled  herself  with  an  effort,  "Afraid  that 
you  would  think  that  I  took  it." 

"Why  did  you  think  I  would  accuse  you  ?" 

"Because  I  know  where  it  is." 

Involuntarily  they  came  closer  to  her.  Her  appearance 
of  guilt  was  so  conclusive  that,  had  she  said  she  had  taken 
the  necklace  they  would  not  have  been  surprised ;  however, 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  a  new  element  being  injected 
into  the  situation  in  the  words  "because  I  know  where 
it  is." 

"Then  tell  us,"  Miss  Middleworth  said,  releasing 
Louise's  hand  and  assuming  a  more  commanding  attitude. 

"I  will — I  want  to — "  Louise  still  shook  spasmodically 
from  the  effects  of  her  sobbing.  "I  would  have  at  first — 
only  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  believe  me."  She  struggled 
to  control  herself,  failed,  and  started  to  weep  afresh. 

"Now,  don't  start  that  again.  If  it  will  help  you,  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  never  thought  you  capable  of  stealing. 
I  want  to  hear  your  explanation." 

Louise  looked  up  gratefully.  Seeming  to  be  reassured, 
she  continued :  "Yesterday  morning — I  happened  to  go 
into  the  sitting  room — upstairs — and  I  noticed  that  you 
had  left  the  safe  open.  There  was  a  box  on  the  table — 
this  box,"  she  said,  indicating  the  one  on  the  davenport 
table. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Middleworth  said,  encouragingly,  "I  was 
looking  over  my  things." 

"And  what  was  so  strange  about  there  bein'  a  box  on 
the  table  that  you  had  to  go  snoopin'  around  it?"  Mary 
challenged. 

Louise  looked  at  her  defiantly. 
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"It  was  strange,  Mary  Connor.  It  was  open  I  tell  you 
— the  jewelry  was  lying  around  just  like  it  is  now,  and 
there  was  no  one  around  to  watch  it." 

Miss  Middleworth  had  a  guilty  feeling  of  having  been 
negligent.  "I  had  stepped  into  the  bedroom  for  a  moment 
to  look  for  my  list,"  she  explained. 

"I  didn't  know — I  thought  maybe  you  had  gone  down 
stairs." 

"You  mean,  you  hoped  herself  had  gone  down  stairs," 
Mary  Connor  broke  in,  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  no— no — I  thought " 

"Well,  what  if  she  had  gone  down  stairs!  What  busi- 
ness was  it  of  your's  ?"  Joe  cried.  "What  reason  did  you 
have  to  think  that  the  rest  of  us  would  get  in  and  steal  ?" 

Louise  turned  on  him  and  tried  to  speak.  She  stared 
at  him  for  an  instant,  then  her  eyes  flashed  to  Mary,  then 
to  Joe  and  she  backed  away  from  him  until  she  reached  the 
davenport  table,  and  clutched  at  it  for  support. 

Dick  felt  intensely  sorry  for  her.  Her  eyes  looked 
wildly  around  and  her  mouth  twitched. 

"You  are  frightening  the  girl  into  hysterics,  again.  Be 
quiet,  both  of  you,"  Miss  Middleworth  ordered. 

Louise's  tortured  brain  groped  for  some  thought  to 
cling  to. 

"No — oh  no — "  she  babbled,  wildly,  "I  thought  you  had 
gone — down  stairs." 

Margaret  assumed  command  at  this  point.  "If  we 
don't  collect  ourselves,  we'll  never  know  the  truth.  We 
are  not  helping  Louise  and  she  needs  our  help."  With 
that  she  put  her  hand  gently  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  but 
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Louise  was  too  distraught  to  realize  the  tenderness  of  the 
action. 

"Don't  touch  me — don't  touch  me — "  she  screamed. 
"You  all  know  I'm  guilty — you  ask  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth — but  you  won't  let  me.  I  can't  think — oh — I  can't 
think." 

She  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Margaret  placed 
her  arm  firmly  around  her,  and  the  girl,  feeling  the  sup- 
port, threw  herself  on  Margaret's  shoulder  and  began 
sobbing  violently. 

"Give  me  that  chair,"  Margaret  said  to  Dick,  and 
he  hurriedly  brought  the  high,  straight-backed  chair 
which  she  had  indicated.  Then  she  calmly  compelled 
Louise  to  sit,  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

"Louise,"  she  said,  "you  know  I  don't  wish  any  harm 
to  come  to  you,  don't  you?" 

There  was  no  answer  but  the  sobbing.  Margaret  re- 
peated the  question.  Finally,  Louise  looked  up.  Her 
eyes  were  dazed  and  her  face  drawn. 

"Don't  you?"  Margaret  repeated. 

"Yes,"  Louise  said,  wearily. 

"And  you  want  Miss  Middleworth  to  get  back  her 
necklace?" 

Louise  gave  a  start  and  a  flash  of  intelligence  came 
back  to  her  face. 

"Yes — oh — oh — yes,"  she  answered,  fervently. 

"Then  you  must  tell  us  all  you  know  about  it." 

The  girl  gave  a  frightened  glance  at  the  others. 

"No  one  will  interrupt  you,  now,"  Margaret  assured 
her. 
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"Then — let  me  think — I'm  so  confused."  And  Louise 
rested  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes  closed 
for  a  moment;  when  she  opened  them  and  raised  her 
head,  she  seemed  to  be  more  rational. 

"I  told  you  that  I  saw  the  jewelry  lying  about  on  the 
table— hadn't  I?"  Margaret  nodded  "yes."— "Well— I 
thought  that  they  oughtn't  to  be  left  that  way — so  I — 
went  over  and  started  to  put  the  things  back  into  the  box 
— for  safety.  I  happened  to  see  the  necklace — "  She 
gave  a  convulsive  shudder  and  looked  down  at  her  hands 
in  her  lap. 

"Yes  ?"    Margaret  encouraged. 

"It  was  so  beautiful  that  I  couldn't  help  picking  it  up 
and  admiring  it.  I  knew  it  was  worth  a  fortune.  I 
couldn't  resist  holding  it  up  against  me  to  see  how  it  would 
feel  to  have  it  close  to  me.  Then  I  heard  Miss  Middle- 
worth  coming  back — "  Her  hands  tightened  and  she 
looked  up  at  her  mistress,  her  eyes  pleading  for  belief. 
"I  had  accidentally  closed  the  case  and  couldn't  get  it 
open.  I  was  panic  stricken  for  fear  you  would  think  I 
was  going  to  steal,  so  I — I — dropped  the  necklace  in  the 
coffin  with  the  cat." 

"Then  it  is  buried  in  Hartsdale!"  Miss  Middleworth 
gasped. 

"Did  ye  iver  hear  the  like  o'  such  goin's  on !"  Mary 
cried,  increduously. 

Louise's  strength  left  her.  With  an  effort  she  turned 
in  the  chair,  and,  clutching  at  its  back,  buried  her  head  on 
her  arm. 

Dick  had  listened  attentively,  but  his  eyes  had  not  left 
Joe's  face  while  Louise  was  finishing  her  story.     He  was 
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certain,  now,  that  it  was  Louise  and  Joe  he  had  heard 
talking  in  the  garden.  If  Joe  knew  about  the  missing 
necklace,  then  why  was  he  feigning  ignorance  ?  There  was 
something  more  here  other  than  Louise  had  told.  He  had 
the  impulse  to  face  Joe  with  the  facts  in  his  possession, 
when  the  gardener  suddenly  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 

"Thank  God !     That's  the  same  story  she  told  me.     I 
was  afraid  she  was  lyin',"  he  said. 
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The  sincerity  with  which  Joe  spoke  left  no  doubt  in 
Dick's  mind  of  the  honesty  of  his  words.  There  were 
tears  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  went  to  Louise  and  put 
his  arm  around  her.  It  was  an  awkward  movement,  and 
one  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed ;  but  here,  again,  the 
underlying  motive  which  prompted  the  action,  rang  true. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  brokenly. 

The  others  stood  around  rather  oddly  for  a  time. 
Finally,  Miss  Middleworth  sprang  into  action. 

"Well  1  This  isn't  getting  the  necklace !"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  time  is  it? — three  o'clock,"  she  answered  herself, 
after  consulting  her  wrist  watch.  "We  ought  to  start  at 
once." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  'phone  the  cemetery 
and  tell  the  keeper  we  are  coming?  The  place  will  be 
closed  by  the  time  we  get  there."     Margaret  said. 

Miss  Middleworth  put  her  hand  to  her  temples.  "Of 
course — why  didn't  I  think  of  it — my  head  feels  as  if  it 
would  burst.  You  do  it,  Margaret.  You  will  find  the 
number  under  Hartsdale  in  the  suburban  directory.  I 
must  sit  down  for  a  moment  and  control  myself." 

Mary  was  all  solicitude  for  her  mistress  and  drew  one 
of  the  big  chairs  over  to  her.     "Aw  yer  tea's  stone  cold, 
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mum.  I'll  get  ye  a  fresh  cup,"  she  said,  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 

"Where  is  the  directory,  Aunt  Caroline?"  Margaret 
called  from  the  desk  where  the  telephone  was  located. 

"It's  in  the  top  drawer,"  her  aunt  answered,  with  a 
sigh. 

Dick  knew  the  time  was  not  propitious,  still  the  risk  he 
had  run  of  being  accused  of  theft,  when  he  was  here 
under  an  assumed  name,  made  him  feel  that  the  quicker  he 
made  his  confession,  the  better  it  would  be.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  tell  Miss  Middleworth  the  truth  about  him- 
self and  resign  his  position,  that  is,  if  she  didn't  discharge 
him  before  he  had  a  chance  to  offer  his  resignation,  when 
she  turned  abruptly  to  Joe. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  perplexedly,  "I  cannot  understand  why 
you  didn't  come  to  me  as  soon  as  Louise  told  you  what  she 
had  done." 

The  gardener  straightened  up.  He  looked  startled. 
A  word  from  his  mistress  under  normal  conditions  was 
enough  to  throw  him  into  a  panic,  and  to  be  asked  for 
explanations,  now,  completely  addled  him. 

"Oh,  yes — ma'am — yes — I  know  I  should  have.  But 
it  come  on  me  so  sudden  like — you  see — Louise  only  told 
me  after  lunch.  It  all  got  to  seemin'  terrible  to  me — I 
started  to — but  I  knew  how  upset  you'd  be  and  I  wanted 
to  think  it  out — and  I  thought " 

"Oh  t^pther  what  you  thought.  Next  time  come  and 
tell  me,"  Miss  Middleworth  broke  in,  irritably. 

"Yes  ma'am,  I  will  ma'am,"  Joe  muttered,  and  bent 
over  Louise  again. 

Miss  Middleworth  turned  impatiently  to  Margaret. 
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"Did  you  get  the  number?" 

"The  call  is  in,"  Margaret  answered. 

Again  Dick  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  Mar- 
garet called  to  him;  she  was  by  the  desk,  consulting  a 
time-table.    He  went  to  her. 

"Do  you  know  the  road  to  Hartsdale?"  she  asked,  in 
a  low  voice,  without  looking  up. 

"I  don't  even  know  where  Hartsdale  is " 

"Oh,  dear,  I  was  afraid  of  that.  We  can  make  much 
better  time  in  the  car  than  we  can  by  waiting  for  the 
train  and  fussing  around  about  taxis,"  she  said,  disap- 
pointedly. 

Dick  felt  like  a  welcher.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
chance  had  presented  itself  to  be  of  service  to  her,  and 
he  was  not  only  helplessly  inadequate,  but  he  had  also 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  when  he  was  apparently  needed. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  help  out,"  he  said,  regretfully.  "Any- 
way, Miss  Van  Ept,  I  have  decided  to  tell  Miss  Middle- 
worth  that  I  have  deceived  her,  and  give  up  my  job." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  quickly.  There  was  pleading 
mixed  with  her  surprise,  as  she  asked :    "Why?" 

He  felt  himself  weakening,  however,  he  endeavored  to 
justify  himself. 

"It  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  if  I  had  really  been 
accused  a  moment  ago  and  it  had  been  found  that  my 
name  isn't  Billings.  Anyway,  I  do  have  an  aversion  to 
living  a  lie — all  appearances  to  the  contrary." 

"Oh,  but  you  can't  go  now,  just  when  we  need  you; 
tomorrow,  perhaps — if  you  think  best — but  do  help  us  all 
you  can  now." 

That  finished  his  resolve. 
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*'I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  don't  want  to  help  you 
— only — what  can  I  do  ?  I  don't  know  how  to  get  there — 
Wait  a  minute !"  Her  plea  had  set  his  brain  to  working. 
"There  are  some  road  maps  on  the  table  up  in  my  room." 

Margaret's  face  lighted  up  with  relief.  "Good!  Then 
you  will  see  us  through  if  they  are  the  right  ones  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  ran  out,  banging  the  half  door 
after  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  man?"  Miss  Middle- 
worth  cried.  "Why  don't  you  get  an  answer  to  your 
call  ?"  she  added,  before  Margaret  had  time  to  answer. 

Margaret  took  up  the  'phone  again. 

"Central,  I  have  a  call  in  for  Hartsdale — it's  very 
important,"  she  said,  impatiently.  ,  .  .  Put  it  through 
again — I'll  hold  the  'phone  for  the  answer.  .  .  .  No,  I'm 
sure  they  are  there — it's  a  cemetery.  .  .  .  Well,  the 
keeper  isn't  dead !  That  girl's  impertinent."  Margaret 
didn't  feel  humorous. 

Miss  Middleworth  again  commenced  her  nervous 
pacing  up  and  down. 

"Take  Louise  to  her  room,  Joe,  she's  in  no  condi- 
tion to  be  sitting. around  here.  I'll  have  Mary  bring  her 
some  tea." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  and  Joe's  anxiety  to  get  away 
showed  in  the  haste  with  which  he  got  Louise  to  her  feet, 
and,  half  supporting  her,  hurried  from  the  room. 

Danny  wanted  to  be  sent  away,  too,  but  he  was  too 
frightened  to  move,  let  alone  suggest  it. 

Margaret  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  click. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  her  aunt  asked,  apprehen- 
sively. 
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"The  cemetery  'phone  is  out  of  order." 

"That's  impossible!  Did  you  tell  them  that  the  call 
was  for  me?" 

'T  told  them  everything,  Auntie,"  Margaret's  patience 
was  exhausted.     "There  is  no  use  arguing  with  them." 

"Give  me  the  'phone,"  Miss  Middleworth  commanded, 
and  Margaret  handed  it  to  her,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility,  especially  since  she  saw  Dick  hurrying  back 
with  the  maps. 

"Do  they  help  us?"  she  asked,  as  she  met  him  on  the 
porch. 

"Yes,  this  one  of  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  to 
the  north  is  very  clear.  Here's  Hartsdale.  But  it  doesn't 
give  Long  Island  as  far  out  as  Cove  Haven." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  Margaret  said,  eagerly  studying 
the  map,  "I've  driven  out  here  before  and  know  the  road 
fairly  well.  Let's  get  Aunt  Caroline  started.  She  can't 
endure  delays." 

They  found  Miss  Middleworth  in  a  heated  argument 
with  the  telephone  operator,  Mary  Connor  was  standing 
by  holding  a  cup  of  steaming  tea,  anxiously  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  offer  it. 

"I  never  knew  of  such  service,"  Miss  Middleworth  was 
saying.  "Don't  tell  me  you  can't  get  them — you  just 
don't  want  to  make  the  effort.  What's  the  use  of  having 
a  'phone,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  you  can't  get  a  number  when 
it's  important?  I've  paid  for  this  'phone  for  years,  and 
never  used  it,  and  now " 

Mary  thought  that  her  mistress  ought  to  have  the 
tea  to  quiet  her  nerves. 

"Aw,  mum,  drink  this,"  she  pleaded. 
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Miss  Middleworth  glanced  up  at  her,  her  eyes  blazing, 
"Take  it  up  to  Louise,"  she  ordered.  Then  back  into  the 
'phone.  .  .  .  "What?".  .  "I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It's  a  nice  state  of  affairs  when  you  can't  speak  to  your 
own  maid  without  impudence  from  you."  She  banged 
the  receiver  down  and  sat  back  to  gain  her  breath.  Mary 
shoved  the  tea  in  front  of  her  and  she  unconsciously  took 
it. 

"Aunt  Caroline,"  Margaret  hurried  to  explain  her 
plan.     "I  think  we  can  make  better  time  in  the  car." 

"Of  course  we  can,"  her  aunt  agreed,  abruptly.  "After 
what  happened  yesterday  it  will  be  a  long,  cold  day  before 
I  get  into  another  taxicab."  She  looked  fixedly  at  Dick 
and  viciously  sipped  the  tea. 

Dick  felt  himself  grow  cold  inside. 

Margaret  saw  the  danger  and  hastened  to  change  the 
subject  from  taxis. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  have  any  trouble.  We  have  an 
excellent  map  and  we  can  both  help  Dick  pick  out  the  right 
road." 

"I  hope  you  know  how  to  step  on  the  gas,  and  still 
drive  with  prudence,  young  man."  Miss  Middleworth 
continued  to  stare  at  him. 

"I  do,  ma'am,"  forcing  himself  to  stare  back  at  her. 

"Then,  come,  Margaret,  let's  go  up  for  our  wraps.  I 
want  to  stop  at  the  Cove  Haven  Bank  on  the  way.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

As  Margaret  followed  her  aunt,  she  turned  and  smiled 
back  at  Dick,  as  much  as  to  say :  "That  was  a  narrow 
escape." 
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"She  is  wonderful,"  Dick  thought,  and  again  he  was 
sailing  among  the  clouds. 

"Holy  Saints  above  us!  Are  ye  all  leavin'?"  Mary's 
voice  was  filled  with  consternation. 

"Sure,  Mrs.  Connor,  we  are  setting  out  on  a  long  dire 
journey  with  the  fell  purpose  of  digging  up  a  Persian 
Prince  and  snatching  the  jewels  from  his  cold  paw." 

"Then,  I'm  goin'  along  with  ye.     I'll  not  stay  here." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  Surely  nothing  more  can 
happen.  You  know,  lightning  never  strikes  the  same 
house  twice." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  it's  struck  this  house  yet,"  Mary  said, 
mysteriously.  "I  don't  want  to  scare  Miss  Caroline  and 
Miss  Margaret,  but  I'd  be  that  grateful  if  someone  would 
stay." 

"Why  don't  you  suggest  it?" 

"I'm  goin'  to,"  Mary  answered,  and  with  a  determined 
nod  of  her  head,  started  for  the  hall. 

Dick  watched  her,  amused  at  her  superstitious  fears  and 
then,  with  the  picture  of  Margaret's  smile  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  dashed  to  the  garage  to  get  the  limousine. 

While  he  was  checking  over  the  gas,  and  oil,  he  noticed 
the  battery  which  he  had  taken  from  the  roadster.  Hoping 
that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  it  at  a  service 
station  while  Miss  Middleworth  was  busy  at  the  bank, 
he  decided  to  take  it  along.  With  everything  set,  except 
his  nerves  which  were  a  little  jumpy  after  the  recent  ex- 
citement, and  also  because  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
his  first  drive  as  a  chauffeur,  he  drove  the  car  to  the  front 
of  the  house. 

Inside,  there  was  great  confusion.     It  seemed  impos- 
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sible  to  locate  the  right  hats  and  wraps;  hand-bags  were 
found  and  misplaced,  again.  Miss  Middleworth's  temper 
was  not  helped  by  Mary's  request  that  someone  be  found 
to  stay  at  Road  End  until  they  returned.  It  necessitated 
telephoning,  and  at  present  the  telephone  was  decidedly 
unpopular.  However,  at  last  she  succeeded  in  locating  her 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  her  nephew,  Kenneth,  was 
already  on  his  way  to  Road  End  to  serve  as  a  prop  to 
Mary's  courage.  Finally,  they  were  ready.  Miss  Middle- 
worth  started  out  the  side  door  and  saw  with  dismay  that 
the  car  was  not  there. 

"What  on  earth  has  happened  to  that  chauffeur?  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  didn't  know  enough  to  get  the 
car  out  of  the  garage." 

"He's  around  in  front !"    Mary  cried. 

"Why  did  he  drive  to  the  front  ?  I  always  use  the  side 
entrance." 

"He's  new,  Auntie,  and  didn't  know."  Margaret  tried 
to  speak  calmly. 

Mary  was  off  for  the  front  door.  "I'll  tell  him  to  drive 
around,"  she  panted. 

"No,  let  him  stay  where  he  is.  That  will  take  more 
time,"  her  mistress  called. 

The  two  women  reached  the  front  door,  and  Mary 
began  fumbling  with  the  lock.  The  door  was  seldom 
opened  and  the  bolts  stuck. 

"Mary,  you're  more  trouble  than  you're  worth.  You're 
all  thumbs.  Here,  let  me — "  before  she  finished  the  sen- 
tence she  remembered  the  jewelry.  "Where's  the  strong 
box?  Margaret,  how  could  you — you've  forgotten  it," 
and  was  off  toward  the  library. 
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Margaret  intercepted  her. 

"I'll  get  it,  Aunt  Caroline,  You  stay  here  and  help 
Mary.    And,  for  goodness'  sake,  keep  calm." 

"I'm  calmer  than  the  rest  of  you.  At  least  I  remember 
things !"  she  exclaimed  and  turned  to  give  her  attention 
to  the  door. 

Margaret  hurriedly  threw  the  things  in  the  strong  box 
and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Danny  called  to  her. 

-Oh— oh— Miss  Van  Ept." 

The  call  startled  her.  Danny  had  been  sitting  there  so 
quietly  that  in  the  excitement  he  hadn't  been  noticed. 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been?"  she  said,  with 
surprise. 

"I  ain't  been  anywhere."  Danny  was  pointing  to  the 
table.     "You've — you've  forgotten  one  of  'em." 

Margaret  looked  and  saw  that  she  had  missed  a  bracelet. 

"Bring  it  to  me,  Danny,"  she  said,  stopping  to  unlock 
the  box. 

"Oh,  no — no — I  don't  want  to  touch  it."  Danny's 
hands  were  behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  were  so  wide  that 
they  looked  as  though  they  would  never  blink  again. 

Margaret  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you  much,"  she  said, 
hurriedly  placing  the  bracelet  in  the  box.  "Take  care  of 
things,"  she  called  back,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"Yes'm,"  Danny  assured  her. 

The  front  door  was  open,  and  Dick  had  opened  the 
door  of  the  limousine.  They  scurried  into  the  car.  Dick 
bounded  into  the  driver's  seat. 

"Oh,   Mary,"   Miss  Middleworth  called,   "be  sure  to 
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make  Mr.  Gordon  comfortable.  I  told  Louise  you  would 
take  her  some  tea."  Dick  started  the  motor,  "And,  oh 
yes,  don't  forget  to  give  Sophia  her  liver  and  milk.  Warm 
the — "  Dick  let  the  clutch  in  too  quickly — "milk,"  Miss 
Middleworth  gasped,  as  the  car  started  forward  with  a 
jerk,  hurling  her  back  into  the  cushions. 

"Safe  home  to  ye!"  Mary  called,  as  they  sped  down 
the  driveway.  When  they  had  turned  on  to  the  road,  she 
shook  her  head  dubiously  and  went  into  the  house,  closing 
and  bolting  the  door  behind  her. 

"Hey,  Danny,  you  little  spalpeen,"  she  cried  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  boy,  "chase  yerself  off  and  close  the 
gates.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  Mr.  Gordon  and  lit  me  know 
whin  he  comes.  I'll  be  takin'  some  tea  to  Louise.  That 
hussy's  caused  enough  trouble  without  me  havin'  to  wait 
on  her,"  she  mumbled  as  she  stumped  to  the  kitchen. 

The  limousine  sped  along  the  road.  She  took  the 
bumps  like  a  good  ship  battling  the  waves — she  came 
through  all  right,  but  she  shivered  a  bit.  The  road  was 
nothing  to  brag  about  and  Dick,  having  never  driven  a 
Packard,  felt  strange  in  the  driver's  seat.  It  took  him 
some  time  to  accustom  himself  to  the  wheel. 

As  for  Miss  Middleworth,  the  force  with  which  she 
had  been  sent  back,  when  the  car  started,  threw  her  into  a 
panic.  It  dissipated  what  little  faith  she  had  had  in  the 
new  chauffeur.  Even  Margaret  felt  a  pang  of  skepticism. 
The  car  turned  through  the  gates  and  was  on  the  road 
before  Miss  Middleworth  had  sufficiently  recovered  her 
equilibrium  and  her  breath  to  grasp  for  the  speaking  tube. 

Margaret  took  hold  of  her  arm. 
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"Now,  Auntie,"  she  begged,  'Mon't  get  him  flustered. 
Let  him  alone.  The  car  is  new  to  him,  and  you  told  him, 
yourself,  to  step  on  the  gas." 

"With  prudence!"   her   Aunt  exclaimed,   indignantly. 
"But  give  him  time.     He'll  get  us  there,  safely.     Now, 
what  did  I  tell  you — see  how  he  avoided  that  bump  ?" 
"What  bump?— I  didn't  see  any  bump." 
Miss  Middleworth  looked  futilely  out  of  the  windows. 
If  there  had  been  a  bump  avoided  they  were  going  too 
fast  for  her  to  find  it.     Suddenly  they  hit  a  rut  and  the 
impact  sent  them  to  the  top  of  the  car.     They  seemed  to 
bounce  indefinitely.    Dick  crouched  in  his  seat  and  gripped 
the  wheel.     He  didn't  dare  look  back  into  the  car.     He 
recalled  the  rut  from  having  driven  over  it  that  morning 
in  the  delivery  truck.     He  had  hoped  he  would  remember 
where  it  was,  but  strange  roads  look  so  different  when 
you  drive  back  over  them.     He  braced  himself  for  the 
explosion,  which  he  knew  was  to  follow  as  soon  as  the 
bouncing  ceased. 

Miss  Middleworth  didn't  wait  for  the  bouncing  to  cease 
nor  for  her  breath  to  return. 

"Now,"  she  gasped,  and  looked  furiously  at  Margaret, 
"I  hope— you're  satisfied."     Her  face  was  grim. 

For  a  time  the  motion  of  the  car  prevented  her  lips  and 
the  tube  from  meeting.  She  had  managed  to  brace  herself 
when  Margaret  called  out : 

"For  Heaven's  sake.  Auntie,  don't  call  to  him  while 
we're  passing  that  wagon.    We'll  land  in  the  ditch. 

A  curve  in  the  road  disclosed  a  wagon,  loaded  with 
garden  truck,  just  ahead  of  them.     Miss  Middleworth 
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shuddered  at  the  sight  and  covered  her  eyes  as  they  passed 
it. 

"Well,  he  did  that  beautifully!"  Margaret  exclaimed 
with  admiration. 

"Beautifully — how  can  you?"  Miss  Middleworth's 
voice  was  weak  in  quantity,  but  strong  in  quality  of  scorn. 

Again  she  raised  the  tube  to  her  lips. 

"What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him  ?"    Margaret  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  him  to  stop  this  car  and  get  out  of 
that  seat." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  anxiously.  "But,  who's  going 
to  drive  ?" 

"I  am,"  her  aunt  answered. 

"Not  clear  to  Hartsdale  !" 

Miss  Middleworth  collected  herself. 

"Hartsdale,"  she  repeated,  "Hartsdale — my  dear,  for 
the  moment  I  had  forgotten."    She  was  nonplussed. 

For  a  time  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  nervously 
looking  ahead.  The  car  had  settled  down  to  a  steady 
speed,  and  Dick  was  making  the  turns  properly.  Finally, 
she  began  to  breathe  more  easily  and  sat  back,  but  she 
did  not  relax. 

Margaret  thought  it  best  to  keep  perfectly  quiet. 

The  fact  that  no  explosion  came  from  behind  was 
harder  on  Dick's  nerves  than  if  he  had  had  to  stand  the 
full  force  of  Miss  Middleworth's  wrath.  As  the  road 
sped  behind,  and  still  a  dead  silence  from  the  rear,  he 
began  to  fear  that  the  ladies  had  been  injured  by  the  ter- 
rible bouncing.  Then  he  saw  the  reflection  of  two  hats  in 
the  wind-shield,  and  he  knew  that  his  passengers  were 
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alive  and  upright.  However,  it  was  with  great  rehef  that 
he  drove  up  in  front  of  the  bank  in  Cove  Haven,  and 
sprang  out  and  opened  the  door. 

Miss  Middleworth  ahghted  heavily. 

"Have  I  time  to  take  the  battery  to  be  recharged, 
ma'am?"  he  said,  touching  his  cap. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  do,"  she  answered,  and  swept 
into  the  bank  with  the  strong  box  under  her  arm. 

The  smile  Margaret  gave  him,  as  she  followed  her 
aunt,  had  a  strange  mixture  of  devilment  and  relief. 

"Was  it  so  very  bad?"  he  asked,  sheepishly. 

"The  first  part  was  worse  than  that.  You  nearly 
wrecked  everything  when  you  hit  that  bump." 

"I  know  it.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  have  the  'feel'  of 
the  car  now.  I  won't  do  it  again.  How  did  it  happen 
that  I  didn't  hear  anything  about  it?" 

"You  can  thank  me  for  that.  What's  wrong  with  the 
battery?" 

"It  needs  recharging.  I  saw  a  service  sign  across  the 
way,  so  I  thought  I'd  take  it  over." 

"Hurry  back,"  Margaret  cautioned.  "I'm  going  to  see 
if  the  cemetery  'phone  is  working  yet." 

Miss  Middleworth  was  the  first  to  return  to  the  car. 
She  got  in,  sat  down,  and  then  realized  that  the  others 
were  missing. 

"Humph!"  she  snorted,  disgustedly,  and  got  out  as 
Margaret  came  up.  "Where's  that  chauffeur?"  she  de- 
manded. "I  suppose  he's  off  somewhere  eating.  I  never 
knew  a  chauffeur  who  didn't  want  to  eat." 

"No,  here  he  comes,  now,"  Margaret  was  becoming 
worn  out  with  her  role  of  peacemaker. 
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"Why  did  he  go  over  there?" 

"To  get  a  battery  recharged." 

"He  might  have  said  something  about  it." 

"He  did,  but  you  paid  no  attention  to  him." 

Dick  joined  them  at  this  juncture.  He  could  see  that 
the  safest  thing  to  do  was  to  talk  fast.  "Sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting,  ma'am,"  he  said,  snappily,  "the  road- 
ster's battery  had  to  be  recharged,  so  I  left  it  and  they  are 
going  to  send  out  a  substitute  this  afternoon.  In  order 
not  to  waste  time,  I  inquired  about  the  quickest  way  to 
New  York." 

Miss  Middleworth  felt  a  little  repentant  for  having 
accused  him  of  being  "off  eating,"  but  when  she  felt  re- 
pentant, she  never  showed  it. 

"Well,  let's  be  off,"  she  said,  briskly.  "And  drive 
more  carefully,  young  man.  I  don't  want  to  experience 
another  bump  like  the  one  you  gave  us." 

"I  don't  think  you  will,  ma'am.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  rut  like  that  anywhere." 

He  helped  her  into  the  car. 

As  Margaret  stepped  in  she  paused  and  whispered : 
"Keep  up  your  courage.    H  you  get  lost,  don't  admit  it." 

Dick  felt  a  rush  of  blood  come  to  his  face  and  was 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  kiss  her,  but  he  closed  the  door 
and  jumped  into  the  driver's  seat.  He  was  smiling  happily 
as  they  left  all  of  the  Cove  Haven  speed  ordinances  broken 
to  bits,  and  the  speedometer  began  to  click  off  the  miles 
which  separated  them  from  Hartsdale  and  the  Middle- 
worth  necklace. 
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Mary  stood  listening  in  front  of  Louise's  door,  one 
hand  almost  touched  the  knob,  but  had  been  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  voices  from  within,  in  her  other  hand  she 
carried  the  cup  of  tea.  Later,  as  she  often  sat  in  her 
kitchen,  thinking  over  the  whole  affair,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  all  she  did  on  this  day  was  carry  around  a  cup  of 
tea.  Perhaps  it  was  because  this  day  was  the  one  that 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  last  one  on  which  she 
had  a  clear  chain  of  thought.  During  the  events  which 
followed,  she  seemed  to  herself  to  have  been  wandering 
around  in  a  daze.  The  voices  were  low,  and  she  put  a 
plague  on  her  hearing,  which  wasn't  what  it  used  to  be. 

Louise's  room  was  next  to  hers  in  the  ell  over  the 
kitchen.  The  narrow  hallway  in  front  of  their  doors  was 
lighted  by  one  window  which  overlooked  the  gardens. 

The  house  was  very  still  except  for  the  mumble  of 
voices.  The  stillness  behind  her  seemed  louder  than  the 
sounds  coming  from  the  room.  She  glanced  over  her 
shoulder.  A  faint  light  came  from  up  the  back  stairway, 
but  beyond,  the  long  narrow  passage  stretched  in  semi- 
darkness  until  it  joined,  at  right  angles,  the  main  up- 
stairs hall  which  ran  the  full  length  of  the  house.  Her 
hand  grasped  for  the  knob,  and  in  order  to  dispel  the 
feeling  of  depression  which  had  come  over  her,  she  threw 
open  the  door  and  walked  brusquely  in. 
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Louise  was  lying  on  the  bed.  She  gave  a  start  at 
Mary's  entrance  and  sat  bolt  upright.  Joe  was  sitting  be- 
side her  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  got  up  hastily.  Mary 
noticed  that  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  as  Louise's. 

"You've  got  a  hand  to  knock  with — ain't  you?"  he 
said,  irately. 

"Yes,  and  you  got  a  yard  to  attend  to,  Mr.  Sands,  but 
you're  not  workin'  at  it,"  she  answered,  in  like  manner. 
"Here,  young  lady,  is  the  tea  I  was  told  to  fix  fer  ye. 
Sure'n  it's  lucky  ye  are  to  be  servin'  a  lady  like  that,  after 
all  the  trouble  ye  caused  her." 

Louise  took  the  tea. 

"Thank  you,  Mary,"  she  said,  weakly,  "it  was  good  of 
you  to  make  it.  I'll  be  down  to  see  what  I  can  do  to  help 
you,  after  I  rest  a  little." 

"Aw,  lie  where  ye  are,  child,"  Mary  said.  A  look  of 
tenderness  showed  in  her  eyes,  then  faded.  "Not  that  I 
approve  of  what  ye've  done,  but  ye've  gone  through 
enough  today  to  upset  a  stronger  woman.  Be  that  as  it  is 
though,"  she  added,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  "I 
see  no  reason  why  yer  fine  uncle  should  be  restin'  hisself 
the  whole  day  long." 

"I'm  so  nervous,  I  want  him  to  stay  with  me  for  a 
while, — if  you  don't  mind,"  Louise  pleaded. 

"Of  course,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  at  all,"  Mary 
said,  haughtily,  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

She  paused  to  see  if  she  could  hear  what  they  said 
after  she  left.  If  they  talked  at  all  it  was  in  whispers. 
The  silence  was  more  intense  than  it  had  been  before. 
She  shivered,  and  that  brought  to  her  mind  the  possibility 
of  someone  walking  over  her  grave.     Her  comfort  was 
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not  enhanced.  Hastily  she  felt  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 
An  expression  of  consternation  came  over  her  face  when 
she  didn't  find  what  she  expected. 

"Saints  above,  if  I've  lost  it!"  she  said,  aloud,  and 
rushed  into  her  room. 

After  a  short  search,  she  found  her  rosary  in  the  top 
drawer  of  the  bureau.  Putting  it  in  her  pocket,  and 
keeping  her  hand  on  it,  she  walked  briskly  down  the  pas- 
sage and  turned  into  the  main  hall. 

A  sound  broke  the  silence.  It  was  as  if  a  heavy  object 
had  fallen.  It  came  from  no  definite  direction  and  filled 
the  house  and  surrounded  her. 

She  stood  stock  still,  even  her  breath  stopped.  The 
afternoon  sun  shone  through  the  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  and,  to  Mary's  overwrought  senses,  seemed 
to  throw  a  peculiar  light  over  things.  Everything  was 
quiet.  Then  she  noticed  the  ticking  of  the  grandfather's 
clock,  on  the  stair  landing.  In  the  stillness  the  tick 
sounded  louder  than  usual. 

"If  it's  the  divil  himself 's  makin'  things  hard  fer  me, 
he  niver  did  a  better  job!"  she  thought,  and  continued 
along  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs. 

When  she  reached  the  big  folding  doors,  which  led  into 
the  old,  unused  sitting  room,  she  hesitated,  and  took  out 
her  rosary.     Twice  she  made  as  if  to  open  the  doors. 

"It's  fer  the  love  o'  ye.  Miss  Caroline,  that  I  be  doin' 
this,  but  fer  the  love  o'  me,  I  don't  like  it." 

Just  then  she  heard  a  car  come  up  the  drive  and  stop 
at  the  side  door.  Mary's  face  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
saved  from  purgatory. 

"Praise  be,"  she  cried,  and  hurried  into  the  library,  for 
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she  knew  it  must  be  Mr.  Gordon,  and  her  responsibiHties 
were  to  be  shared  by  an  ally. 

^  A  long,  yellow  sport  car  had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
side  entrance.  Danny  was  standing  on  the  running  board 
and  had  opened  the  door  of  the  car. 

As  Mary  bustled  on  to  the  porch,  in  great  haste  to 
extend  a  fitting  welcome,  two  long  legs,  clad  in  grey 
flannels  were  emerging  from  the  car.  Behind  them  and 
from  Mary's  point  of  view,  much  too  small  for  the  accom- 
panying legs,  was  an  expanse  of  white  sport  shirt,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  was  a  head.  The  face  was  young  and 
gave  promise  of  being  rather  good  looking.  The  emerg- 
ing process  ceased  for  a  moment  when  Mary  appeared. "" 
'Tt's  so  good  of  yez  to  come,"  she  said  in  her  best 
company  manner. 

"Don't  mention  it  at  all,"  the  man  answered.  With 
that  the  grey  flannelled  legs  gave  a  thrust  forward,  and, 
with  a  bound,  their  owner  landed  on  the  ground. 

To  Mary's  surprise  the  legs  were  none  too  long  for 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Her  motherly  mind  made  a  quick 
note  that  this  tall  young  fellow  needed  "a  deal  of  fattnin'." 
"Will  you  tell  your  mistress  that  Kenneth  Gordon  is 
here,"  he  said,  carefully  smoothing  back  his  stiffly  plast- 
ered hair,  which  even  a  quick  spin  in  a  roadster,  and  with- 
out a  hat,  had  failed  to  ruffle. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  they've  gone." 
"They?"  he  inquired,  with  surprise. 
"Yes,  sir.     Miss  Middleworth  and  Miss  Van  Ept  left 
some  time  ago.    Didn't  they  tell  you,  sir  ?" 
Mr.  Gordon  was  disappointed. 
"Well,  my  aunt  said  something  to  that  effect.    She  was 
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awfully  excited,  you  know,  over  something,  and  I  gath- 
ered Miss  Middleworth  was  a  bit  too  foggy  to  give  her 
any  details.  She  said  would  I  come  over  here  and  stay 
until  something  or  other  cleared  up.  I'm  usually  let  in  for 
things  like  this,  so  I  said  I  would.  I  didn't  know,  though, 
that  Miss  Van  Ept  was  going,  too." 

Mary  feared  her  ally  might  desert  her.  "Aw,  now, 
ain't  that  too  bad.  I'm  sure  Miss  Margaret  is  filled  with 
disappointment,  but  she  had  to  go."  Then  she  proceeded 
to  give  Mr.  Gordon  an  account  of  the  recent  happenings 
at  Road  End,  with  as  many  sidelights,  as  she  thought  it 
wise  for  a  stranger  to  know.  She  was  careful  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  Miss  Middleworth's  idea  and  not  her 
own  that  he  should  be  asked  to  come.  "In  fact,"  she 
concluded,  "it  was,  herself,  as  said :  'There's  no  one  I 
know  and  can  trust  exceptin'  Mrs.  Gordon's  nephew, 
Kenneth.'  " 

"Well,  now,  that's  very  nice  of  her,"  Mr.  Gordon  said, 
smiling  under  the  spell  of  Mary's  flattery.  "But  how 
does  she  know?  She  hasn't  seen  me  since  I  was  quite  a 
youngster." 

Mary  hastened  to  cover  up  any  little  discrepancy.  "Aw, 
she's  heard  yer  aunt  speakin'  so  highly  of  ye." 

"What  on  earth  did  they  think  I  might  be  needed 
for?" 

"In  all  likelihood,  nothin'  at  all,  sir,  only  with  most 
of  the  servants  under  a  cloud,  as  it  seems,  she  thought  it 
best  to  have  ye  here  in  authority  while  she  was  away.  If 
ye'll  come  in,  sir,  I'll  be  servin'  ye  some  tea." 

"They  won't  be  back  until  late,  will  they?"     Mr.  Gor- 
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don  was  plainly  crestfallen  at  the  thought  of  the  long 
period  of  waiting  ahead  of  him. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  Not  until  after  dinner,  anyway. 
I  don't  know  jist  how  far  it  is  to  that  place  where  they 
was  goin' — Danny  Crimmins,  get  Mr.  Gordon's  coat  out 
of  the  car.  Careful,  now,  don't  drop  it.  Ye'll  be  gettin' 
the  dirt  all  over  it. — Come  right  into  the  library,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  make  yerself  comfortable. — Danny  will  ye 
come  in  here  and  give  the  coat  to  Mr.  Gordon.  Don't  act 
as  if  you  was  crazy  and  niver  saw  an  automobile  before." 

"Aw,  gee,  but  this  is  a  swell  one." 

"Of  course  it  is — as  if  Mr.  Gordon  would  have  any- 
thing else.  Will  yez  give  up  the  coat  to  the  man?  Now, 
run  up  and  tell  Joe  to  come  drive  Mr.  Gordon's  car  into 
the  garage.    He's  in  Louise's  room." 

"Can  I  ride  around  with  him?" 

"Of  course  you  can,"  Gordon  laughed. 

Danny  made  a  dive  from  the  room  and  soon  was  heard 
taking  the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  goin'  to  do  with  that  boy,  sir," 
Mary  complained.  "His  manners  is  somethin'  terrible. — 
Take  the  big  chair,  Mr.  Gordon." 

"Is  he  your  son?" 

"He  is  not!"  Mary  answered,  emphatically.  "But  if 
he  was,  I'd  use  the  rod  and  love  him." 

Gordon  gave  a  disgruntled  look  about  the  room.  The 
prospect  of  spending  several  stupid  hours  palled  upon 
him,  especially  since  the  only  reason  he  had  agreed  to  come 
was  his  anticipation  of  meeting  Miss  Middleworth's 
charming  niece.  He  sank  into  the  proffered  chair  with  a 
bored  sigh. 
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Suddenly  a  cry  rent  the  air,  so  piercing  that  it  froze 
their  blood.  It  was  a  commingled  shriek  and  wail.  It 
didn't  sound  human,  A  dead  silence  followed.  Then, 
from  above,  another  cry — this  one  was  a  shriek  and  dis- 
tinctly human.  Mary's  knees  weakened  and  she  sank  onto 
a  chair.    Mr.  Gordon  gasped  a  "My  God !" 

A  scurrying  sounded  overhead — something  swished 
downstairs  like  a  flash — an  instant  later  a  yellow  streak 
flew  through  the  room,  and  Sophia  leaped  over  the  half 
door,  her  ears  back  on  her  head  and  her  tail  bushed  to  an 
enormous  size. 

"Oh,"  Mr.  Gordon  said,  weakly,  only  to  be  alarmed 
again  by  several  loud  thumps  on  the  stairs,  and  Danny 
almost  fell  into  the  room,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
For  a  time  he  was  unable  to  speak,  finally,  he  gasped : 

"I  seen  it !" 

"Saints  above,  what?"  whispered  Mary,  crossing  her- 
self. 

"It ! — him  ! — It  stepped  on  the  cat." 

"Who?"  they  both  cried. 

"The  man ! — a  man !" 

"Aw,  ye  little  fool,  it  was  Joe,  of  course." 

Danny  looked  fearfully  over  his  shoulder. 

"Joe  don't  have  hair  on  his  head."  Danny's  voice 
was  filled  with  dread.  "What  I  saw  had  lots  of  black 
hair,  and  he  disappeared  right  in  front  of  my  eyes." 

On  hearing  this,  Mary  sank  back.  Her  hands  made 
futile  gestures — what  she  wanted  was  her  rosary  but  she 
had  forgotten  that  it  was  in  her  pocket. 

Mr.  Gordon  began  to  pace  up  and  down,  trying  to  re- 
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gain  his  courage.  "Well,  now — well — "  his  voice  sounded 
unusually  deep,  "well — if  it — he — the  man  stepped  on  a 
cat,  he  couldn't  disappear.  Have  you  got  a  gun?"  he 
asked  Mary. 

"No,"  she  answered,  helplessly. 

"Well,  I  have  in  my  car.  Keep  it  for  emergencies  on 
night  trips.    I'll  get  it  and  we'll  see  who's  there." 

Outwardly,  Mr.  Gordon  appeared  very  brave,  but  in- 
wardly, he  wished  his  aunt  had  never  known  the  Middle- 
worths,  He  returned  with  a  little  automatic,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Mary  and  Danny,  cautiously  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  long  hall  was  empty.     Gordon  felt  relieved. 

"Where  did  you  see  him?" 

"Down  there,"  Danny  whispered,  pointing  toward  the 
other  end. 

They  walked  quickly  along  and  looked  down  the  serv- 
ant's hall.  At  the  far  end,  two  people  were  standing  in 
front  of  an  open  door,  looking  fearfully  in  their  direction. 
Gordon  raised  his  gun,  but  Mary  stopped  him. 

"Don't  shoot !    That's  Louise  and  Joe." 

"I  say,"  Gordon  called,  "you'd  better  join  us." 

They  waited  while  Louise  ran  to  them.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  flowered  dressing  gown  and  her  hair,  flying  loosely 
from  her  white  face,  gave  her  a  wild  look. 

"What  was  it?"  she  asked,  in  a  terrified  whisper.  Then 
she  stared  at  Gordon  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  with 
a  low  moan,  sank  fainting  into  Mary's  arms. 

"Hell !"  he  muttered,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  turn- 
ing away,  when  Joe  arrived,  and  nervously  asked  what  had 
happened. 
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"We  don't  know,"  Gordon  answered.  "The  boy 
thought  he  saw  a  man  up  here. — If  that  girl's  going  to 
faint,  you'd  better  take  her  away,  while  I  look  around." 

That  seemed  to  cause  Louise  to  revive.  She  steadied 
herself  with  an  effort,  and  said : 

"Oh,  no,  don't  leave  me  alone. — I'll  go  along — I  can. 
I'm  all  right  now." 

Then  followed  a  systematic  search  of  the  rooms  adjoin- 
ing the  hall. 

"Who's  the  man  ?"    Joe  asked  Mary. 

"It's  Mr.  Gordon — Miss  Middleworth  had  him  come 
over." 

All  at  once  the  sound  of  something  falling  came  to 
them,  faintly. 

They  stopped. 

Mary  whispered :  "I  heard  it  before — only  louder." 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  Gordon  asked,  nervously. 

"Didn't  hear  nothin',"  Joe  growled. 

"Aw,  it's  deef  ye  are." 

"Mebbe,"  he  admitted. 

Whatever  it  was,  their  search  proved  futile. 

The  house  seemed  quiet  and  absolutely  undisturbed. 
However,  when  they  returned  to  the  library,  Gordon  felt 
nervous  and  inadequate.  His  job  as  temporary  custodian 
had  proved  more  onerous  than  he  had  anticipated. 

It  was  well  after  dark  when  three  very  tired  people 
drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the  quaint  little  cemetery  for 
pets  in  Hartsdale.  To  their  jaded  minds,  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses  seemed  as  child's  play  compared  with  the  jour- 
ney they  had  taken.    Four  times  they  had  been  hopelessly 
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lost.  Each  time  it  had  been  Miss  Middleworth  who  had 
insisted  upon  taking  the  wrong  road,  and  each  time  it  had 
been  Dick,  who  succeeded  in  unraveHng  the  maze. 

At  first,  Margaret  had  been  highly  amused  at  the  situa- 
tion, but  from  constant  repetition,  her  nerves  had  reached 
the  breaking  point,  and  she  finished  the  journey  in  glum 
silence,  huddled  back  in  a  corner  of  the  seat. 

Her  aunt,  who  seldom  experienced  the  sensation  of 
being  in  the  wrong,  was  completely  nonplussed.  She  ad- 
mired Dick  for  the  clear-headed  way  with  which  he  cor- 
rected her  mistakes,  but  she  was  piqued  at  his  superiority. 
She  stopped  offering  suggestions  and  contented  herself 
with  an  occasional  muttered  word  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  certain  that  she  had  seen  him  before, — that  there  was 
something  about  the  back  of  his  neck 

"Oh,  perhaps  there  is.  Aunt  Caroline,"  Margaret  said, 
wearily.  "It  would  be  strange  if  there  weren't.  Everyone 
has  to  have  backs  to  their  necks." 

Her  aunt  looked  reproachfully  at  her,  and  made  no 
further  remarks. 

Now  and  then  Dick  asked  the  direction  from  a  police- 
man or  from  a  passer-by,  but  there  was  silence  in  the  rear 
of  the  car.  The  motor  hummed.  Mile  after  mile  of 
discordant  street  noises  and  strange  country  roads  passed 
behind  them,  but  still  Hartsdale  was  ahead. 

Margaret  began  to  wonder  if  they  would  ever  reach  the 
end.  The  idea  came  to  her  that  the  cemetery  was  racing 
with  them  and  that  the  car  was  falling  behind.  She 
straightened  from  her  cramped  position  to  find  that  she 
had  been  asleep,  the  car  had  stopped  and  Dick  was  honk- 
ing the  horn.     The  lights  of  the  car  were  shining  on  a 
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closed  iron  gateway,  and  beyond  the  gates,  a  gravelled 
walk  stretched  off  into  nothingness. 

Margaret  stifled  a  yawn.     "Where  are  we?" 

"This  is  it,"  Miss  Middleworth  answered,  shortly, 

"The  cemetery?    How  did  we  ever  get  here?" 

"There  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  While  you  slept 
comfortably,  we  stopped  in  the  town  and  asked  directions." 

"Oh." 

The  honking  continued. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  a  man  could 
be  seen  hurrying  down  the  walk.  He  opened  the  gates 
and  stood  blinking  in  the  glare  of  the  lights.  He  was 
an  old  man  with  a  kind  face,  but  he  was  visibly  displeased 
at  being  disturbed. 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  he  called,  "the  cemetery  has 
been  closed  for  hours." 

"We're  sorry  to  bother  you,  sir,"  Dick  answered.  "I'm 
speaking  for  Miss  Middleworth.  She  wants  to  see  you 
about  something  very  important." 

"Miss  Middleworth? — oh,  yes,  I  remember."  The  old 
gentleman's  manner  became  more  affable.  "Drive  in  on 
the  walk.  Close  the  gates  after  you.  I'll  open  the  office." 
Turning,  he  quickly  retraced  his  steps,  his  long  shadow 
stretching  grotesquely  ahead  of  him. 

The  car  parked  inside  and  the  gates  closed,  Dick  shut 
off  the  lights.    The  night  closed  in  around  them. 

"My,  I  can't  see  a  thing.    Leave  the  lights  on." 

"It's  all  right,  ma'am,  I  have  a  flash  light."  Dick  said, 
throwing  the  spot  on  the  running  board  and  helping  them 
to  alight. 
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"Oh,  where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"Under  the  seat  of  the  car,  ma'am," 

While  the  incident  was  of  slight  importance,  it  pleased 
Margaret.  It  was  another  point  of  efficiency  in  Dick's 
favor. 

They  went  hurriedly  up  the  walk,  Dick  lighting  the  way 
with  the  spot.  Lights  flashed  on  ahead.  Mr.  Shenton  was 
revealed  standing  in  the  open  door  of  a  little  bungalow. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  out  to  meet 
them. 

"It's  too  bad  to  have  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Shenton,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  This  is  my  niece.  Miss 
Van  Ept." 

"It's  no  trouble  to  be  of  service  to  you  and  your  niece. 
Miss  Middleworth.  Anyone  who  loves  pets  as  you  do  is 
always  welcome  here." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Shenton."  Miss  Middleworth  spoke 
briskly  for  she  was  eager  to  get  to  the  crux  of  the  situa- 
tion. "I'm  in  a  strange  predicament.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  very  valuable  necklace  was  buried, 
yesterday,  with  my  little  Baba." 

Mr.  Shenton  gasped  with  astonishment. 

"You  don't — you  don't  mean  it?     However  could  it 


"It  was  a  wretched  mistake,"  Miss  Middleworth  broke 
in.  "But  you  must  see  that  it  is  imperative  that  we — ah — 
dig — a — disinter — the — coffin  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Oh,  yes,  by  all  means.  You  will  pardon  my  surprise, 
ma'am,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  this  be- 
fore.    Let's  see — let's  see — we  buried  your  little  pet  in 
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the  new  addition,  did  we  not  ?  Well,  well,  I'm  sorry  you 
didn't  let  me  know  of  this  before.  It's  a  great  responsi- 
bility, Miss  Middleworth." 

"Your  'phone  was  out  of  order."  Miss  Middleworth's 
tone  implied  that  the  'phone's  refusal  to  function  was  in 
some  way  a  fault  of  Mr.  Shenton's. 

"Oh,  yes,  so  it  was.  We've  had  such  trouble  with  it 
lately.  You  will  pardon  me,  ladies,  while  I  get  the  nec- 
essary tools." 

He  hurried  to  a  little  room  at  the  back  and  soon  re- 
turned carrying  a  lighted  lantern  and  a  spade.  The  spade 
he  handed  to  Dick. 

"Now,  if  you  will  follow  me — "  he  said,  with  a  bow 
which  might  have  served  to  escort  them  in  to  dinner.  "It's 
most  amazing,  madam,"  he  muttered,  as  they  left  the  main 
walk  and  filed  along  a  little  by-path. 

The  night  was  very  dark.  The  light  of  the  swaying 
lantern  caused  strange  waving  shadows  to  dance  weirdly 
over  little  headstones  erected  to  the  memory  of  departed 
pets.  Here  and  there  a  quite  imposing  monument  gave 
mute  evidence  of  an  owner's  grief.  The  whole  situation 
seemed  unreal  to  them. 

"Feels  very  much  as  if  it  might  rain,"  Mr.  Shenton 
remarked. 

He  received  no  answer.    They  walked  along. 

Margaret  thought  she  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on  her  face. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  decided  she  had  been  mistaken. 

"Now,  I  think  your  pet  lies  over  this  way.  It's  rather 
confusing  in  the  dark.  I  should  have  looked  on  my  chart. 
I  buried  a  beautiful  collie  and  a  little  Boston  terrier  on  the 
same  day.    Too  bad  we  can't  keep  them  with  us  always." 
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Miss  Middleworth  felt  a  choking  in  her  throat. 

"I  remember  it  was  close  to  a  bush,"  she  said,  softly. 

"Oh,  yes,  then  it's  just  here  to  the  left." 

Mr.  Shenton  stopped  suddenly.  The  swaying  of  the 
lantern  ceased,  and  the  light  shone  steadily.  He  gave  a 
cry  of  astonishment. 

"What?"  Miss  Middleworth  questioned,  apprehen- 
sively. 

Mr.  Shenton  was  staring  at  a  mound  of  dirt  ahead  of 
them.  He  ran  forward,  and  the  others  stumbled  after  him. 

"Oh,  no — it  can't  be,"  Miss  Middleworth  cried,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  Margaret's  arm. 

A  white  wooden  marker  lay  trampled  on  the  ground, 
and  beside  it  a  black  hole  yawned  up  at  them. 

Dick  fell  to  his  knees  and  peered  in. 

The  hole  was  empty ! 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  DROP  of  rain  fell  on  Dick's  outstretched  hand  and 
remained  unnoticed.  Another  drop  struck  the  top  of  the 
lantern,  sputtered  for  an  instant,  and  disappeared.  The 
little  group  was  too  astonished  to  move. 

"It's  gone!"  Dick  whispered  and  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet. 

Miss  Middleworth  failed  to  grasp  the  situation.  "But 
the  box — Baba — "  she  cried. 

"There  is  nothing  there,"  he  answered,  still  staring 
incredulously  into  the  vacant  hole. 

A  vague  sense  of  fear  crept  over  Margaret — a  sense 
of  danger  from  some  unknown  source.  She  glanced 
about;  everything  was  blackness,  save  for  the  little  circle 
of  light  shed  by  the  lantern.  Unconsciously,  she  stepped 
closer  to  Dick. 

Mr.  Shenton's  brain  seethed.  His  quiet  little  world, 
so  well  ordered,  so  well  in  hand,  had  been  suddenly  dis- 
rupted in  such  a  preposterous  fashion  as  to  make  him 
doubt  the  very  existence  of  things  about  him.  In  order 
to  shut  out  the  unreality,  he  closed  his  eyes  tightly  and, 
upon  opening  them,  fully  expected  to  find  himself  safe 
in  his  own  sitting  room — but  there  before  him  yawned 
the  desecrated  grave,  and  his  responsibility  for  what  had 
happened  overwhelmed  him.  He  trembled,  causing  the 
lantern  to  sway  with  quick  little  jerks. 

128 
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"Miss  Middleworth,"  he  gasped,  "are  you  sure  the 
necklace  was  with  the  cat?     I  can't  beheve  it!" 

"My  maid  said  she  dropped  it  there — that's  all  I  know," 
she  answered,  weakly. 

"Then  someone  has  stolen  it?" 

"Of  course,"  Dick  snapped,  and  unceremoniously  grab- 
bing the  lantern  from  the  old  man's  hand,  started  to  search 
around.  "There  are  footprints  here  in  the  soft  dirt.  We 
must  not  disturb  them." 

Dick's  move  to  action  aroused  the  keeper  from  his 
stupefaction.  "No — no — that's  right,"  he  said,  and 
joined  in  the  search. 

The  ladies  instinctively  put  their  arms  around  each 
other.  To  them,  the  figures  of  the  men  looked  weirdly 
out  of  proportion  as  they  walked  about,  stooping  low, 
searching  for  the  box  or  for  some  clue.  Occasionally  a 
drop  of  rain  gleamed  between  them  and  the  light.  They 
were  relieved  when  the  men  returned. 

"We  didn't  find  a  thing,"  Dick  reported,  plainly  show- 
ing his  disappointment.  "Whoever  did  this  was  in  such 
a  hurry  that  they  took  the  box  and  all.  From  the  looks 
of  the  dirt,  I'd  say  this  hole  had  been  dug  within  the  last 
hour." 

"Perhaps  we  frightened  them  away."  Margaret's  voice 
sounded  hollow. 

Miss  Middleworth  straightened  up.  "I'd  like  to  get  my 
hands  on  them !"  She  glared  belligerently  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  thought  that  the  robbers  might  still  be  near  was 
terrifying  to  Margaret.  "Oh,  dear,  do  you  think  that 
they  might  be — " 
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"Still  around  here?"  Dick  finished  her  sentence  with 
a  laugh,  endeavoring  to  allay  her  fears.  "Oh,  no,  they 
were  well  on  their  way  before  we  got  here." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  Mr.  Shenton  spoke  up. 
"I  came  by  here  just  before  dark  and  I'd  swear  every- 
thing was  all  right,  then." 

Dick  inwardly  cursed  the  old  gentleman  for  his  truth- 
fulness, "What  size  shoe  made  those  footprints,  Mr. 
Shenton?"  he  asked,  turning  the  conversation  into  a  new 
channel. 

"Must  have  been  a  number  nine,"  the  old  man  an- 
swered, as  he  carefully  held  his  foot  over  one  of  the 
plainest  of  the  marks.  "I  wear  a  number  seven  and  a 
half."  Suddenly,  he  turned  to  Miss  Middleworth:  "Can't 
there  be  some  mistake  about  the  necklace  being  in  the 
coffin?"  he  pleaded. 

Miss  Middleworth's  teeth  were  beginning  to  chatter 
from  the  cold.  "If  it  w-w-wasn't — w-hy  did — di-did 
they  dig  it  up?  No  one  wants  a  dead  c-c-cat — do  they?" 
IVIr.  Shenton's  ignorance  seemed  colossal  to  her. 

"Oh,  no — of  course  not — quite  right."  And  the  old 
man  stood  worriedly  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

Margaret  looked  anxiously  at  her  aunt.  "Aunt  Caro- 
line, you'll  take  your  death  of  cold  here,  and  besides,  it's 
starting  to  rain." 

At  this  Mr.  Shenton  gave  a  startled  look  at  the  sky. 

"Why,  so  it  is, — you'll  pardon  me,  ladies,  I  am  so 
upset,  I  failed  to  notice  it.  Let's  hurry  back  to  the  office. 
This  is  most  serious — we  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible."  Taking  the  lantern  from  Dick,  he 
led  the  way.     "While  this  is  a  grievous  loss  to  you.  Miss 
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Middleworth,  you  must  see  in  what  a  bad  light  it  places 
me.  This  little  cemetery  is  a  sacred  trust  to  me.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  thing  wrong  here,  before 
this." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it  all?"  Margaret  asked,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  she  dropped  back  to  Dick's  side. 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  he  said.  "It's  all  so  ridiculous! 
If  Louise  really  meant  to  steal  the  necklace,  why  did  she 
put  it  in  the  box?  She  could  easily  have  walked  out 
with  it  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  missed  for  some  time ; 
yet,  if  she  didn't  mean  to  steal  it,  why  is  it  gone, 
now?  Of  course,  one  thing  is  certain,  Louise  or  Joe 
told  someone  where  the  necklace  was.  On  the  face  of  it, 
I  think  Louise  was  too  frightened  to  confide  in  anyone 
else,  and  I  can't  see  that  Joe  had  time  enough  to  com- 
municate with  anyone  on  the  outside." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"I  know  she  didn't  tell  him  until  after  luncheon,  be- 
cause I  overheard  a  snatch  of  conversation  between  them. 
They  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  and  I  couldn't 
see  who  were  speaking,  but  I  thought  I  recognized  their 
voices.  I  couldn't  quite  make  out  what  they  were  talking 
about,  but  I  could  tell  that  they  were  very  excited  over 
something.  I  wish  I  hadn't  heard  anything.  When  the 
authorities  get  hold  of  this,  I'll  have  to  tell  what  little 
I  know  and  I'd  rather  remain  out  of  it.  Wish  I  had  fol- 
lowed my  hunch  and  set  myself  right  with  Miss  Middle- 
worth  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  dear,"  Margaret  said,  her  voice  filled  with  dis- 
tress, "It  Tjuill  mean  the  police,  won't  it?  I  dread  such 
things  so.    Will  you  tell  them  the  truth  about  yourself?" 
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"If  I  do,"  he  answered  glumly,  "they'll  never  believe 
me.     They  will  put  me  down  as  crooked  or  crazy." 

"I  don't  think  you  are  either."  Margaret  spoke  with 
such  conviction  that  she  surprised  herself.  After  all,  her 
feeling  about  him  was  based  solely  on  her  woman's  in- 
tuition. 

Dick  caught  the  glow  of  warmth  in  what  she  said. 
For  a  moment  a  bond  seemed  to  spring  up  between  them 
which  was  rooted  deeper  than  mere  understanding.  He 
glanced  toward  her  eagerly,  but  was  disappointed  when 
he  found  her  looking  impersonally  ahead.  His  sense  of 
close  contact  with  her  faded  away,  but  its  loss  did  not 
dim  the  fervor  with  which  he  said :  "Thanks,  that  helps 
a  lot." 

A  gust  of  wind  brought  large  drops  of  rain.  They 
had  almost  reached  the  office  and,  to  avoid  a  complete 
drenching,  they  covered  the  remaining  distance  on  a  run. 

A  motherly  little  old  lady  met  them  at  the  door.  "John, 
where  have  you  been?"  she  inquired  in  a  soft,  com- 
plaining voice.  "I've  been  worried  to  death  about  you, 
and  it  starting  to  rain  this  way.  I  brought  an  umbrella 
for  you." 

"You  shouldn't  have  come  out,  mother.  I'm  all  right." 
Mr.  Shenton  said,  endeavoring  to  hide  his  trouble.  "Miss 
Middleworth,  this  is  my  wife." 

But  Mrs.  Shenton  saw  that  her  husband's  face  gave 
lie  to  his  words. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  dear?"  she  anxiously  asked. 

"How  do  you  do" —  Miss  Middleworth's  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  introduction  and  her  disregard  of  Mrs. 
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Shenton's  question  was  concise  to  the  point  of  curtness. 
She  feh  that  there  was  no  time  for  explanations,  espe- 
cially since  the  good  woman  would  probably  not  under- 
stand. The  effect  of  the  successive  shocks  which  she  had 
undergone  had  worn  off  and  she  was  now  gloriously  in 
possession  of  her  second  wind.  "You  are  quite  right, 
Mr.  Shenton,  in  your  demand  that  this  matter  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  police." 

"Oh  dear — the  police,"  Mrs.  Shenton  broke  in  with 
alarm,  "you're  not  arrested,  are  you,  John?" 

"He's  not,  and  he  won't  be,  you  have  no  cause  to  worry 
about  that."  Miss  Middleworth  intended  to  reassure 
Mrs.  Shenton,  but  she  spoke  in  such  a  business-like  man- 
ner that  she  gave  her  only  a  cold  solace.  The  little  woman 
stood  looking  distractedly  from  one  to  the  other,  vainly 
trying  to  fathom  what  had  happened. 

"Before  calling  the  authorities,"  Miss  Middleworth 
continued,  "I  want  to  consult  my  lawyer.  He  is  an  old 
and  valued  friend.  His  opinion  will  be  worth  five  or 
six  of  our  own." 

Margaret  had  been  watching  her  aunt.  She  knew  that 
she  was  working  on  false  energy  and  using  up  her  re- 
serve strength.  "Auntie,  dear, — hadn't  we  better  send 
Dick  for  some  food?  You  haven't  had  a  thing  to  eat 
since  luncheon." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Margaret.  I'll  be  on  my  feet 
when  the  rest  of  you  are  sitting  down.  Would  you  mind 
finding  Mr.  J.  J.  Broughton's  house  'phone?  I  am  sure 
I  left  my  glasses —  I  always  do." 

"Dear,   dear!"     Mrs.    Shenton  exclaimed.      "Do  you 
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mean  to  say  you've  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon  ?  Why, 
you'll  make  yourselves  sick,  I'll  run  over  to  the  house  and 
get  you  some  sandwiches  and  coffee." 

Miss  Middleworth  became  aware  of  a  frightful  gnaw- 
ing in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  "Please  don't  bother.  We 
can  send  for  some,"  she  said,  half-heartedly. 

But  Mrs.  Shenton  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "No — I'll 
fix  them  myself.  There's  no  place  you  can  get  anything 
short  of  town  and  I  can  do  it  in  half  the  time." 

"Here,  mother,  take  the  umbrella,"  her  husband  called. 

"Oh,  all  right,  but  I  don't  need  it — the  rain's  let  up," 
and  she  hurriedly  bustled  out.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  she  knew  if  she  had  to  stand  there  a  moment 
longer  and  not  know  what  was  going  on,  she  would 
scream. 

Margaret  handed  the  'phone  to  her  aunt.  "The  num- 
ber is  Riverside  7980." 

"By  the  way,"  Mr.  Shenton  said,  perplexedly  scratch- 
ing his  head,  "there  is  something  queer  about  that  'phone. 
I've  been  trying  to  figure  it  out." 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  out  of  order  again !"  Miss  Middle- 
worth  cried  with  alarm. 

"No — it's  all  right,  now,  and  it  was  early  this  after- 
noon, but  about  three  o'clock  two  gentlemen  came  in  to 
inquire  about  buying  a  plot  for  a  valuable  setter.  While 
they  were  here,  a  man  from  the  telephone  company  came 
in  and  said  a  trouble  report  had  been  sent  in  about  the 
'phone." 

"That  must  have  been  the  one  we  sent  in,"  Margaret 
interposed. 

"Oh,  you  did? —     Well,  then,  maybe  I'm  all  wrong. 
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still,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  about  it.  I  told  him  it 
was  all  right  as  far  as  I  knew,  but  he  tried  to  put  a  call 
in  for  the  operator  and  said  that  the  'phone  was  dead.  We 
left  him  tinkering  around  while  we  went  to  pick  out  the 
plot.  They  chose  one  very  close  to  yours  and  put  a  de- 
posit on  it.  When  we  came  back  the  workman  was  gone. 
I  thought  no  more  about  it,  until,  later  on,  I  tried  to  get 
a  number  and  couldn't.  Had  to  go  across  the  road  to  a 
neighbor's  and  report  the  thing  again.  But  here  is  the 
strange  thing,  although  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it 
at  the  time,  except  that  it  vexed  me.  Just  before  I  was 
ready  to  close  the  office,  another  trouble  man  came  in  and 
grouched  about  having  to  work  late.  That  rather  annoyed 
me  and  I  told  him  if  the  telephone  company  would  hire 
competent  workmen  we  would  all  have  less  trouble.  He 
thought  I  referred  to  him  until  I  told  him  about  the  first 
man.  After  looking  things  over,  he  found  some  sort  of 
a  mix-up  in  the  box  down  there  and  said  whoever  came 
here  first  didn't  know  his  business.  'What  did  the  first 
man  look  like?'  he  asked.  I  described  him  and  he  picked 
up  his  kit  sort  of  disgustedly.  'Aw,  someone's  been  play- 
ing tricks  on  you — there's  no  one  like  that  working  for 
our  company.'  " 

"Did  you  actually  see  the  first  man  when  he  called  the 
operator?"     Dick  asked,  excitedly. 

"Well,  yes — but  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him." 

"I'll  wager  he  stood  with  his  back  to  you,  like  this,  so 
you  couldn't  see  the  'phone,  and  held  the  receiver  hook 
down." 

"Yes,  his  back  was  to  me.'^ 

"Then  there  are  three  of  them !" 
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"Three  what?"  Miss  Middleworth  asked  sharply. 

"Don't  you  see,  there  were  at  least  three  men  up  here 
after  your  necklace.  They  had  everything  carefully 
planned — even  to  disconnecting  the  'phone  to  prevent  your 
calling  Mr.  Shenton,  in  case  you  found  the  necklace  was 
missing  and  traced  it  here.  It  took  a  pretty  clever  mind 
to  think  that  out  on  such  short  notice.  If  I  were  you, 
Miss  Middleworth,  I'd  lose  no  time  in  calling  your 
lawyer.." 


CHAPTER  X 

It  was  unusual  for  the  law  offices  of  Brougliton, 
Broughton  &  Company,  to  be  opened  at  night.  Their 
practice  was  a  conservative  one,  dealing  only  with  the  old 
line  families  of  the  city.  Their  policy  had  held  firmly  to 
the  lines  originally  laid  down  by  Mr.  Broughton,  Sr.,  and 
religiously  steered  clear  of  all  criminal  sensationalism. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm,  affectionately  known  as 
"J-  J-"  had  retired  from  active  service,  and  only  handled 
the  affairs  of  a  few  old  clients,  whose  welfare  was  par- 
ticularly dear  to  his  heart.  He  was  unknown  to  the  night 
elevator  men  at  No.  lo  Broadway,  so  his  appearance  oc- 
casioned some  slight  wonderment  on  their  part,  when, 
as  a  result  of  Miss  Middleworth's  telephone  call,  he  hur- 
ried into  the  building  and  up  to  his  offices.  He  went 
through  the  suite  and  turned  on  all  the  lights.  It  gave 
him  a  gratifying  sense  of  power  to  be  alone  in  the  rooms 
which  he  loved;  a  feeling  which  he  missed  when,  on  in- 
creasingly rare  intervals,  he  came  down  on  some  matter 
of  business  or  was  called  in  for  a  special  consultation. 
On  those  occasions,  it  was  his  son  who  was  the  real  head 
of  the  firm,  and,  although  at  sixty-five  "J-  J-"  had  proudly 
relinquished  the  active  management  to  his  son  and  to  his 
son-in-law,  still  he  was  unable  to  repress  a  slight  feeling 
of  jealousy  in  spite  of  the  faith  and  love  which  he  bore 
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them.  Tonight,  he  was  alone,  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  it  pleased  him. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Penton  should  be  here  any 
time,  now,  and  the  ladies,  barring  possible  accidents, 
should  arrive  within  the  next  half  hour.  His  thoughts 
were  replete  with  memories.  This  night  was  recalling  old 
times — times  when  he  and  the  elder  Penton,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  detective  bureaus  in  the  city,  and  George 
Middleworth,  known  as  a  successful  plunger  on  "the 
Street,"  had  been  cronies.  Many  a  quip  had  been  made 
at  his  expense  over  his  close  friendship  with  crime  and 
stock  gambling.  Now  their  children  would  be  here — he 
deplored  the  cause,  but  gained  pleasure  from  the  prospect, 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  outer  door  and  he  hastened  to 
open  it.  Carson  Penton  entered  and  gave  the  old  gentle- 
man a  hearty  hand  clasp. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Broughton,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
which  denoted  his  power  to  command. 

"It's  good  of  you  to  come  over,  Penton,"  Mr.  Brough- 
ton said,  looking  admiringly  at  the  man  before  him.  He 
was  a  big  man  in  every  way.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  he 
brought  to  his  profession  an  even  keener  mind  than  his 
father's — although  Mr.  Broughton  always  had  his  doubts 
about  that.  "It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you. 
You've  broadened  a  bit  and  I  see  some  grey  hairs  there. 
Well — well,  it  makes  you  look  more  like  your  father. 
Come  in  and  have  a  chair.  I  know  it's  asking  a  lot  of  you 
to  come  over  here  and  I  appreciate  it." 

"To  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Broughton,  had  the  call 
come  from  anyone  but  yourself,  I  would  have  insisted 
upon  handling  it  in  our  own  office." 
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"Ah,  but  you  see,"  and  Mr.  Broughton  smilingly  shook 
his  finger  at  him,  "these  are  ladies  and  your  crime-infested 
den  might  have  frightened  them." 

"Well,  what's  it  all  about?"  Penton  said  with  a  laugh. 

With  that,  Mr.  Broughton  related  the  telephone  con- 
versation which  he  had  had  with  Miss  Middleworth. 

"What  kind  of  a  cemetery  did  you  say  it  was?"  Pen- 
ton  asked. 

"A  canine  cemetery." 

"Didn't  know  there  was  one." 

The  old  man  suppressed  a  slight  sniff  as  he  thought : 
"Your  father  would  have  known,"  but  he  said,  "Well, 
there  is — in  Hartsdale ." 

When  Broughton  finished  telling  what  he  knew  of  the 
case,  Penton  sat,  tapping  on  the  desk.  Suddenly,  he  be- 
gan to  chuckle.  "Sounds  like  a  comic  opera  or  a  movie 
plot,"  he  said,  the  chuckle  growing  into  an  amused  laugh. 

"Is  it  as  serious  as  that?"     Mr.  Broughton  asked. 

Penton  smiled  at  what  he  supposed  was  sarcasm.  "As 
serious  as  a  movie  plot  ?  I  didn't  suppose  you  ever  went 
to  the  movies,  Mr.  Broughton." 

"I  don't.  I  mean  serious  enough  for  you  to  laugh 
at  it." 

The  tapping  on  the  desk  stopped. 

"People  don't  usually  laugh  when  things  are  serious, 
do  they?" 

"Your  father  did."  The  old  gentleman  watched  the 
detective,  as  the  amused  expression  left  his  face. 

"I  suppose  I  am  like  my  father  in  many  ways,"  Pen- 
ton  said.  "Although,  understand  me,  I  don't  consider 
this  case  a  serious  ore — not  yet.     However,  it  has  some 
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of  the  ear-marks  of  the  methods  used  by  a  gang  of  crooks 
we  have  been  tracking  for  some  time, — the  telephone 
angle,  for  instance.  Should  they  be  the  ones  who  have 
singled  out  Miss  Middleworth,  things  would  be  serious, 
and  might  lead  to  our  bagging  the  whole  outfit.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  a  lot  of  bungling 
mixed  up  in  this.  The  gang  I  speak  of  wouldn't  have 
stopped  at  one  necklace  and  let  the  rest  of  the  jewelry 
go.  For  Miss  Middleworth's  sake,  I  hate  to  think  they 
are  connected  with  this  affair,  because  they  are  about 
as  crafty  and  dangerous  a  lot  as  we  have  run  across,  but, 
for  my  own  interest,  I  hope  they  are  the  ones.  Hereto- 
fore, we  have  never  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  any- 
thing tangible  concerning  them, — a  robbery  or  a  murder 
occurred  and  no  traces  were  left  except  that,  invariably, 
the  telephone  wires  have  been  cut.  Here,  we  have  actual 
people  involved ;  the  maid  is  known,  and  the  men  who 
came  to  the  cemetery  were  actually  seen  and  can  be  iden- 
tified. I  wish  you  had  told  me  more  about  this  over  the 
'phone —  I  would  have  had  the  sexton,  or  whatever  he 
is  called,  brought  down  here." 

"He's  coming,"  Broughton  said,  triumphantly.  "I  in- 
sisted on  it.  I  had  to  agree  to  send  him  safely  back  in 
my  own  car.  Here  are  the  ladies,  now,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
at  the  sound  of  a  loud  knocking  on  the  door. 

"No  need  to  mention  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
dangerous  gang  involved,"  Penton  cautioned.  "It  would 
only  alarm  them  and  we  may  be  wrong,  you  know." 

"Oh,  of  course — you  can  trust  me  on  that  score,"  and 
the  old  gentleman  hurriedly  left  the  room.     A  second, 
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and  a  louder  knock  quickened  his  steps  before  he  reached 
the  outer  door. 

"Thank  Heaven  you  are  here,"  Miss  Middleworth  ex- 
claimed before  there  was  a  chance  for  a  formal  greeting. 
"I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  had  to 
wait.  I  hate  empty  office  buildings  at  night.  My  niece, 
Mr.  Broughton,  and  this  is  Mr.  Shenton,  who  helped  us 
so  much  at  the  cemetery.  Where's  your  detective?  I 
thought  you  were  to  have  a  detective  waiting  for  us." 

Mr.  Broughton  had  known  Caroline  Middleworth  for 
years.  He  had  not  expected  to  find  her  in  tears  over 
the  loss  of  her  necklace,  but  he  had  hardly  expected  such 
a  show  of  nervous  energy. 

"Mr.  Penton  is  waiting  in  my  office,  Miss  Caroline," 
he  said,  in  a  slightly  grieved  tone,  for  he  regretted  losing 
the  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  courtly  words  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"That's  splendid !  Let's  get  this  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  abhor  the  thought  of  detectives.  I  suppose 
there  are  some  things  we  must  do,  but  I  depend  upon 
you  to  keep  us  as  much  in  the  background  as  possible. 
He  won't  ask  us  to  look  at  criminals  and  things,  will  he?" 

Mr.  Broughton's  spirits  responded  gallantly  to  her  call 
for  protection.  "We  will  save  you  as  much  as  possible — 
both  Mr.  Penton  and  I  will  see  to  that,"  he  said,  reas- 
suringly.   "My  door  is  the  second  on  the  left,  you  know." 

They  followed  him  down  the  hall  and  into  his  office. 

"Well,"  Miss  Middleworth  remarked,  sitting  back  in 
her  chair  after  the  introductions  were  over,  "you  don't 
look  like  a  detective,  Mr.  Penton." 
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"I  am  sorry  to  be  a  disappointment  to  you,"  Penton 
laughed,  "but  I  hope  to  prove  my  claim  to  the  title  by 
locating  your  necklace  in  short  order." 

Margaret  sat  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  while  the 
details  of  the  theft  were  being  discussed.  She  heard 
Penton's  questions  and  followed  each  point  of  reasoning, 
but  was  so  tired  that  her  interest  was  more  subconscious 
than  voluntary.  At  first  she  was  puzzled  at  Penton's 
method.  Instead  of  starting  at  the  beginning,  he  ap- 
proached the  case  from  the  rear  and  questioned  Mr. 
Shenton.  He  made  notes  from  the  old  man's  nervous 
replies  and  once  called  his  office  and  gave  a  short,  cryptic 
order.  She  wondered  if  it  were  a  code.  He  seemed  to 
take  ages  to  work  back  to  the  beginning,  but,  upon  looking 
at  her  watch,  she  was  dum  founded  to  find  that  they  had 
been  in  the  office  only  fifteen  minutes.  Questions  and 
answers  were  flying  back  and  forth  between  her  aunt  and 
Penton,  now.  Questions  concerning  the  necklace,  of  its 
value — fifty  thousand  dollars — about  Louise  and  Joe. 
Margaret  admired  her  aunt's  steadfast  belief  in  Joe's  in- 
tegrity in  the  face  of  such  damning  evidence.  The  details 
of  Louise's  confession  were  gone  into  minutely — Joe's 
reaction  to  it. 

"You  say  he  was  furious  to  think  that  she  had  con- 
fessed?"   Penton  asked. 

"I  did  not ! —  I  said  he  was  furious  when  she  confessed 
that  she  had  done  such  a  ridiculous  thing." 

"But  you  tell  me  that  he  said  his  niece  had  already  told 
him  what  she  had  done  with  the  necklace.  How  long  be- 
fore her  confession  to  you  did  he  know  of  it?" 

Penton's  consistent  hammering  at  Joe  angered  Miss 
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Middleworth.    It  made  her  feel  that  he  doubted  her  word. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said,  irately,  "you  are 
making  me  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  conceal  something 
from  you.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  thought  I  stole 
my  own  necklace.     Yes,  I  think  you  do!" 

Penton  leaned  forward,  his  face  was  expressionless. 
"No,  I  am  only  trying  to  learn  the  facts,  and  not  what 
you  intuitively  feel,"  he  said  coldly. 

Miss  Middleworth  gave  her  fur  piece  a  vicious  twist. 

"If  you  are  going  to  become  insulting — "  she  began. 

"May  I  speak?"  Margaret  astonished  herself  by  say- 
ing. "I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  my  aunt  feels  as  she 
does,  and  also  when  Joe  learned  that  the  necklace  was 
gone.  My  aunt  doesn't  want  anyone  to  be  unjustly  ac- 
cused. I  agree  with  her,  absolutely,  in  considering  Joe 
innocent.  He  was  furious  with  Louise,  but  I  think  it 
was  because  he  thought  she  had  stolen  the  necklace.  When 
she  finished  telling  us,  his  exact  words  were :  'Thank 
God !  that's  the  same  thing  she  told  me,  I  thought  she 
was  lying !'  " 

"Count  one  for  the  gardener,"  Penton  said,  with  a 
smile.     "Now,  when  did  his  niece  tell  him  ?" 

"He  said  it  was  soon  after  lunch." 

"But  couldn't  he  have  been  mistaken?"  Penton  asked, 
sarcastically. 

For  the  moment  Margaret  hated  the  man.  He  was 
relentless.  She  felt  certain  that  he  would  willingly  falsely 
prove  everyone  in  the  room  to  be  a  liar,  if  by  doing  so 
he  could  gain  his  ends. 

"I  know  he  didn't,"  she  said  sharply. 

"How  do  you  know  it?" 
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* 'Because — "  Margaret  began,  and  then  hesitated.  She 
had  done  the  very  thing  which  she  was  trying  not  to  do — 
she  had  involved  Dick,  but  she  had  to  continue :  "Be- 
cause my  aunt's  chauffeur  told  me  that  he  heard  Louise 
tell  Joe  just  after  luncheon." 

"So  the  chauiTeur  knew  about  this,  too,"  Penton  said, 
weighing  his  words  carefully. 

Miss  Middleworth  looked  at  Margaret  with  astonish- 
ment.    "Why,  you  never  told  me  about  this,"  she  said. 

"I  didn't  know  it  myself  until  tonight  at  the  cemetery!" 
Margaret  exclaimed. 

"I  suppose  you  have  confidence  in  this  man?"  Penton 
asked  Miss  Middleworth. 

"I  have  not — I  only  hired  him  this  morning." 

"But  he  has  been  very  efificient,  hasn't  he.  Aunt  Caro- 
line?" 

"Yes,  he  has,"  her  aunt  answered,  reluctantly, 

"What  references  did  he  give?" 

Miss  Middleworth  gave  a  start  when  she  remembered 
that  Dick  had  not  given  any. 

"Why — he — "  she  started  to  say,  but  Margaret  cut  in : 

"His  last  position  was  with  Aaron  Stultz,  of  Pitts- 
burgh." 

"Oh,  it  was,  was  it  ?"  Penton  said,  with  a  peculiar  gleam 
showing  in  his  eyes.  "I  think  we  had  better  take  a  look 
at  this  man  who  knew  about  the  necklace." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  Penton,"  Mr.  Broughton  put 
in,  nervously.  "You  are  on  the  right  track,  although  Fll 
wager,  if  this  new  chauffeur  has  been  left  down  stairs  in 
the  car,  he  has  skipped  long  before  this.  Why  didn't  you 
bring  him  up  with  you,  Miss  Caroline?" 
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"He  started  to  come,  but  decided  to  wait  in  the  car." 

"At  my  suggestion,"  Margaret  said,  trying  to  speak 
calmly,  knowing  that  her  suggestion  had  been  made  in 
an  endeavor  to  keep  Dick  from  being  questioned.  "I 
thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  car  on  the  street  at  this  hour 
of  the  night." 

"The  car  is  perfectly  safe,  now,  Miss  Van  Ept.  One 
of  my  men  is  watching  everything  that  goes  on  in  front 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Shenton,  you  know  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  car,  kindly  ask  her  chauffeur  to  come  up — that 
is,  if  he  has  been  good  enough  to  remain.  Have  him 
wait  in  the  outer  office." 

When  Shenton  had  left  the  room,  the  detective  hur- 
riedly put  in  a  call  for  his  office.  He  lost  no  time  while 
waiting  for  the  connection,  holding  the  receiver  to  his 
ear,  and  muffling  the  mouth  piece,  he  continued  talking 
rapidly.  "Miss  Middleworth,  if  you  wish  to  prefer 
charges  now,  I  can  call  in  the  police,  arrest  your  maid, 
and  hold  the  gardener  on  suspicion,  but  I  advise  against  it. 
Your  maid  is  a  'cat's  paw'  and  if  we  arrest  her,  we  will 
lose  a  chance  to  land  the  ones  for  whom  she  is  working. 
I  will,  seemingly,  give  your  servants  a  clear  field.  Those 
on  the  outside  will  try  to  communicate  with  them,  and 
when  they  do,  we  will  nab  them.    Do  you  agree  with  me?" 

"The  case  is  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Penton.  However, 
I  can't  believe  that  Louise  meant  to  steal  or  that  Joe 
could  be  unfaithful  to  me." 

"I'll  prove  that  to  you  later.  Hello  .  .  .  hello  ...  is 
this  Griggs  ?"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  voice  on  the  'phone. 
Is  Spence  there?  Good.  Have  him  deliver  to  me  im- 
mediately, at  room  810  .  .  .     No.  10  Broadway,  a  small 
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parcel  which  might  contain  a  necklace.  .  .  .  No,  not  in  a 
jewel  box.  Tell  him  to  be  prepared  to  be  away  for 
several  days.  Now,  Miss  Middleworth,  what  is  your 
telephone  number?  Thank  you.  Mr.  Broughton  kindly 
put  in  a  call  for  Cove  Haven  212.  Tell  them  it's  urgent. 
My  plan  is  this :  I  want  you  to  talk  to  your  cook  .  .  . 
you  say  you  can  trust  her,  and  I  believe  you  can, — make 
sure  that  she  is  alone  while  talking.  Ask  her  if  Joe  and 
Louise  have  left  the  place  while  you  were  away,  if  not, 
has  anyone  been  there  or  'phoned;  caution  her  to  say 
nothing  about  this  call  and  to  watch  them  closely.  If 
she  asks  about  the  necklace,  tell  her  everything  is  all  right, 
but  to  say  nothing  about  your  call." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Broughton's :  "By  George, 
here's  your  call,  Penton.  Never  saw  anything  to  equal 
the  promptness  of  it.  You  are  like  your  father,  things 
worked  that  way  for  him." 

"Take  it,  Miss  Middleworth,"  Penton  ordered. 

"I'm  all  at  sea — what  shall  I  say?" 

"I  think  I  catch  Mr.  Penton's  idea — let  me  take  the 
call,  Aunt  Caroline,"  and  Miss  Middleworth  gladly  sur- 
rendered the  'phone  to  Margaret.  "Hello  ,  .  .  Cove 
Haven  212?  Is  this  you,  Mary?  .  .  .  This  is  Miss  Mar- 
garet .  .  .  Are  you  alone?  .  .  .  Yes,  everything  is  all 
right.  How  are  Louise  and  Joe?  .  .  .  Anyone  been 
there?  .  .  .  Only  the  battery  man.  Any  telephone  calls? 
.  .  .  Fine  !  Don't  tell  anyone  I  called.  We  will  be  home 
in  a  short  time  .  .  .  Well,  then,  tell  them  it  was  Mrs. 
Gordon  asking  about  Kenneth.  Goodbye,  Mary  .  .  . 
That's  right  .  .  .  Wait  up  for  us  .  .  .  Goodbye.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  library  but  Mr.  Gordon,  he  was  asleep 
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on  the  couch.  Louise  and  Joe  have  been  with  Mary  ever 
since  we  left — they  seem  afraid  to  leave  her,  Mary  says. 
There  have  been  no  calls  and  no  one  has  been  there  except 
a  battery  man  from  Cove  Haven  delivering  an  extra 
battery  for  one  of  my  aunt's  cars." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  better,"  Penton  said.  "I  thought 
they  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  let  them  know.  When  you 
get  to  Road  End,  Miss  Middleworth,  you  will  carry  the 
package  which  my  man  will  deliver  to  me  and  which  will 
supposedly  contain  the  necklace.  This  same  man — Mr. 
Spence — will  ride  with  you,  presumably  as  a  guard  for 
the  necklace.  I  want  him  to  stay  at  your  house  to  watch 
developments.  You  will  tell  your  servants  that  the  neck- 
lace was  found  in  the  coffin  of  the  cat.  Let  them  think 
that  you  consider  it  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  mistake. 
I  want  to  throw  them  completely  off  their  guard  and  let 
them  feel  secure,  so  we  can  watch  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  men  will  be  combing  the  city  for  the  men  who 
reached  the  cemetery  before  you  and  cleverly  cut  the 
telephone  wires.  I  hope  to  apprehend  them  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  break  up  the  necklace.  Now,  if  the 
chauffeur  is  here,  we  will  find  out  what  he  is  willing  to 
tell  us." 

"I  will  see,"  Mr.  Broughton  exclaimed,  evidently  relish- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  situation. 

"What  makes  you  feel  that  this  man,  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  is  a  criminal?" 

"We  consider  it  possible  for  everyone  connected  with 
a  crime  to  be  guilty  until  they  are  proven  innocent,  Miss 
Van  Ept." 

At  that  moment  Dick  walked  into  the  room.     Mar- 
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garet  had  not  realized  how  Penton's  doubt  had  under- 
mined her  confidence  in  Dick  until  she  became  aware  of 
the  relief  which  his  appearance  gave  her.  She  looked 
triumphantly  at  the  detective  and  thought  she  saw  a 
fleeting  wave  of  surprise  pass  over  his  face.  She  waited 
in  dread  for  Penton  to  start  the  questioning,  for  she  knew 
that  the  detective  would  not  be  as  gullible  as  her  aunt, 
when  the  subject  of  lost  references  was  uncovered.  She 
was  surprised  when  Penton,  with  a  most  agreeable  man- 
ner, jumped  immediately  to  a  question  pertaining  to  the 
robbery.  He  glanced  at  his  notes  for  a  moment  and  then, 
looking  up  with  a  smile,  said : 

"Billings,  I  understand  that  you  overheard  something 
which  might  be  of  help  in  apprehending  the  thieves  who 
have  stolen  Miss  Middle  worth's  necklace." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Dick  said,  and  clearly  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conversation  between  Louise  and  Joe. 

Margaret  watched  Penton's  face.  His  mouth  was 
smiling,  but  his  eyes  were  watching  Dick,  keenly,  and, 
when  Dick  finished,  she  could  not  tell  whether  Penton 
was  impressed  favorably  or  otherwise. 

"Come  in,"  Penton  called  in  answer  to  a  knock  on 
the  door,  and  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  entered.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  rather  stockily  built.  When  he 
was  introduced  as  Mr.  Spence,  one  of  Penton's  best  men, 
Miss  Middleworth  was  again  surprised  to  see  that  he  idid 
not  appear  at  all  like  a  detective,  but  could  be  taken  for 
any  well  dressed  business  man.  He  delivered  a  small 
parcel  to  Penton. 

"Thank  you,  Spence,  I  will  give  you  your  instructions 
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later."  Then,  seemingly  ignoring  the  others  in  the  room, 
Penton  explained  the  details  of  his  plan  to  Dick. 

Margaret  was  amazed  at  the  change  in  the  detective's 
attitude.  It  seemed  a  foolish  thing  for  him  to  do,  when, 
just  a  moment  before,  he  had  held  Dick  under  suspicion. 
She  was  still  trying  to  figure  it  out  when  they  were 
down  in  the  car  and  waiting  for  Spence  to  join  them. 

Mr.  Broughton  was  puzzled  about  the  same  thing,  as 
he  waited  in  the  hall  for  the  detectives  to  finish  their  con- 
ference. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  tipped  your  hand 
to  that  chauffeur?"  he  asked,  as  they  joined  him. 

"I  knew  that  would  worry  you,"  Penton  said,  with  a 
chuckle.  "I  did  it  to  double-cross  him.  If  he  is  mixed 
up  in  this  he  will  try  to  let  the  other  servants  know  about 
the  trick.  Spence  has  instructions  to  watch  him  closely. 
We  may  be  on  the  eve  of  one  of  our  biggest  hauls,  Mr. 
Broughton,  That  man's  last  position  was  with  Aaron 
Stultz.  It  hasn't  reached  the  newspapers  yet,  but,  the  day 
before  he  sailed,  Aaron  Stultz's  apartment  in  the  Ritz 
was  robbed  of  jewelry  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  by  the  telephone  bandits. 


CHAPTER  XI 

There  was  only  one  man  in  all  New  York  City  who 
knew  the  exact  whereabouts  of  what  was  later  to  be 
termed  the  "Famous  Middleworth  Necklace."  Strange 
to  relate,  earlier  on  this  same  eventful  evening,  the 
"whereabouts"  was  moving  up  Broadway  along  the  west 
side  of  Times  Square,  for  it  was  the  inside  coat  pocket 
of  Mr.  Thomas  McGill. 

He  felt  very  proud  of  himself,  did  Thomas  McGill, 
and  in  consequence  was  in  high  spirits,  both  mentally  and 
otherwise.  He  had  turned  a  very  pretty  trick  in  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  think  fast,  and  he  had  thought  fast, 
and  as  a  result,  the  necklace  was  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
he  was  ace  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  very  close  friends. 
Although  he  wouldn't  admit  it,  the  strain  had  been  a 
severe  one.  His  very  close  friends  did  admit  it  and  sev- 
eral bottles  of  gin  had  been  opened  in  way  of  celebration. 
Since  the  bottles  were  opened,  Mr.  McGill  had  not  al- 
lowed his  friends  to  drink  alone. 

The  little  shower,  which  gave  Hartsdale  a  generous 
wetting,  had  proceeded  southward  to  New  York  City,  and 
lost  itself  somewhere  out  at  sea.  In  Hartsdale  it  washed 
away  some  tell-tale  footprints  around  a  certain  little 
grave.  In  New  York  its  passing  left  the  side-walks  and 
pavements  wet,  causing  the  myriad  of  gleaming  lights 
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along  the  Great  White  Way  to  send  twinkHng  reflections 
up  at  Thomas  McGill,  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  eve- 
ning. Sparkling  Hghts  overhead,  sparkHng  Hghts  under 
foot,  and  sparkHng  jewels  in  his  pocket — could  any  man 
wish  for  more?  He  gave  no  credit  to  the  gin,  for  he 
prided  himself  that  he  could  carry  his  liquor  like  a  gentle- 
man— it  meant  nothing  to  him,  and  was  not  included  in 
his  scheme  of  things.  His  scheme  was  perfect.  The  day 
had  dawned  filled  with  discouragement,  but  he  had 
snatched  success  from  the  jaws  of  despair  all  because  he 
had  been  so  clever.  However,  many  men  have  been 
known  to  ride  to  a  fall.  Some  say  Napoleon  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  because  of  a  dish  of  fried  onions. 
McGill's  mistake  was  a  dish  of  another  kind. 

As  he  left  his  friends,  to  pay  a  visit  to  another  very 
close  friend  who  ostensibly  ran  a  delicatessen  in  Third 
Avenue,  but  who  would  also  assist  him  to  realize  on  the 
jewels,  his  mind  began  to  dwell  on  a  certain  little,  bobbed, 
red  head.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were  quite  as  savory 
to  him  as  were  the  onions  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  certainly  quite  as  indigestible. 

He  hadn't  seen  her  for — well,  it  didn't  matter  how 
long — women  and  liquor  were  the  same  to  him,  he  could 
take  them  or  leave  them  as  his  inclinations  dictated,  and 
they  were  always  there  to  amuse  his  fancy.  Tonight  it 
had  been  very  satisfying  to  hear  his  praises  sung  by  his 
friends,  but  it  would  be  even  more  delectable  to  hear  them 
extolled  by  the  little  girl  with  the  bobbed  red  hair.  Soon 
after  this  idea  became  uppermost  in  his  mind,  McGill 
stopped  at  a  florist's  and  purchased  a  large  corsage  of 
violets.      Violets   went   well   with   red   hair — it   was   an 
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excellent  color  combination.  He  was  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  his  cleverness  extended  in  many  directions,  even 
to  the  artistic. 

He  veered  abruptly  into  one  of  the  side  streets  of  the 
early  Fifties.  It  was  practically  deserted  compared  to 
the  honking,  jostling  bustle  of  Broadway.  A  diffused 
yellow  light,  reflecting  from  the  brilliancv  around  the 
corner,  filled  the  street,  putting  the  street  lamps  to  shame 
and  bringing  out  the  sordid  ugliness  of  old  brown  stone 
fronts  and  ash  cans  lining  the  sidewalks. 

Half  way  down  the  block,  he  entered  a  red  brick  apart- 
ment house.  It  might  have  been  an  imposing  improve- 
ment to  the  street  when  it  was  new,  but  time  had  marked 
it  with  a  heavy  hand.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  walked  up  two  flights  and  rang  the  bell  of  the  second 
door  on  the  right.  A  silence  followed  and  for  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possible  that  his  lady 
friend  was  out  or  had  moved.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
ringing  again,  when  he  heard  a  woman's  voice,  mufiied  in 
the  distance,  yet  strident  enough  to  be  audible  : 

"My  Gawd!  All  I've  done  is  run  to  that  door.  I'll 
never  get  my  bath.  Wliy  don't  somebody  else  answer  it 
once  in  a  while." 

The  voice  became  plainer  as  the  speaker  shuffled  down 
the  hall,  the  heels  of  her  mules  clicking  on  the  bare  floor. 

The  door  opened  and  disclosed  a  woman  in  a  faded 
kimona.  She  took  one  look  at  McGill.  "Oh,  I  didn't 
know  it  was  going  to  be  a  gentleman."  she  said,  much 
embarrassed,  and  vainly  trying  to  keep  the  kimona  closed 
and  tuck  up  her  disordered  hair  at  the  same  time.  "Miss 
Corliss  has  gone  to  the  movies." 
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"Is  Miz  De  L — 1 — laro  in?"  he  asked,  wondering  why 
it  had  been  so  difficult  to  pronounce  the  "L." 

"De  Laro?"  the  lady  repeated,  trying  to  recall  the 
name.  "Oh,  yes — I  guess  she's  the  one  who  has  the 
front  room.  Wait  a  minute — you  can  come  in  and  see 
for  yourself." 

Her  manner  had  changed  to  one  of  indifference.  She 
partly  closed  the  door  and  hastened  back  down  the  hall. 

McGill  waited  until  the  heels  had  clicked  to  a  silence. 
"Fussy  old  thing,"  he  thought,  and  walked  in.  Again, 
without  hesitating  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  hall  and 
knocked  at  the  first  door. 

"Who's  there?"  a  voice  called. 

"Open  up — and  fin'  out." 

The  door  opened  a  few  inches — there  was  a  gasp  and 
then  it  was  thrown  wide  open. 

Miss  De  Laro  surveyed  him  with  a  calculating  smile. 
She  stood  only  five  feet  in  her  French  heels,  but  she  could 
be  very  calculating  even  at  that  height.  She  gave  her 
red  hair  a  toss  and  laughed.  It  wasn't  exactly  a  laugh  of 
welcome,  but  McGill  failed  to  note  the  distinction. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  my  little  long-lost  play  boy!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Hello!  Bootsie — ol'  kid,"  he  grinned,  and  leaned 
against  the  door  jam,  the  violets  partially  extended  rather 
fooHshly.     "Glad  tu  see  me?" 

"Sure — come  in,  Handsome,"  and  turning,  she  crossed 
to  the  dressing  table  and  picked  up  a  cigarette  which  she 
had  left  burning  on  the  table  top.  As  she  did  so,  she 
glanced  at  her  wrist  watch — luckily  she  had  plenty  of 
time. 
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The  grin  left  McGill's  face.  She  hadn't  even  noticed 
the  violets.  He  straightened  up,  a  surly  look  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"So,  yer  glad  tu  see  me — are  ya?  Well,  it's  a  hot  way 
ya  have  of  showin'  it." 

She  faced  about,  and  leaning  back  against  the  dressing 
table,  took  a  long  drag  on  the  cigarette.  Her  eyes  had 
the  very  devil  in  them.  McGill  liked  her  best  that  way, 
but  he  wasn't  going  to  let  her  know  it. 

Then  she  began  to  laugh  as  she  blew  out  a  long  column 
of  smoke. 

"Aw,  Sweetie,  you're  drunk.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

That  angered  him.  No  one  could  say  that  he  was 
drunk  and  get  away  with  it.  He  slammed  the  door  to, 
and  started  toward  her.  The  room  was  stuffy  from  a 
gas  heater  and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  close 
air  made  him  slightly  unsteady  on  his  feet. 

She  calmly  killed  the  half -smoked  cigarette  on  a  china 
pin  tray,  and,  when  he  reached  her,  her  hands  were  raised 
to  ward  him  off^    The  bantering  smile  never  left  her  face. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  Tommy,  don't  get  rough  about 
it.  I  smell  it  on  your  babylike  breath  if  you  want  to  know 
how  I  knew.  What's  the  idea  of  keepin'  all  the  good 
things  to  yourself." 

He  stopped  in  front  of  her,  an  unpleasant  scowl  on 
his  face. 

"The  weather  has  taken  a  flop  since  I  was  here  last. 
What's  the  idea  of  all  this  coldness?  You  been  playin' 
around  with  someone  else?" 

She  knew  it  would  not  be  good  for  her  pretty  little  face 
for  him  to  stay  in  this  mood. 
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"Aw,  now  listen  to  him  talk,"  she  pouted,  one  hand 
playing  with  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  the  other  ready  to 
give  him  a  short  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  if  it  were 
necessary.  "Honest,  now  Tommy — do  you  think  you've 
been  a  nice  boy  to  leave  me  flat  for  nearly  three  weeks? 
If  anyone  else  but  you  had  done  a  thing  like  that,  I'd  a 
given  him  the  gate  so  fast  he  wouldn't  even  know  he  was 
out.  But  instead  of  gettin'  sore  at  you,  it  just  .  .  . 
hurt."  Her  head  lowered  until  the  top  of  her  marcel 
pressed  against  his  chest.  A  delightful  odor  of  jockeys 
club  teased  his  nostrils.  "I  thought  I  could  laugh  it  off 
when  you  came  in  but — but ." 

McGill  began  to  weaken.  He  saw  tears  ahead  and  that 
was  one  thing  he  most  dreaded.  Yet,  it  would  not  do  to 
give  in  to  a  woman  too  easily. 

"What shu — been  doin'   while   I   was  away?"   he 

asked,  skeptically. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  a  tear  glistened  in  the  lower 
lashes  of  her  left  eye  and  mixed  with  the  mascarra. 

"Just  what  you  found  me  doin'  tonight.  Home,  here, 
wonderin'  if  you'd  come." 

"On  the  level — have  ya?"  he  said,  much  affected. 

She  nodded  "yes"  and  buried  her  head,  again. 

That  finished  him.  He  threw  the  violets  on  the  dress- 
ing table,  wishing  that  he  had  brought  roses,  and  gather- 
ing her  into  his  arms,  planted  a  long  fervent  kiss  on  her 
apparently  willing  little  mouth. 

"Whew,  now,  that's  more  like  it,  ain't  it.  Baby?"  he 
exclaimed  ecstatically.  "You  had  me  wingin'  for  a 
minute.     I  thought  we  might  have  trouble  ahead." 

"Fat   chance — unless   you   kick    it   up   yourself,"    she 
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laughed,  giving  him  a  playful  poke  in  the  ribs.     "Let's 
see  what's  in  the  box.     I've  been  dyin'  to  know." 

"Oh,  it's  nothin'  much.  Just  a  few  flow'rs,"  he  said 
depreciatingly. 

She  worked  up  the  excitement  beautifully  as  she  untied 
the  box,  and  upon  lifting  out  the  violets,  pressed  them 
to  her  face,  nearly  swooning  with  delight. 

"Oooo,  Tommy — you  old  precious!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  jumping  up,  gave  him  a  resounding  smack  full  on 
the  mouth. 

He  responded  by  grabbing  her  and  sitting  her  on  the 
dressing  table. 

"Ow!  stop!"  she  protested,  "watch  what  you're  doing, 
you  great  big  ox.  My,  but  you're  strong.  You  break 
Corliss'  china  junk  up  here  and  she'll  have  me  flat  on 
the  sidewalk." 

"Not  while  I'm  around,  she  won't.  Hones'  kid,  what 
have  you  been  doin'?     Got  a  job  in  sight?" 

The  question  amused  her  tremendously. 

"Now,  don't  be  funny.  Not  a  look  in  since  'The  Merry 
Whirl'  closed.  'Course,  Jake  Shubert  and  I  have  been 
talkin'  over  some  new  productions,  but  I  can't  be  an- 
noyed. You  know  how  'tis — no  use  wastin'  my  shape 
any  longer  on  a  lot  of  tank  towns." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  try  to  leave  town  while  I'm  on 
deck,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him. 

"Just  what  I  told  Jake."  Then  she  got  a  whiff  of  his 
breath.  Drawing  back,  she  pushed  him  away.  "Say, 
little  boy  friend,  you're  holdin'  out  on  me.  Do  I  have  to 
take  my  gin  second-hand  all  evening?" 
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Jumping  down  from  her  perch,  she  gave  his  pockets 
a  quick  frisk  and  discovered  a  flask. 

He  pulled  away  with  a  laugh. 

"No,  easy,  Bootsie,  ol'  girl.  You'll  get  yours,  need  one 
myself." 

Suddenly  she  became  very  coy  and  mysterious. 

"What's  that  lump  I  felt  in  your  inside  coat  pocket? 
Present  for  me?"  she  asked,  archly. 

McGill  put  his  hand  on  the  pocket  and  rubbed  it  with 
great  satisfaction.  He  threw  out  his  chest  cockily  and 
smiled  at  her. 

"Gosh,  but  you're  a  fast  worker,  kid.  Leave  it  to  you 
to  locate  the  cellar  and  everything  else  of  importance 
about  the  place." 

"Now,  if  you  think  you  can  buy  me  off  with  a  present 
after  leavin'  me  cold  for  three  weeks,  you've  got  another 
think  comin',"  she  pouted,  then  gave  him  a  beaming 
smile.     "Go  on,  tell  me — what  is  it?" 

"Let's  have  a  little  drink  first,"  he  teased. 

She  ran  to  the  stationary  washstand  in  the  alcove, 
brought  out  two  glasses  and  watched  impatiently  as  he 
poured  the  drinks.  He  downed  his  drink  in  a  gulp — but 
she  ran  back  and  put  water  in  hers. 

"I'll  bet  it  is  a  present,"  she  said,  and  took  a  sip. 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"I'll  bet  it  is." 

"No,  it  isn't — but  it's  the  neatest  little  thing  you  ever 
saw." 

"It  is  too  a  present — show  me!" 

"You're  all  wet,  kid.  Drink  up  and  I'll  let  you  risk  an 
eye." 
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She  was  sure  he  was  only  teasing,  so  hurriedly  swal- 
lowed her  drink. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Baby,"  he  said,  stopping  in  front  of  her,  "I  pulled 
a  neat  little  trick  today.  It  was  all  pure  luck.  Business 
has  been  rotten.  We've  been  in  a  tight  hole  for  over  a 
week,  that's  why  I  ain't  been  around,  but  when  I  realize 
on  what  I  got  in  my  pocket,  everything  will  be  jake." 

Something  told  her  that  whatever  it  was,  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  hers. 

With  tantalizing  deliberation  he  reached  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  dirty  handkerchief. 

"Aw,  it's  a  'kid',"  she  said,  disgustedly. 

"No,  it  ain't.  Get  out  your  dark  glasses  because 
this  is  goin'  to  be  good,"  and  he  unfolded  the  handker- 
chief and  displayed  the  necklace. 

"My  Gawd!"  she  gasped.     "Is  it  real?" 

"It's  perfect!" 

"Say,  Tommy,"  she  said,  eyeing  him  quizzically, 
"you're  not  mixed  up  in  anything  crooked,  are  you?" 

He  laughed  loudly  at  that. 

"I  should  say  not.  I'm  too  clever  for  that.  I  told 
you  I  was  mixed  up  in  big  business  and  this  is  part  of 
it." 

Boots  made  no  effort  to  disguise  her  disappointment. 
"And  it  ain't  a  present  for  me?" 

"No,  it  ain't  a  present  for  you,"  he  mocked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  gaily,  seeming  to  put  the  necklace 
out  of  her  mind,  "let's  have  another  little  drink,"  and 
she  poured  him  a  stiff  one. 
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When  she  took  her  own  glass  to  the  sink  to  put  water 
in  it,  she  poured  out  most  of  the  gin, 

McGill  fixed  himself  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
she  perched  upon  its  arm.  She  kept  up  a  running  fire 
of  conversation,  bantering,  teasing,  leading  him  on,  and 
keeping  his  glass  filled  at  all  times.  There  was  a  lot  of 
rapid  thinking  going  on  under  that  mop  of  red  hair, 
"I  wonder  if  he  takes  me  for  a  fool — staying  away  three 
weeks — on  business.  All  the  business  he  had  was  some 
other  woman.  He  wouldn't  have  come  over  tonight  if 
he  hadn't  gotten  swacked  up — and  the  nerve  of  him 
paradin'  that  necklace.  Of  course,  it's  phony  or  he 
wouldn't  have  it.  Well,  that's  one  he  won't  put  over  on 
little  Boots  De  Laro.  He'll  not  get  the  chance  to  hand 
that  to  his  new  sweet  mamma.  She  can  have  him,  but 
without  the  choker." 

McGill  decided  to  get  up.  He  arose  with  difficulty  and 
swayed. 

"Shay,  kid,  tha's  potent  stuff  you  been  feedin'  me." 

Suddenly  he  looked  around  the  room.  "What's  ya  done 
wi'  your  jim-cracks?" 

"Oh,  I  got  sick  of  looking  at  all  the  photographs  and 
things.  They  were  catchin'  the  dust,  so  I  thought  I'd 
give  them  a  rest."  Coming  to  him,  she  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist  and  snuggled  against  him.  "Packed 
them  all  away,  do  you  mind?" 

"No — 'sail  right  if  you  like  it — but  it  looks  like  a 
morgue.     Wha'  time  is  it?    I  got  busniz  to  'tend  to." 

"Oh,  it's  early  yet.  Tommy.  Sit  down.  I  ain't  seen 
you  in  a  year,"     She  led  him  back  to  the  chair  without 
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much  difficulty,  and  poured  another  drink.     "Over  the 
hot  sands — Shieko — bottoms  up." 

He  laughed — she  sure  was  a  clever  little  trick,  if  she 
was  a  w^oman — and  drained  the  glass. 

She  glanced  hurriedly  at  her  watch.  The  time  was 
flying,  she  would  have  to  step  on  it.  Sliding  down  into 
his  lap,  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  soothingly 
stroked  her  head.  He  talked  along  for  a  while,  in  a 
disjointed,  maudlin  fashion,  and  then  gradually  his  head 
began  to  sag.  She  continued  stroking  his  hair  until  she 
was  sure  he  was  sound  asleep. 

His  breath  came  heavily. 

Carefully,  she  raised  herself  from  his  lap  and  stood 
looking  at  him,  laughing  silently.  He  hadn't  even  roused 
when  she  rose.  She  gently  slid  her  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  the  necklace.  Gosh,  it  was  a  beauty,  even 
if  it  were  paste,  it  had  cost  him  a  good  sized  roll. 

Then  she  tiptoed  into  the  alcove  and  dropped  the  neck- 
lace into  a  suit-case  which  was  already  packed. 

She  stood  thinking  for  a  moment  and  the  thought  which 
came  to  her  made  her  chuckle.  Going  to  the  dressing 
table  she  picked  up  the  violets,  shook  them  daintily,  and 
placed  them  in  the  crook  of  McGill's  right  arm.  The 
picture  pleased  her  immensely,  but  it  was  a  shame  to  give 
him  all  the  violets.  She  carefully  picked  up  the  bouquet 
and  pulled  out  a  few  of  the  flowers  and  laid  them  gingerly 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Again  she  looked  at  her  watch.  The  show  was  leaving 
on  the  midnight  train.  She  had  just  enough  time  to 
make  it.  Hurriedly  getting  her  wrap  and  suit-case,  she 
blew  him  a  kiss — softly  closed  the  door,  and  was  gone. 
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McGill  slept  on.  Once  he  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
his  head  lolled  back,  his  mouth  opened,  and,  to  his  ever- 
lasting discredit,  he  snored.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
snored  until  morning  if  he  hadn't  been  awakened  by  a 
scream.  He  came  to  with  a  start,  the  room  swam  around, 
and,  before  him  danced  a  figure.  He  couldn't  tell  what 
it  was,  so,  springing  up,  he  assumed  a  ridiculous  fighting 
attitude.  The  whirling  subsided,  he  saw  the  jfigure  was 
a  woman,  and  sank  back  into  the  chair  and  shivered. 

"Where  the — devil — did  you  come  from  ?"  he  mumbled, 
huskily. 

"Why  the  devil  are  you  here,  that's  what  I'd  like  to 
know !"  Mrs.  Corliss  exclaimed,  recovering  from  her 
fright. 

Before  retiring,  she  had  hurried  to  the  front  to  what 
she  supposed  was  an  empty  room,  to  see  just  how  dirty 
Miss  De  Laro  had  left  it.  It  had  been  a  terrible  shock  to 
a  woman  of  her  sensibilities  to  get  into  the  room  and  find 
a  man  asleep  in  her  best  front  room  chair. 

"This  is  Mr.  McGill — ain't  it?  Well,  what  do  you 
m.ean  by  burning  my  lights  and  my  gas  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?  Hasn't  Miss  De  Laro  went?  Her  trunk  left  this 
morning." 

McGill  was  clearing  the  fog  from  his  brain  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"No,  she's  here Boots!"  he  called,  and  pressed  a 

hand  to  his  throbbing  head. 

Mrs.  Corliss  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room,  the 
alcove  and  closet. 

"She's  here?"  she  exclaimed,  incredulously.  "Well, 
if  she  is,  I'm  as  blind  as  a  bat.     There  ain't  a  thing  of 
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hers  left — clothes,  suit-case  nor  nothin,."  She  terminated 
her  inspection  in  front  of  McGill,  demanding  to  know- 
why  he  hadn't  cleared  out,  too. 

The  poor  man  was  leaning  forward,  staring  bewilder- 
edly  around.  In  one  clenched  fist  he  clutched  a  few  wilted 
violets.  Mrs.  Corliss  saw  the  violets,  took  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  began  to  laugh  as  though  her  sides  would  burst. 

"Well,  anyway,  she  left  you  a  few  flowers,"  she  gasped, 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  her  breath. 

McGill  looked  at  his  hand,  and  threw  the  violets  to 
the  floor  with  a  curse.  Instinctively,  he  felt  in  his  inside 
coat  pocket — it  was  empty, 

"My  God,  she's  double-crossed  me !"  he  cried,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  walking  wildly  around.  "She's  double- 
crossed  me  and — robbed  me!" 

"She's  what?"  Mrs.  Corliss  yelled.  "I'll  get  the  police. 
Nobody  was  ever  robbed  in  my  rooms." 

"No — no — I  didn't  mean  that,"  McGill  hastened  to  cor- 
rect himself,  knowing  that  he  could  not  mention  the  neck- 
lace. "I  mean  she's  double-crossed  me — she's — I  mean — 
oh,  hell,  where  did  she  go?"  he  finished  in  a  desperate, 
pleading  voice. 

"How  do  I  know?"  Mrs.  Corliss  said,  with  cold  dig- 
nity. The  respectability  of  her  apartment  had  been  jeopar- 
dized by  this  man's  claiming  to  have  been  robbed.  "I 
never  ask  questions.  She  paid  her  bill  and  said  she  was 
going  with  a  show." 

"Didn't  she  leave  a  forwarding  address?"  he  pleaded. 
"Didn't  she  tell  you  what  station  to  send  trunks?" 

"She  didn't.     The  transfer  men  took  the  trunk.     She 
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attended  to  it  herself.  I'm  not  one  to  pry  into  other 
people's  business." 

A  loud  rapping  sounded  on  the  wall,  and  a  voice  from 
the  next  room  demanded  that  they  "cut  the  racket  in 
there." 

"You  are  disturbing  my  guests.  I  must  ask  you  to 
leave  at  once." 

McGill  looked  at  his  watch,  helplessly.  It  was  twelve 
fifteen. 

"Humph!"  Mrs.  Corliss  snorted  with  disgust,  "I 
guess  she  didn't  rob  you  so  very  much.  I  see  you  still 
have  your  watch." 

She  waved  commandingly  toward  the  door, 

"No,  I  was  mistaken  about  that,"  McGill  muttered  as 
he  passed  in  front  of  her. 

Mrs.  Corliss  followed  him  down  the  hall  and  listened  at 
her  front  door  as  he  stumbled  down  the  stairs  muttering 
with  every  step. 

Once  in  the  street,  McGill  walked  along  cursing,  some 
times  at  Miss  De  Laro's  red  head,  some  times  at  himself. 
The  cool  air  cleared  his  brain,  but  the  clearer  his  con- 
sciousness became,  the  worse  his  predicament  seemed.  He 
discovered  that  he  had  walked  around  the  same  block 
twice.  He  hailed  a  passing  taxi,  drove  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral, and  rushed  around  the  station  in  the  vain  hope  of 
intercepting  the  "little  hell  cat."  Then  he  took  another 
taxi  and  repeated  the  action  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
but  with  no  better  success.  After  that — he  just  walked. 
He  thought  of  calling  up  Charlie's  and  asking  if  any  of 
his  very  close  friends  were  still  in  the  back  room,  lingering 
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over  their  gin,  but  quickly  put  that  out  of  his  mind.  He 
didn't  dare  tell  them  the  truth,  for  unless  he  produced  the 
necklace  or  the  money,  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  having 
to  stop  a  bullet.     His  friends  were  fickle. 

Exhausted  with  walking  and  worn  out  by  the  throb- 
bing in  his  head,  he  stood  disconsolately  at  a  street  corner, 
with  absolutely  no  thought  of  his  own  cleverness.  He 
chanced  to  glance  at  the  street  sign — not  that  it  mattered 
where  he  was.  The  sign  held  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
him.  He  stared  at  it  fixedly,  then  looked  quickly  about  to 
see  if  it  could  be  true  that  he  had  unconsciously  stopped 
at  this  particular  corner.  An  expression  of  hope  came 
into  his  face.  It  was  prophetic  of  good  that  he  should 
have  been  led  to  the  one  spot  in  all  New  York  City  where 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  help  and  rest. 

With  the  return  of  hope,  came  immediate  action.  He 
dived  into  a  side  street,  passed  up  several  brown-stone 
fronts,  and  rushing  up  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses, 
viciously  pulled  the  door-bell.  The  house  was  in  black- 
ness, but  he  was  evidently  sure  of  his  ground,  for  he 
cursed  at  the  delay  and  again  pulled  at  the  bell.  At  last 
a  light  appeared  in  the  hall.  Through  the  frosted  glass 
in  the  door,  he  saw  the  silhouette  of  a  woman's  head, 
wearing  a  boudoir  cap. 

The  door  opened  slightly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  ringing  this  bell  at  this — " 

"Madaline,"  McGill  said  in  a  low  voice — "it's  me." 

The  door  opened  wider. 

"Thomas !"  the  woman  gasped,  and  shut  the  door. 

McGill  saw  the  boudoir  cap  sway  back  and  forth.  He 
cursed  inwardly,  for  he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 
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"Oh,  Madaline,"  he  pleaded,  "open  up  and  let  me  in. 
I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  mess  and  you're  the  only  one  in  the 
world  I  have  to  come  to." 

The  boudoir  cap  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant,  then 
receded,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  McGill  quickly  stepped 
in  and  softly  closed  the  door. 

Mrs.  Brophy  was  leaning  against  the  wall  for  support. 
Her  dressing  gown  had  fallen  open,  revealing  a  long, 
white  muslin  nightgown.  She  shivered  and  rubbed  the 
goose  flesh  on  her  arms. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  come  back,"  she  said,  faintly,  "You 
didn't  want  to — so  why  did  you?" 

"If  I  didn't  want  to,  why  did  I  come?"  he  said  with  a 
touch  of  exasperation  in  his  voice.  "Do  we  have  to  go 
all  over  that  again?  I  wouldn't  have  stayed  away  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  business.  I  thought  I  had  it  settled  to- 
night, but  at  the  last  minute  it  blew  up,  and  I  had  to  come 
to  you.    I  needed  you." 

He  looked  so  pitiful  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  hall 
gas-lamp.  He  had  never  pleaded  with  her  before — all 
of  her  resistance  was  shattered. 

"Oh,  Thomas,"  she  said,  starting  toward  him;  then, 
remembering  the  nightgown,  she  stopped  in  confusion. 
"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  run  into  my  room  and  slip  some- 
thing on.     Stand  by  the  door,  I'll  call  when  I'm  ready." 

With  an  apprehensive  look  upstairs,  for  fear  some  of 
her  guests  might  have  heard,  she  ran  down  the  hall  and 
into  her  room. 

McGill  breathed  easier  and  waited  outside  her  door. 

Soon  she  called  for  him  to  enter.  There  was  a  note 
of  coyness  in  her  voice.     Her  embarrassment  at  receiv- 
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ing  a  man  in  her  room  at  this  hour  of  the  night  was 
complete,  but  then,  it  couldn't  possibly  have  been  any 
other  man  but  him,  so  she  felt  justified. 

McGill  was  not  embarrassed.  He  walked  nervously 
about  with  many  protestations  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  that  he  could  depend  upon,  or  ever 
would  depend  upon.  She  knew  that  something  awful 
had  happened  to  shatter  his  nerves  in  this  way.  She 
dreaded  to  hear  what  it  was — ^perhaps  he  wouldn't  tell 
her,  he  told  her  so  little — but  in  spite  of  her  dread,  she 
was  secretly  glad  that  trouble  had  brought  him  to  her. 
Whatever  it  was  it  couldn't  be  so  bad — he  was  always 
nervous  and  high-strung,  and  needed  her  soothing  minis- 
trations to  smooth  the  worries.  She  was  eager  to  lead 
the  conversation  away  from  his  abstract  distress  to  them- 
selves. 

"Oh,  Thomas,"  she  broke  in,  smiling  devotedly  at  him, 
*T  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.  Why  do  you  bury 
yourself  out  there?  I  hate  that  place  where  you  go.  I 
know  I  shouldn't  be  jealous  of  it,  but  it  swallows  you  up 
and  keeps  you  from  me.  What  on  earth  is  it  that  holds 
you  out  there?" 

"It's  business,  I  tell  you." 

"Some  times  I  am  afraid  it's  something  I  wouldn't 
approve  of,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  "Then  I  remember 
you  told  me  it  was  all  right,  and  I  try  not  to  worry.  Why 
don't  you  go  back  to  driving  a  car  and  live  in  your  old 
room,  again?    We  were  so  happy,  then." 

"Aw, — you  make  me  sick,  some  times,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  couch.     "You're  never  satisfied  with 
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what  I'm  doin'.  I  told  you  I  was  goin'  to  make  big 
money.  You  want  to  take  that  house  on  Ninety-sixth 
Street,  don't  you?" 

She  drew  a  chair  to  the  couch  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"Oh,  Thomas,  you  know  that's  my  dream.  To  move 
away  from  this  neighborhood  and  have  real  class  for  my 

guests,  and  you  to  have  a  line  of  taxis,  and — and " 

The  finish  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  "and  you  and 
me  happily  married,"  but  she  couldn't  voice  it.  There 
had  been  suggestions  leading  to  that,  but  they  never  had 
been  crystallized  into  words. 

"Damn  it  all,  Madaline,  I  was  so  near  to  big  money. 
We  could  a  done  it  if  there  hadn't  been  a  blow  up  to- 
night." 

He  didn't  look  at  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  running 
her  fingers  through  the  curls  of  his  black  hair. 

"I've  been  nearly  crazy,"   he   continued,    "everything 

right  in  my  hand" he  paused,  started  to  speak,  and 

paused  again.  "Madaline,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "how  much 
money  have  you  saved  for  the  house?" 

Her  fingers  stopped  their  soothing  rubbing.  She  felt 
herself  grow  cold. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered. 

McGill  sat  up. 

"Yes,  you  do — ^you  told  me  you  had  several  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  to  go  for  the  house.  Well,  I  can  triple 
it,  maybe  make  it  much  more  than  that  if  you'll  let  me 
have  it.  You'd  rather  have  the  house  sooner  than  you 
expected,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  would,  but,  oh — oh — I  can't  risk  it." 
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"Don't  you  trust  me?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  of  course  I  do,  but  wliat  I  have — I've  got,  and — 
and — I  can't  risk  it." 

He  arose  and  began  pacing  up  and  down. 

"My  God,  just  as  I  supposed.  When  I  need  some 
help  I  can't  get  it.  God  knows  what  will  happen  to  me 
tomorrow.     I'll  be  done  for,  that's  all." 

"What — have — you  done — Thomas?" 

"I  tried  to  swing  a  big  deal.  That's  what  I  done.  I 
borrowed  money  to  swing  it,  and  one  of  my  best  friends 
did  me  dirt,  and  now  I'll  lose  all  the  money  if  I  can't  raise 
something  before  tomorrow.  I  might  of  known  nobody 
would  help  me.  I  try  my  best  to  do  everything  for  every- 
body, but  when  I  need  it^ " 

"How  much  do  you  need?"  She  was  weakening 
against  her  will. 

"Oh,  never  mind,  you  wouldn't  have  enough." 

"I  have  three  thousand  dollars,"  she  said,  timidly. 

"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  risk  it." 

"But,  Thomas,  it  would  be  for  you.  Wouldn't  it 
help?" 

He  stopped  and  thought :  "Yes,  it  might  help  some — 
I  could  hold  them  off — ^yes,  it  would."  He  threw  himself 
down  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh,  Madaline,  it  would  be  a  God-send,"  he  said, 
desperately,  and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap.  "I  will  only 
need  it  for — a  day,  and  then  I'll  hand  it  back  to  you  and 
a  lot  more,  besides." 

"You're  sure  you  can  give  it  back?" 

"Of  course  I  am.    I  don't  usually  lie  to  you,  do  I?" 

"No,  you  don't,  Thomas." 
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Without  further  protest,  she  arose  and  unlocked  a 
trunk.  Digging  down  into  it,  she  produced  a  bunch  of 
old  dress  scraps,  from  the  center  of  which  she  took  a 
large  roll  of  bills.  Bringing  them  to  him,  she  counted 
them  slowly.  There  were  thirty-two  one  hundred  dollar 
bills. 

"I  might  a  known  you'd  come  up  to  scratch !"  he  cried, 
eagerly  taking  the  money.  "This  is  swell  of  you,  old 
girl.  I'll  tell  the  world  you  won't  regret  it.  Here,  I'll 
make  it  even  money — you  keep  the  two  hundred." 

"I  don't  really  need  it,"  she  began. 

"You  might,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  short." 

"Oh — are  you  going  so  soon?"  she  asked,  as  he  reached 
for  his  hat.     "Why  don't  you  lie  down  and  rest?" 

"I'd  like  to,  but  I  can't  spare  the  time.  I've  got  a 
lot  to  do  before  I  see  these  men  this  morning." 

She  anxiously  followed  him  to  the  door. 

"I  hate  to  see  you  work  so  hard." 

'He  gave  a  short,  nervous  laugh.  "Now,  don't  you 
worry  about  me.  I'll  be  all  right,"  he  said,  and  hurried 
down  the  street. 

The  first  light  of  dawn  was  showing  in  the  east.  A 
few  hours  before,  McGill  would  have  believed  it  im- 
possible to  have  faced  the  morning  with  so  much  as- 
surance. It  takes  a  clever  man  to  wriggle  out  of  a  tight 
hold.  There  was  a  lot  to  be  done  yet — a  little  matter  of 
forging  a  receipt  for  the  necklace,  stating  that  three 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  him  on  account;  a  fool 
proof  story  to  concoct  that  would  safeguard  his  leader- 
ship until  he  could  locate  the  slippery  Miss  De  Laro,  and, 
when  he  found  her,  well hatred  caused  his  face  to 
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darken  as  he  thought  of  the  consequences  to  Miss  De 
Laro;  then,  too,  other  minor  details  occurred  to  him 
which  his  brain  would  be  equal  to. 

His  pulse  quickened  and  his  step  was  buoyant  as  he 
walked  along.  From  his  point  of  view,  his  way  was 
clear.  However,  he  was  unaware  that  the  necklace  had 
already  been  missed,  and  that  the  keenest  detectives  in 
the  city  were  searching  for  it.  Even  at  the  moment  that 
he  left  Mrs.  Brophy's  boarding  house,  tragic  events  were 
transpiring  which  were  destined  to  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  lives  of  several  people  and  to  be  especially  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  Thomas  McGill. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Road  End  lay  back  among  the  trees,  bathed  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  waning  moon.  Dick  got  out  of  the  car  and 
opened  the  drive-way  gates.  The  seemingly  endless  drive 
home  was  over. 

For  the  last  hour  and  a  half,  he  had  driven  on  sheer 
nerve,  fighting  to  keep  awake.  Even  Mr.  Spence,  who 
had  started  out  in  a  most  talkative  mood,  had  lapsed  into 
silence.  At  times  Dick  had  thought  that  the  detective  was 
asleep,  but,  upon  looking  at  him,  found  that  he  was  star- 
ing vacantly  at  the  road  ahead.  For  a  time,  Dick  managed 
to  interest  himself  by  wondering  why  the  man  was  such  a 
queer  fish  as  to  ride  on  the  front  of  a  limousine  when  he 
could  have  been  comfortable  inside  the  car.  This  was  his 
first  experience  with  detectives  and  he  decided  that  he 
would  never  like  the  breed — they  talked  too  much.  This 
one  was  especially  obnoxious  in  that  he  had  developed  an 
abnormal  admiration  for  Aaron  Stultz.  Even  though 
Spence  had  now  and  then  pointed  out  the  right  road,  he 
invariably  destroyed  any  sense  of  gratitude  he  had  aroused 
in  Dick  by  immediately  bringing  the  conversation  back  to 
the  Pittsburg  millionaire.  Dick  was  growing  to  hate  the 
sound  of  the  name  Stultz  as  he  hated  the  name  of  Bil- 
lings— they  persisted  in  sticking  to  him  like  barnacles 
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and  were  constant  reminders  of  his  deception.  His 
guarded  answers  to  Spence's  numerous  questions  were  so 
non-committal  that  the  detective  finally  remained  silent. 
After  a  time  Dick  realized  that  ruminatins:  on  his  dislike 
for  the  man  was  not  sufficient  irritation  to  keep  himself 
awake.  He  began  to  nod  in  spite  of  himself.  He  knew 
if  he  went  to  sleep  the  car  would  be  wrecked,  and,  there 
was  Margaret.  The  thought  of  her  name  caused  a  glow 
to  creep  over  him.  Although  she  was  not  aware  of  it, 
Margaret  made  it  possible  for  him  to  finish  the  drive. 
In  the  face  of  not  having  slept  in  a  bed  for  more  hours 
than  he  dared  count,  he  even  chided  himself  for  presuming 
to  feel  tired  when  he  was  near  her.  She  was  an  enigma — 
but  a  beautiful,  glorious  enigma,  and  his  benumbed  brain 
held  desperately  to  this  mental  stimulus,  until  the  welcome 
sight  of  Road  End  came  into  view. 

The  soft  purring  of  the  motor  was  the  only  sound  to 
be  heard  as  he  opened  the  gates.  At  last  here  was  peace — 
he  had  noticed  it  this  morning,  or  to  be  exact,  yesterday 
morning,  but  now  he  realized  it  to  a  much  greater  degree 
of  appreciation.  It  was  like  balm  to  his  tired  nerves. 
Then  the  memory  of  the  turmoil  which  had  swept  through 
that  quiet  house  came  back  to  him,  a  memory  so  incon- 
gruous that  it  had  the  semblance  of  unreality.  Suddenly 
the  birds  roosting  in  the  boughs  overhead  began  to  stir 
and  chirp  uneasily.  He  felt  a  change  come  over  him  for 
which  he  was  unable  to  account.  The  moonlight  seemed 
to  settle  around  the  house.  Ordinarily,  it  would  have 
looked  beautiful,  but  the  soft  whiteness  gave  the  old  place 
a  cold,  even  ghostly  pallor  that  robbed  it  of  all  color  and 
left  only  ashen  grey  and  shadows  of  black.     Dick  found 
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himself  straining  his  eyes  for  a  vestige  of  Hght — ^but  the 
windows  were  dark. 

"Whew  !  I  guess  I  am  more  fagged  out  than  I  thought," 
he  said,  and  went  back  to  the  car.  As  he  got  into  his 
seat,  he  noticed  that  Miss  Middle  worth  and  Margaret 
were  sound  asleep,  Margaret's  head  pillowed  on  her  aunt's 
shoulder. 

The  car  was  half  way  up  the  drive  when  the  side 
door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open  letting  out  a  beam  of 
yellow  light  onto  the  porch  which  was  blocked,  an  instant 
later,  by  Mary's  ample  form. 

"Saints  above  us,  I'm  glad  yer  safe  home,"  she  cried, 
as  she  rushed  down  the  steps  to  help  Miss  Middleworth. 

Margaret  looked  past  Mary  and  saw  Mr.  Gordon  stand- 
ing in  the  door-way,  endeavoring  to  get  the  sleep  from  his 
eyes,  and  carefully  smoothing  his  hair.  She  thought  of 
her  own  appearance  with  a  feeling  of  dismay. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  complained,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  a  sight 
to  meet  anyone." 

Dick  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  never  looked  lovelier, 
but  refrained,  and  followed  them  into  the  house.  The 
library  was  aglow  with  soft  lights.  The  heavy  velvet 
curtains  were  drawn  across  the  windows — a  simple  ex- 
planation of  why  he  had  been  unable  to  see  signs  of  life 
from  the  road.  But,  in  some  way,  the  closely  drawn  cur- 
tains brought  back  Mary's  words  to  him :  "I'm  not  sure 
whither  it's  somethin'  as  wants  to  git  in  or  somethin'  as 
wants  to  git  out."  Like  a  flash  he  saw  the  faithful  old 
Irish  woman  guarding  the  place  against  her  superstitious 
fears.  A  glance  at  Mary's  face  filled  with  a  strange 
mingling  of  relief  and  anxiety  completed  the  picture,  and 
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he  recalled  the  feehng  of  indefinite  apprehension,  which 
had  come  to  him  when  he  opened  the  gates.  He  dismissed 
the  thought  abruptly,  thinking  that  if  he  didn't  get  some 
sleep  his  nerves  would  make  an  idiot  of  him. 

Miss  Middleworth  was  greeting  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mar- 
garet was  smiling  up  at  him.  Dick  resented  the  smile. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  would  smile  that  way 
at  any  other  man,  or  at  least,  that  he  would  have  to  see 
her  do  it. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  staying 
while  we  were  away,"  Miss  Middleworth  was  saying,  "I 
never  dreamed  we  would  be  gone  so  long.  I  hope  Mary 
has  made  you  comfortable." 

Gordon  had  quite  recovered  his  composure  after  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  awakened  by  Mary's  rushing  into  the 
room,  with  the  wild  announcement  that  she  heard  the  car 
returning.     He  was  completely  at  ease. 

"Oh,  very  snug,  indeed,  thank  you,"  he  said.  "De- 
licious dinner.  I  didn't  mind  waiting  at  all.  Only  too 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  help  you  out.  By  the  way, 
when  I  saw  that  you  would  be  rather  late,  I  thought  you 
would  feel  easier  if  I  spent  the  night  here,  so  I  took  the 
liberty  of  having  Angle  send  over  my  sleeping  togs. — I 
didn't  know  you  were  bringing  someone  else  along.  I  see 
I  won't  be  needed  now,"  he  added,  referring  to  Spence. 

"Why,  we  wouldn't  think  of  your  going  back  at  this 
time  of  night,"  Miss  Middleworth  protested.  "This  is 
Mr.  Spence,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Broughton's,  who  offered  to 
drive  out  with  us.  No,  we  wouldn't  think  of  your  going 
back,  would  we,  Margaret?  We  can  have  a  cosy  little 
breakfast  in  the  morning.    I've  been  anxious  for  you  and 
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Margaret  to  know  each  other,  and  what  better  time  than 


She  was  interrupted  by  Joe  and  Louise  hurrying  in 
from  the  dining  room.  At  the  sight  of  the  stranger 
they  hesitated  nervously.  A  shght,  but  very  awkward 
silence  followed. 

"Did  you  get  it,  ma'am  ?"  Joe  asked,  unable  to  restrain 
himself  longer. 

Miss  Middleworth  tried  desperately  to  appear  at  ease. 
"Oh,  yes,  Joe,  we  found  it — just  where  Louise  said  it 
was,"  she  said  in  a  voice  which  was  pitched  too  high.  "I 
have  it  right  here,"  but  upon  looking  into  her  bag,  she 
found  that  she  did  not  have  it.  "Oh,  dear,  don't  tell 
me  that  I've  lost  it,  again.     I  had  it  right " 

Spence  came  forward  and  handed  the  parcel  to  her. 

"You  forget.  Miss  Middleworth,  that  you  gave  it  to 
me  for  safe  keeping."  He  had  really  found  it  on  the  seat 
of  the  car  after  the  ladies  had  gone  into  the  house.  "Leave 
it  to  a  woman  to  ball  up  a  plant,"  he  thought,  disgustedly. 

Miss  Middleworth  laughed  nervously.  "Oh,  yes,  so  I 
did.  I'm  so  forgetful.  But  it's  no  wonder  after  what  I've 
gone  through  today." 

With  a  little  cry  of  relief  Louise  ran  to  her.  "Oh,  I'm 
glad,  I'm  so — •"  and  choking,  she  could  say  no  more. 

"Yes,  we're  all  glad.  Now  don't  worry  any  more 
about  it.  Mr.  Spence  kindly  ofifered  to  drive  with  us  so 
we  would  feel  safe  in  making  the  late  trip.  Mr.  Spence 
is  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Broughton.  No  doubt,  Joe,  you 
remember  him  from  the  old  days  ?" 

Joe  nodded  a  vacant  "yes." 

"Now,   Louise,  the  gentlemen  will  occupy  the  guest 
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rooms  overlooking  the  garden.  When  you  have  them 
ready,  go  to  bed  and  get  your  rest.  We  must  all  get  to 
bed,  hadn't  we — I  mean,  don't  you  think?"  The  poor 
woman's  voice  still  sounded  high  and  strained.  Try  as 
she  would,  she  couldn't  control  it.  Why  on  earth  had 
that  Penton  person  suggested  her  telling  this  story?  If 
he  wanted  to  deceive  them,  why  hadn't  he  come  out  and 
done  it  himself.  She  glared  at  Spence  as  if  he  were  in 
some  way  to  blame. 

The  detective  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  slightest 
change  of  expression  on  any  of  the  faces  in  the  room. 
He  had  expected  to  hit  upon  an  easy  solution  to  his  end 
of  the  case,  only  to  be  faced  with  disappointment.  Either 
Penton  and  he  were  wrong  in  their  deductions — and 
Penton  was  never  wrong,  and  he  very  seldom, — or  these 
people  were  unusually  clever.  Apparently,  they  didn't 
have  brains  enough  to  be  so  clever  as  to  deceive  him.  The 
chauffeur  might,  for  he  was  evidently  an  educated  fellow, 
but  if  he  had  had  a  desire  to  give  a  sign  of  warning  to  the 
other  servants,  he  hadn't  shown  it  by  so  much  as  a  flicker 
of  an  eyelash.  As  for  the  gardener  and  the  maid,  their 
relief  when  Miss  Middleworth  announced  the  recovery  of 
the  necklace  was  heartfelt,  or  his  name  wasn't  Max 
Spence. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  help  Louise  with  the  rooms?"  Joe 
asked,  hesitatingly.  "She's  so  wrought  up  that  she  ain't 
very  well." 

"Of  course  not.  Hurry  along — both  of  you."  Miss 
Middleworth  was  eager  to  get  them  from  the  room,  for 
she  was  well  aware  of  her  total  failure  as  an  actress. 
Turning  to  Margaret  and  Mr.  Gordon,  she  was  pleased  to 
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see  that  they  were  chatting  gaily,  at  least  Mr.  Gordon  was 
chatting,  while  Margaret  was  doing  her  best  to  appear  in- 
terested and  at  the  same  time  suppress  a  yawn. 

Dick  was  also  Avatching  them  but  with  a  very  different 
emotion.  Kenneth  Gordon's  remarkable  ease  and  assur- 
ance made  his  blood  boil.  He  contrasted  it  with  his  own 
helpless  floundering  when  he  was  alone  with  Margaret, 
and  suffered  so  by  comparison  that  his  one  desire  was  to 
knock  the  unsuspecting  young  man  flat.  Then  he  saw 
what  a  ridiculous  picture  he  would  make — Miss  Middle- 
worth's  chauffeur  knocking  down  a  guest  because  the 
guest  was  talking  to  her  niece  when  he  had  a  right  to  talk 
to  the  young  lady  or  any  one  else  as  far  as  the  chauffeur 
was  concerned.  His  mood  was  not  lightened  when  Miss 
Middleworth  said :  "Now,  you  children  take  yourselves  up 
to  my  sitting  room  and  make  yourselves  comfortable  while 
I  finish  giving  my  orders  for  the  night." 

"You're  sure  I'm  not  putting  you  out?"  Gordon  asked, 
"because  if  I  am  I  will  understand  perfectly." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  said  Miss  Middleworth. 
"There's  no  reason  why  you  should  go." 

"No  that  wouldn't  be  nice,  just  when  you  had  me  so 
interested,"  Margaret  laughed,  and  taking  Gordon's  arm 
started  to  lead  him  from  the  room.  "Oh,  good  night, 
Mr.  Spence,"  she  called,  over  her  shoulder. 

Although  Dick  watched  with  a  sinking  heart,  she  left 
without  even  a  glance  in  his  direction. 

"Will  there  be  anything  more  for  me?"  he  asked, 
glumly  of  Miss  Middleworth. 

"No,  nothing  more,"  she  answered.  "I  didn't  realize 
you  were  waiting." 
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"Nobody  else  does"  he  thought,  but  mumbled  a  good 
night. 

As  he  turned  to  leave,  he  fancied  that  Mary  tried  to 
give  him  a  sign  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  to  K  n  privately, 
but  he  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  her  fancied  troubles. 

Mary  did  want  to  speak  to  him.  She  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  the  thing  who  was  up  stairs  and  who  faded  away  as 
Danny  looked  at  him.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  "it" — 
whatever  "it"  was — was  in  the  house,  and  of  her  convic- 
tion that,  should  it  materialize  in  front  of  her,  it  would 
prove  to  be  old  Granddaddy  Middleworth  come  back  to 
claim  his  own.  Dick  was  the  only  one  in  whom  she  felt 
she  could  confide.  Mr.  Gordon  had  lost  cast  with  her 
when  he  had  laughed  at  her  fears,  and,  being  much 
ashamed  at  allowing  himself  to  be  upset  by  a  mere  boy's 
fright,  had  readily  promised  her  not  to  mention  the  occur- 
rence to  any  one.  It  was  to  Dick  that  she  wanted  to  turn, 
and  now  he  had  failed  to  notice  her  sign  of  distress.  This 
upset  her,  but  suddenly  she  was  even  more  disconcerted  by 
]\Ir.  Spence's  extraordinary  actions.  The  man  was  hur- 
riedly going  to  each  door  of  the  room,  and  after  looking 
in  all  directions,  just  as  though  he  expected  someone  might 
be  listening,  closing  the  door  quietly.  Fine  actions  for  a 
guest,  and  Miss  Middleworth  standing  there  letting  him 
do  it,  as  if  it  were  expected  of  him.  Mary  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  Spence  that  she  gave  a  violent  start 
when  her  mistress  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Mr.  Spence  has  some  orders  to  give  you." 

Mary  looked  wildly  at  Spence,  then  back  to  her  mis- 
tress.    "Holy  Mother,  it  isn't  married  ye  are?" 

"Good  Heavens,  no!    Mr.  Spence  is  a  detective." 
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Mary  didn't  know  whether  to  turn  hot  or  cold.  Her 
relief  at  her  mistress'  answer  was  immediately  submerged 
by  her  consternation  at  there  being  a  detective  in  the  house. 
She  stood  with  arms  tightly  clasped  around  herself,  wait- 
ing for  whatever  might  follow. 

"Mary,"  Miss  Middleworth  continued,  "excepting  Miss 
Margaret,  you  are  the  only  one  that  we  can  trust.  You 
must  confide  in  no  one  and  follow  all  directions  implicitly." 

Mary  gave  a  short  nod  that  she  understood. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  had  to  tell  an 
untruth.  We  didn't  find  the  necklace,  Mary.  Someone 
reached  the  cemetery  before  we  did,  and  stole  it. 

Then  Miss  Middleworth  gave  her  a  brief  account  of 
what  had  happened.  When  she  finished  Mary  was  ablaze 
with  indignation. 

"I  knew  it — I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  she  cried,  "and  thim 
pretindin'  so  innocent,  while  all  the  time  they  knew  in 
their  black  hearts  they " 

"Not  so  loud,  Mary,"  Spence  cautioned.  "I  want  you 
to  watch  Louise  tonight  and  be  sure  that  no  one  tries  to 
communicate  with  her." 

"That'll  be  easy,  sir,"  Alary  said,  grimly.  "Me  room's 
nixt  hers.     I'll  keep  the  door  open  and  sit  up." 

"That's  the  idea.  I'll  depend  upon  you  to  let  me  know 
if  anything  suspicious  happens.  Don't  try  to  stop  anything 
yourself,  just  let  me  know  as  quietly  as  possible.  If  you 
can't  get  to  me,  blow  this,"  he  said,  handing  her  a  police 
whistle. 

"I'll  do  it !"  she  declared,  swelling  with  pride  at  the 
trust,  "but  I  won't  blow  it  unless  they're  holding  me 
down." 
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"I  c^uess  you  got  me,"  Spence  chuckled. 

"Since  you  will  be  on  duty  all  night,  would  you  care 
to  have  anything?"  Miss  Middleworth  asked  Spence,  "a 
cup  of  tea  or  some  coffee?" 

He  declined  the  offer  with  thanks,  but  on  second 
thought,  suggested  that,  since  the  night  was  pretty  chilly, 
if  she  didn't  mind,  he  might  be  persuaded  to  have  some- 
thing a  little  bit  stronger.  He  had  scarcely  gotten  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  realized  his  mistake. 
Miss  Middleworth's  back  straightened. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  do  not  permit  such  things 
in  my  house.  If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  place.     Good  night,  Mary." 

Whether  it  was  Kenneth  Gordon's  presence  at  Road 
End,  in  contrast  to  his  own  ridiculous  position,  his  great 
weariness,  or  Margaret's  refusal  to  notice  him  when  she 
left  the  room,  or  perhaps  not  any  of  these  reasons,  but  a 
combination  of  all,  anyway,  Dick's  spirits  had  reached 
their  lowest  ebb  as  he  drove  to  the  garage.  He  hated  him- 
self and  everything  about  him,  with  the  exception  of  Mar- 
garet, and  he  loved  her  so  much  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself.  He  threw  the  garage  door  o|>en  with  a  bang. 
His  mood  called  for  noise — anything  to  break  the  still- 
ness. The  stillness  was  lonely,  and  deep  within  himself  he 
felt  lonelier  than  the  quiet  which  surrounded  the  house,  so 
he  banged  the  door.  The  noise  sounded  abnormally  loud 
for  a  moment,  then  stopped  with  such  abruptness  that  he 
wished  he  hadn't  yielded  to  the  impulse.  He  would  like 
to  have  stirred  an  echo  which  would  have  resounded  and 
resounded,  but  tonight  there  was  no  echo.     He  ran  the 
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car  into  its  accustomed  place,  quietly  closed  the  garage 
doors,  for  he  didn't  like  the  way  the  night  had  muffled 
that  first  sound,  and  started  up  stairs  to  his  room,  to  find 
a  shapeless  figure  sitting  on  the  top  step. 

At  first  Dick  was  not  sure  what  it  was.  It  might  have 
been  a  bag  of  old  clothes — it  could  have  been  anything. 
It  was  silhouetted  against  the  light  from  an  open  door 
down  the  hall. 

A  head  emerged  from  the  mass  and  Danny  whispered : 

"Gee,  I'm  glad  you're  back.     I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink." 

Dick  began  to  laugh. 

"Well,  what's  the  idea  of  your  sitting  here  in  your 
night-shirt  with  only  a  blanket  wrapped  around  you,  just 
because  you  couldn't  sleep?" 

"Honest,  Mr.  Dick,  I  was  scared  to  death,"  the  boy 
answered,  getting  to  his  feet.  "Would  you  mind  if  I 
slept  in  your  room?" 

"What's  the  idea  of  a  young  man  in  his  teens  getting 
scared  to  death?  You  don't  want  me  to  think  you  are 
twelve,  do  you?" 

"No,"  Danny  answered,  trying  hard  to  feel  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"Well,  then,  off  to  bed  with  you.  Here,  I'll  go  along 
and  see  that  everything  is  all  right." 

"You  don't  need  to.  I'm  not  afraid  now  that  there  are 
two  of  us  here.". 

But  Dick  went  with  him  for  it  wouldn't  be  right  to 
be  too  severe  with  Danny,  especially  as  he  was  none  too 
proud  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind. 

"Now,  is  everything  all  right?"  he  asked,  after  the  boy 
was  tucked  in. 
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"Yes- 


"Do  you  want  me  to  leave  the  light  burning?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Danny  answered:  "No." 

"Say,  young  fellow,  was  there  anything  special  that  up- 
set you?" 

"I  should  say  there  was!"  Danny  gasped,  and  before 
Dick  could  ask,  what,  the  boy  was  sitting  up  and  breath- 
lessly relating  his  experiences  in  the  up  stairs  hall. 

"Well,  of  course  you  know  there  was  nothing  there," 
Dick  said,  when  Danny  finished. 

"That's  what  Mr.  Gordon  and  Joe  said.  Louise  didn't 
say  anything,  but  Mary  said  there  was  and  there  wasn't. 
Now,  what  did  she  mean  by  that?" 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  Mary  said.  We  know 
there  wasn't  anything — don't  we?" 

"Yes,"  Danny  finally  agreed. 

"Good  night,  Sonny." 

"  'Night." 

Dick  closed  the  door  and  went  to  his  own  room,  but  he 
left  Danny's  light  burning. 

"Things  are  getting  thicker  around  here"  he  thought, 
and  instead  of  going  to  bed,  immediately,  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  over  at  the  house.  Perhaps  Danny 
had  seen  someone  this  afternoon.  True,  the  boy  was 
wrought  up  from  the  excitement  about  the  necklace,  but 
still,  he  might  have  seen  something. 

The  moon  was  low  in  the  west  and  most  of  the  garden 
was  in  darkness.  There  was  a  light  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  house  where  Joe  lived.  In  the  main  part,  lights 
were  burning  in  two  of  the  upstairs  rooms — Gordon  was 
in  one  and  the  detective  in  the  other.     The  rest  of  the 
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windows  were  dark.  Suddenly  two  of  the  upper  windows 
went  black — Gordon  had  probably  gone  to  bed,  but  the 
detective  was  still  on  the  job.  That  thought  eased  Dick's 
mind  and  he  smiled  at  his  uneasiness. 

Before  undressing  Dick  crossed  to  Danny's  room  and, 
much  to  the  boy's  relief,  helped  him  carry  his  mattress  to 
his  own  room.  Soon  Danny  was  fast  asleep  on  his  pallet 
at  the  foot  of  Dick's  bed  and,  shortly  after,  Dick  forgot 
his  troubles  and  those  of  Road  End  in  a  sleep  that  was 
too  sound  even  for  a  dream. 

One  by  one  the  lights  in  the  house  went  out,  but  sleep 
did  not  come  immediately  to  all  the  occupants  of  Road 
End. 

Against  the  background  of  the  tumult  of  the  day,  Mar- 
garet lay  thinking  about  what  a  nice  chap  Kenneth  Gordon 
seemed  to  be.  Then,  before  she  knew  it,  she  found  her- 
self comparing  him  with  Dick.  She  couldn't  decide  why 
she  should  think  of  either  of  them.  They  meant  nothing 
to  her  and  yet,  was  she  sure  of  it?  What  was  it  that 
made  this  erratic  young  chauffeur  so  interesting?  It 
worried  her.  It  had  also  worried  her  aunt,  but  in  a 
way  it  had  been  the  means  of  drawing  them  closer. 
Sleepily,  she  pieced  together  the  incidents  of  their  drive 
back  to  Road  End  that  had  culminated  in  a  deepening  of 
the  bond  between  them. 

They  had  started  the  homeward  journey  with  no  out- 
ward appearance  of  amicability.  In  fact,  their  relations 
were  strained.  She  had  been  in  no  mood  to  start  the  hos- 
tilities, so  she  had  waited  for  her  aunt,  and  she  hadn't 
waited  long.  Even  now  she  could  hear  each  intonation  of 
Miss  Middleworth's  voice  when  she  said :  "Margaret,  I 
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don't  understand  you.  It's  hardly  possible,  but  you  seem 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  this  new  chauffeur.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  you  had  been  talking  to  him  at  the  ceme- 
tery without  my  knowing  it.  Were  you  trying  to  shield 
him  before  Mr.  Penton?  You  certainly  took  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth  when  you  told  him  that  Billings  came  to 
me  from  Aaron  Stultz  and  failed  to  mention  his  not 
having  references." 

She  smiled  sleepily  as  she  remembered  her  aunt's  in- 
dignant :  "I  can't  believe  my  ears"  when  she  told  her ;  "I 
did  more  than  that,  Aunty — I  purposely  told  Dick  to  stay 
down  stairs,  not  because  I  was  afraid  the  car  would  be 
stolen,  but  to  keep  suspicion  from  falling  on  him."  How- 
ever, she  had  felt  her  aunt's  indignation  subside  when 
she  explained  that  she  had  done  it  because  she  didn't  see 
the  necessity  of  involving  Dick,  since  he  had  come  to 
Road  End  hours  after  the  necklace  disappeared  and  had 
done  everything  possible  to  help  them  recover  it.  She 
had  completely  won  the  old  lady  when  she  said :  "After  I 
met  Mr.  Penton  and  saw  the  way  he  pounded  at  poor 
Joe,  when  you  were  trying  to  defend  him,  I  believe  I 
would  have  twisted  the  truth  in  order  to  keep  his  hands 
from  the  rest  of  your  servants." 

Her  aunt's  hand  had  reached  impulsively  for  hers  and 
held  it  tightly.  "I  understand,"  she  said,  "I  felt  the  same 
way.  He  was  beastly,  wasn't  he?  So  unlike  his  dear, 
kind  father.  I  must  admit  that  he  brought  out  all  the 
antagonism  in  me.  We  are  both  Middleworths,  Margaret 
— once  we  make  up  our  minds,  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
gasp  to  defend  our  position.  That's  a  family  trait  in  us. 
I  can't  blame  you  for  something  I  did  myself." 
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Margaret  gave  a  happy  sigh  as  she  recalled  wearily 
laying  her  head  on  her  aunt's  shoulder.  She  had  gone  to 
sleep  after  that,  despite  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  car. 
While  she  was  thinking  of  it,  sleep  really  overtook  her. 

Finally,  even  the  light  in  Spence's  window  was  extin- 
guished. The  house  was  in  darkness,  although  to  be  sure, 
everyone  was  not  in  bed.  Mary  had  taken  her  station 
with  her  door  ajar,  so  she  could  hear  any  movement  in 
Louise's  room. 

Everything  was  still,  but  it  was  like  the  dead  calm 
which  comes  before  a  hurricane.  The  grey  dawn  was 
showing  in  the  East,  when  suddenly  the  quiet  was  broken 
by  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol,  followed  a  few  seconds 
later  by  the  piercing  sound  of  a  police  whistle. 
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The  report  of  the  pistol  had  a  vicious,  stinging  crack 
to  it.  Its  reaction  upon  Road  End  was  like  that  of  a 
sudden  blow  given  to  an  unsuspecting  man.  Margaret 
heard  it  and  was  awake  instantly,  hardly  believing  her 
senses.  The  sound  had  come  from  the  garden.  Then  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  police  whistle  rent  the  air.  To  her 
startled  senses  the  sound  was  as  terrifying  as  a  fire  siren 
heard  in  the  dead  of  night.  She  threw  on  her  negligee 
and  ran  across  the  hall  to  her  aunt's  room. 

The  shot  brought  Danny  to  Dick's  window  before  he 
was  hardly  awake.  The  garden  looked  dim  and  ghostly  to 
him.  He  gave  a  violent  jump  when  the  police  whistle 
started  blowing. 

"Dick — Mr.  Dick,"  he  cried,  "somethin's  happened!" 
and  rushed  to  Dick  and  shook  him  violently. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Dick  growled,  still 
heavy  with  sleep. 

"Somethin's  happened !  Some  one  fired  a  gun  in  the 
garden,"  the  boy  pleaded,  shaking  him. 

"Oh,  it  was  the  car  backfired,"  Dick  mumbled. 

Then  another  shot  sounded. 

Dick  freed  himself  from  Danny's  grasp.  For  a  second 
his  brain  refused  to  clear,  then  he  realized  his  surround- 
ings and  ran  to  the  window. 
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There  was  a  light  mist  which  was  beginning  to  show 
grey  from  the  faint  Hght  in  the  East.  The  stillness  was 
intense.  Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  the  startled 
chatter  of  many  birds.  Over  in  the  garden  someone  was 
throwing  the  light  of  a  pocket  flash  upon  the  ground. 

Without  a  word,  Dick  hastily  threw  on  some  clothes, 
dashed  down  the  stairs  and  over  to  the  garden,  with 
Danny,  partly  dressed,  following  close  on  his  heels.  The 
form  of  a  man  showed  before  them.  It  was  he  who  was 
using  the  flash.  As  Dick  ran,  he  recognized  that  it  was 
Spence.  Just  before  he  reached  him,  Spence  stopped 
abruptly  and  held  the  light  on  an  object  lying  on  the 
ground.  Spence  glanced  quickly  over  his  shoulder  as 
Dick  joined  him,  but  for  the  moment  Dick  forgot  the 
detective  was  there,  for  in  the  pale  radiance  of  the  flash- 
light he  saw  the  prostrate  form  of  Louise.  She  was  lying 
on  her  back.  A  dark  red  stain  showed  on  the  front  of 
her  dress. 

"Damned  if  I  expected  this,"  Spence  muttered. 

"Is  she  dead  ?"  Dick  gasped. 

"I  think  so,"  the  detective  answered,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  girl's  body. 

Dick  caught  a  slight  gleam  on  the  dark  stain  on  Louise's 
breast. 

"No,  she  isn't!  She's  breathing,"  he  cried,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  raised  the  girl's  head  while  Spence  loosened  her 
dress  at  the  neck. 

"Hello — I  say — what's  the  matter  out  there?"  a  voice 
called  from  the  house.     It  was  Kenneth  Gordon. 

"Danny,  run  up  and  tell  them  that  Louise  is  hurt.  Tell 
Gordon  and  Joe  to  come  down,"  Dick  ordered. 
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Spence  shot  a  quick  look  at  Dick.  "That  fellow's  no 
chauffeur,"  he  thought,  "he's  used  to  giving  orders." 

By  this  time  a  light  was  shining  from  the  open  door 
of  Joe's  room.  Lights  also  appeared  in  the  lower  hall  of 
the  house,  and  they  could  hear  excited  voices  coming  near. 

Joe  was  the  first  to  reach  them.  Dick  noticed  with  sur- 
prise that  he  was  fully  dressed.  He  came  rapidly  and  yet 
strangely  gave  the  impression  of  dreading  to  approach. 
Spence  never  ceased  ministering  to  Louise.  Dick  thought 
he  was  unaware  of  Joe's  presence,  for  the  gardener's  foot- 
steps had  been  muffled  by  the  thick  grass,  but  as  soon  as 
he  reached  them  Spence,  without  looking  up,  said  tersely : 

"Here,  give  us  a  hand!" 

Joe's  face  was  agonized  with  terror.  His  eyes  went 
rapidly  from  Louise  to  the  dim  outlines  of  the  bushes  and 
shrubs  around  them. 

"Oh  God — oh  God  !"  he  breathed  almost  inaudibly,  and 
sank  to  his  knees  beside  Louise.  "She  ain't  dead — she 
ain't  dead,  is  she?" 

"No,  she  ain't  dead,"  Spence  snapped,  "but  she  will  be 
if  we  don't  get  her  to  the  house." 

"Yes — get  her  to  the  house,"  Joe  repeated,  but  seemed 
incapable  of  moving. 

"I'm  afraid  the  two  of  us  can't  carry  her  gently  enough 
to  prevent  a  hemorrhage,"  Spence  said,  dismissing  the 
possibility  of  Joe's  assisting  them. 

The  situation  was  relieved  by  Gordon  joining  them. 
Dick  remembered  later  that  this  was  a  time  when  Gordon 
appeared  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage.  His  thin,  striped 
dressing  gown  was  untied  and  his  pajamas  hung  loosely ; 
he  had  lost  one  of  his  Chinese  sandals;  his  hair  was  un- 
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combed  and  his  face  very  pale.  Gordon's  hands  shook 
when  he  put  his  arm  under  Louise's  feet  as  Dick  and 
Spence  carefully  lifted  her. 

Marraret  and  Miss  Middleworth  stood  in  the  hall  door- 
way,  watching  the  strange  group  come  toward  them  from 
out  of  the  grey  dusk  of  the  garden. 

"Danny  said  it  was  Louise,"  Margaret  murmured. 

"I  can't  believe  it!"  Miss  Middleworth  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Yes'm — it  is,"  Danny  cried. 

"Is — she — alive?"  Margaret  asked. 

"I  dunno — she  looked  deader'n  anything." 

"Oh,  she  may  just  have  fainted,"  Margaret  was  trying 
desperately  to  hope  for  the  best.  "We  ought  to  call  a 
doctor." 

"Oh,  it's  stupid  of  me,"  Miss  Middleworth  cried,  "I 
don't  know  one !" 

"There's  Doctor  Standish  down  Cove  Haven — me  aunt 
uses  him." 

Margaret  grabbed  the  boy  by  the  hand.  "Come,  Danny, 
we'll  call  him,"  and  the  two  hurried  into  the  house. 

Just  then  Mary  came  running  through  the  garden 
toward  Miss  Middleworth.  She  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  kitchen  and  in  her  excitement  the  police  whistle  was 
still  clenched  in  her  teeth — her  breath,  coming  through  her 
mouth  in  short  winded  pants,  caused  the  whistle  to  give 
forth  a  low  disturbing  sound. 

"Good  Heavens,  I  might  have  known  it  was  you  blow- 
ing that  infernal  thing,"  Miss  Middleworth  snorted,  ex- 
asperatedly,  as  Mary  reached  her.  This  was  what  she 
needed  to  snap  her  into  action.     "Here,  take  it  out,"  and 
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not  waiting  to  be  obeyed,  she  pulled  the  whistle  from 
Mary's  mouth  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  "Louise  is 
hurt,  they're  bringing  her  here  now.  Go  fix  Joe's  bed  for 
her." 

Mary's  surprise  was  so  great  that  it  completely  stopped 
an  approaching  case  of  hysterics  and,  without  a  word, 
she  ran  to  obey  her  mistress. 

They  laid  Louise  on  Joe's  bed.  The  girl  was  scarcely 
breathing. 

"We've  sent  for  a  doctor,"  Miss  Middleworth  told 
Spence,  while  she  was  tearing  up  a  sheet  to  make  a  tem- 
porary bandage. 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  although  I'm  afraid  he  won't  be  of 
much  use.  If  she  would  only  come  to  long  enough  to  tell 
us." 

"Then  you  think  that  she  will " 

"Yes,  she  can't  last  much  longer." 

Joe  heard  the  detective's  words  and  uttered  a  low  moan. 
"I  can't  stand  it,  ma'am — I've  got  to  get  some  air,"  he 
sobbed  and  half  staggered  back  and  stood  by  the  open 
door. 

At  Spence's  direction  Miss  Middleworth  and  Margaret 
gently  raised  Louise  while  he  swiftly  bandaged  the  wound. 

"How  could  such  a  thing  have  happened  ?"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth asked,  distractedly.  "I  can't  believe  it.  Was 
she  just  lying  there — when  you  got  to  her?'' 

"Yes — when  I  got  to  her,"  Spence  answered.  "I  was 
making  my  rounds  of  the  place  and  was  in  the  garden  by 
the  dining  room  windows  when  I  heard  the  shot.  I 
couldn't  see  anything.  I  ran  towards  the  direction  of  the 
sound  and  thought  I  saw  a  movement  like  someone  had 
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dodged  along  the  arbor.  I  fired,  but  when  I  got  there, 
there  was  no  one  in  sight.  It  took  me  some  time  to  find 
the  girl." 

When  they  had  finished  putting  on  the  bandage,  they 
stood  back  and  waited.  Margaret  alone  remained  kneel- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  bed,  constantly  bathing  the  girl's 
face,  very  gently.  Dick  brought  her  fresh  water  and 
handed  her  towels  as  she  needed  them. 

"If  the  doctor  would  only  come,"  Miss  Middleworth 
whispered. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  rising.  The  soft,  rosy  glow 
came  in  through  the  windows  and  diffused  through  the 
room.  It  deepened  the  red  stains  on  the  bed  covers  and 
gave  a  faint  flush  to  Louise's  pale  face.  Slowly  she  took  a 
deep  labored  breath.  They  drew  quickly  to  her  side.  Her 
eye-lids  fluttered  and  finally  opened.  She  looked  around 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  and  at  last  her  eyes  rested  on  Mar- 
garet's face  and  she  smiled.  Then  consciousness  fully 
returned.  Her  eyes  closed  and  an  expression  of  pain 
passed  over  her  face — but  to  those  watching,  the  pain 
seemed  more  mental  than  physical.  Again  her  eyes  opened 
and  looked  straight  at  Margaret.  Her  hand  groped  out, 
and  Margaret  took  it  and  pressed  it. 

*T — I — "  she  tried  to  say. 

"Yes,  Louise — what  is  it?"    Margaret  said,  tenderly. 

"I — "  but  the  effort  to  speak  was  too  great  and  what- 
ever it  was  that  the  girl  wanted  to  tell  them  faded  away 
with  her  spirit. 

"She's  gone."  Margaret's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears 
and  she  couldn't  trust  herself  to  say  more. 

"Too  bad  she  didn't  tell  us  who  did  it."     Spence  spoke 
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in  a  cold,  impersonal  way.  "This  is  a  serious  complica- 
tion. I  must  'phone  my  office  and  then  notify  the  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Penton  will  probably  come  out.  He  usually 
handles  murder  cases  himself." 

An  expression  of  amazement  came  over  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  face.  "This  is  murder,  isn't  it?  I  have  read  of 
such  things,  but  I  never  thought  that  I'd " 

"I  know  how  you  feel  and  I'll  try  and  save  you  all  I 
can.  Sometimes  it's  hard  to  get  quick  action  in  these 
rural  districts,  but  I'll  see  if  the  Coroner  won't  put  on  a 
little  speed.  I  must  caution  you  all  not  to  leave  the 
premises  until  the  verdict  is  handed  in.  I  may  use  the 
'phone  I  saw  in  the  library?" 

"Of  course,"  Miss  Middleworth  answered,  but'Spence 
had  taken  her  reply  for  granted  and  left  the  room. 

Everyone  was  stunned  by  what  had  happened  and  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  next.  There  was  really 
nothing  that  could  be  done.  In  the  silence  that  followed, 
they  all  became  vaguely  conscious  of  their  various  stages 
of  undress. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  use  in  our  staying,"  Miss 
Middleworth  finally  said, 

Margaret  slowly  rose  to  her  feet.  "No,  I  suppose  not. 
Only  it  seems  a  shame  to  leave  her  alone.  The  poor  girl 
suffered  so.  I  could  see  it  in  her  eyes.  I  can't  understand 
why  anyone  could  have  wanted  to — yet  they  did." 

"Miss  Caroline,  your  grandfather  died  here,  didn't  he?" 
Mary  had  been  telling  her  beads  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  the  thought  that  she  voiced  appeared  to  have  cut  in  on 
her  prayers. 

"Yes,  in  that  bed.     What  of  it?" 
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"Nothin',  only  it  seems  too  awful — like  a  curse  on  the 
room  like." 

Miss  Middleworth  sighed,  wearily. 

"I  don't  know  what  you'd  do,  Mary,  if  you  weren't  able 
to  make  things  seem  more  terrible  than  they  really  are." 
Then  she  gently  pulled  the  sheet  over  Louise.  "Poor  little 
girl,"  she  murmured.  She  looked,  for  a  moment,  as  if  she 
might  cry,  but  controlled  herself.  "I  suppose  Joe  will 
want  to  be  alone  with  her."  Suddenly,  she  realized  that 
Joe  was  not  in  the  room.  "Why,  I  thought  he  was  with 
us!" 

"He  wuz  out  in  the  garden,  walkin'  up  and  down, 
cryin',"  Danny  said,  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Then  someone  will  have  to  tell  him.  See  if  you  can 
find  him,  Danny." 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  do  it,"  Dick  offered.  "I  will  make 
it  as  easy  for  him  as  possible." 

"That  would  be  better,"  Miss  Middleworth  agreed.  "If 
you  can,  persuade  him  to  eat  a  little  breakfast.  At  any 
rate,  let  me  know  how  he  is,  poor  fellow." 

It  was  some  twenty  minutes  later  that  Dick  knocked 
on  the  library  door.  In  the  meantime,  old  Doctor  Stan- 
dish  had  arrived,  too  late  to  help  Louise,  but,  fortunately, 
the  old  gentleman  also  filled  the  office  of  Coroner. 
Spurred  on  by  Spence  he  was  already  at  the  'phone  assem- 
bling the  Coroner's  jury.  Mary  had  just  served  coffee, 
when  Dick  came  in. 

Miss  Middleworth  took  one  look  at  Dick's  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  ma'am.  I  can't  find 
Joe." 
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Spence's  cup  came  down  on  his  saucer  with  a  sharp 
click. 

"Have  you  looked  every  place?"  Miss  Middleworth 
asked,  with  alarm. 

"Every  place — and  the  roadster  has  been  taken  from 
the  garage." 

"The  hell  you  say!"  Spence  cried,  and  springing  up, 
without  a  word  of  apology,  snatched  the  telephone  from 
Dr.  Standish's  startled  hands. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

As  the  morning  progressed  there  was  a  remarkable 
change  at  Road  End.  Its  quiet  seclusion  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  news  of  the  murder  had  traveled  like  wild- 
fire and  cars  of  all  descriptions  lined  the  driveway.  Along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  the  idle  curious  drove 
slowly  by  in  a  steady  stream. 

The  Coroner's  jury  was  to  sit  at  eleven  o'clock,  but 
its  members  arrived  long  before  the  appointed  hour. 
There  hadn't  been  a  murder  of  such  importance  in  ten 
years  and  then  to  have  it  followed  by  the  news  of  Joe 
Sand's  disappearance — "and  him  the  uncle  of  the  dead 
girl" — was  more  than  enough  to  throw  Cove  Haven  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  People, 
whose  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Middleworths  had 
lapsed  years  before,  desperately  tried  to  gain  admittance 
into  the  grounds,  or  call  Cove  Haven  212,  to  extend  their 
sympathy. 

The  library  was  filled  with  men  in  authority  and  men 
who  thought  they  were.  They  moved  about  and  whis- 
pered in  groups,  nodding  their  heads  knowingly.  In  the 
center  of  it  all  was  Spence,  engineering,  directing,  advis- 
ing. He  had  only  had  to  mention  the  name  of  Penton 
to  make  his  authority  supreme.  New  York  City  police 
often  resented  the  presence  of  a  Penton  operative,  but 
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the  Cove  Haven  authorities  were  awed  by  the  name.  Very- 
soon  Carson  Penton  himself  would  arrive  and  they  would 
see  the  great  man  at  work. 

The  shock  of  Joe's  disappearance  and  the  arrival  of 
the  first  cars  had  driven  Miss  Middleworth  to  her  up- 
stairs sitting  room.  Her  going  was  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  hasty  retreat. 

Mary  was  stationed  on  the  stair  landing  with  orders 
to  let  no  one  come  up  without  permission  from  Mr. 
Spence.  Her  power  of  authority  had  withstood  many 
onslaughts  when  Mrs.  Gordon  tried  to  ascend  the  stairs 
and  found  her  way  blocked. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  unused  to  delays.  Her  standing  in 
the  community  and  the  impressive  appearance  of  her  Rolls 
Royce  had  given  her  immediate  access  to  the  grounds,  and 
now,  as  she  stood  there  on  the  third  step,  becomingly 
gowned  in  pearl  grey  from  head  to  foot,  she  looked  the 
last  word  of  outraged  gentility. 

"But,  will  you  tell  your  mistress  that  it  is  Angela 
Gordon  who  wants  to  see  her!" 

"I'm  sorry,  mum,  me  orders  wuz  to  let  no  one  up." 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

*T  do  that — I'm  sorry.  If  Mr.  Spence  says  ye  can 
come  up,  ye  can." 

"And  who  is  this  ]Mr.  Spence?" 

Margaret  chanced  to  hear  the  commotion  and  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Gordon's  aid. 

"It's  all  right,  Mary,  you  may  let  Mrs.  Gordon  pass. 
Please  don't  mind,"  she  said  as  the  very  dignified  and  very 
flustered  woman  reached  her.  "I  am  ^Margaret  Van  Ept 
Aunt  Caroline  is  in  her  sitting  room." 
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"Margaret  Van  Ept,"  Mrs.  Gordon  repeated,  grasp- 
ing Margaret's  hand.  "Margaret  Van  Ept — you  are  so 
like  your  mother.   Isn't  this  terrible !  Where  is  Carohne  ?" 

"In  her  sitting  room.  She  will  be  glad  that  you  came," 
and  Margaret  led  the  way  to  her  aunt's  room. 

They  found  Miss  Middleworth  defiantly  staring  out  of 
the  window  at  the  strange  quiet  bustle  below.  Kenneth 
Gordon  was  adding  another  cigarette  to  an  already  full 
ash  tray  in  front  of  him.  Miss  Middleworth  turned 
sharply  as  they  came  in. 

"Caroline — dear  Caroline — I'm  so  sorry!  How  are 
you  standing  it,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Gordon  cried,  as  she 
rushed  across  the  room  to  her  old  friend. 

It  had  been  several  years  since  they  had  seen  each  other, 
but  Miss  Middleworth  bridged  the  gap  of  time  with  one 
leap. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,  Angela.  We  are  getting  along 
splendidly.  We're  not  crying,  so  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
you  start  it.  But,"  leading  her  to  the  window,  "isn't 
it  enough  to  have  frightful  things  like  this  happen,  with- 
out the  house  and  grounds  being  filled  with  this  rabble? 
I'm  nobody  here — they  own  the  place.  Thank  goodness, 
there's  Carson  Penton,  he'll  put  a  stop  to  this." 

Miss  Middleworth's  expectation  that  Penton  would 
immediately  pay  his  respects  to  her  was  not  fulfilled.  She 
was  forced  to  wait  impatiently  for  some  time  before  he 
came. 

Penton's  first  move  was  to  closet  himself  in  the  dining 
room  with  Spence  and  receive  a  complete  account  of 
what  had  transpired. 

"What  you  tell  me  is  no  more  than  I  could  have  learned 
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from  any  member  of  the  household,"  he  said,  when  Spence 
had  finished. 

"I  know  it  is,  sir,  but  everything  seemed  absolutely  on 
the  level.  I  was  on  the  job  constantly  and  no  one  did  any- 
thing out  of  the  way " 

"Except  commit  a  murder,"  Penton  interrupted,  dryly. 

During  the  pause  which  followed  Spence  became  more 
and  more  ill  at  ease  as  he  watched  Penton  nervously  beat 
a  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"How  was  it  that  you,  of  all  men,  could  leave  the 
room  where  the  girl  died,  and  not  see  that  the  gardener 
had  gone?" 

Spence  had  not  mentioned  Joe's  absence.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could  possibly  have  slipped 
up  on  such  an  important  detail.  It  would  probably  cost 
him  his  job.  His  collar  felt  tight  and  his  face  grew  very 
red,  but  he  stood  his  ground. 

"When  I  left,  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  was  there.  He 
came  into  the  room  with  us ;  after  that  I  was  so  busy  with 
the  bandaging  and  listening  for  some  word  from  the 
dying  girl — but  I  still  feel  positive  that  he  was  there  when 
I  left." 

"How  could  he  have  been?  H  he  sneaked  out  after 
you,  you  would  have  heard  him  drive  past  the  library  when 
you  were  'phoning  to  me." 

"Yes  sir,  I  thought  of  that." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  admit  it? — Anyone  seen  him 
since?" 

"No  one  that  we  can  depend  upon.  Reports  have  come 
in  from  half  a  dozen  places  where  people  said  they  saw 
him." 
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"The  man's  not  a  flea,"  Penton  snapped. 

"No,  sir. — Oh — I  say,  Chief — ^you're  going  to  let  me 
stay  on  the  job,  ain't  you?" 

"I'll  see  how  things  develop.  How  about  this  fellow 
Billings?" 

"Honest  to  God,  Chief,  he  seems  like  a  square  shooter." 

"Well,  we'll  know  more  about  him  later.  Come  on, 
let's  get  over  the  grounds." 

As  they  stepped  into  the  hall  they  came  face  to  face 
with  Dick,  who  was  on  his  way  to  answer  a  summons 
from  Miss  Middleworth. 

"Good  morning,  Billings,"  Penton  said,  pleasantly. 

The  meeting  was  so  unexpected  that  Dick  was  taken 
off  his  guard.  All  morning  long  he  had  been  worrying 
over  having  to  be  questioned  by  the  detective  again.  His 
desire  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  there 
was  something  so  incongruous  in  the  pleasant  greeting 
that  it  grated  on  him. 

"I'd  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  he  answered, 
"it's  been  a  rotten  morning  for  all  of  us."  ("Now  why 
did  I  say  that  ?"   he  thought. ) 

"Yes,  so  it  has,  yet  there's  nothing  wrong  about  my 
wishing  you  a  good  morning,  is  there?" 

"Oh,  no  sir,  thank  you." 

Penton  gave  a  short  chuckle  and  passed  on.  "Bad  case 
of  nerves,"  he  thought. 

Dick  continued  on  his  way,  more  worried  than  ever. 
He  didn't  like  Penton's  concern  over  his  welfare.  Before 
going  up  stairs,  he  paused  and  looked  back  through  the 
open  door  into  the  garden  where  he  could  see  Penton  and 
Spence  as  they  walked  along.     There  was  no  telling  how 
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deeply  he  might  become  involved  in  this,  through  circum- 
stantial evidence.  As  he  watched,  Penton  seemed  to  em- 
body the  terrors  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

A  voice  from  over  his  shoulder  called :  "Hello  young 
feller." 

Dick  jumped  as  though  the  hand  of  the  law  had  fallen 
upon  him.  Turning,  he  found  the  little  old  Station  Agent 
of  Cove  Haven,  grinning  at  him. 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked,  somewhat 
regaining  his  composure. 

"On  the  jury — I'm  on  all  of  'em.    I  see  you  found  it." 

"Found  what?" 

"The  Middleworth  place.  But  it  didn't  stop  there — 
did  it?" 

"What  stop  where  ?" 

"The  road,  you  dummy.  It  goes  right  on  past  the 
place." 

"Oh,  yes,  so  it  does,  but  I  didn't." 

"So  I  see.  Got  yerself  into  a  nice  kettle  of  fish,  didn't 
you?" 

Dick  didn't  answer.  There  was  no  answer  to  give  ex- 
cept to  admit  that  the  old  man's  words  were  true.  As 
he  started  up  the  stairs,  he  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  been  able  to  wish  himself  back  to  Columbus  Circle 
and  to  have  obliterated  everything  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  days,  excepting,  of  course,  Margaret. 

"A  nice  kettle  of  fish"  kept  going  through  his  mind  like 
a  mocking  refrain  until  he  stood  in  Miss  Middle  worth's 
presence. 

Margaret  was  there,  also  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Kenneth. 
They  were  seated,  but  not  comfortably.     Miss  Middle- 
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worth  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room  clutching  Sophia  to 
her  breast.  In  her  perturbed  state  of  mind,  Sophia  was 
her  one  remaining  belonging  whose  right  of  possession 
had  not  been  contested  by  the  morning's  invasion  of  out- 
siders.   Even  Sophia  squirmed  uneasily. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Penton."  Miss  Middleworth  com- 
manded, rather  than  asked. 

"He's  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Spence,  ma'am.  I  think 
they  are  looking  at  the  scene  of  the  murder." 

"Am  I  not  to  be  considered  at  all  in  this  case?  I  must 
know  what  this  Coroner's  jury  is  to  be  like,  or  my  nerves 
will  fly  to  pieces.    Why  hasn't  he  been  to  see  me  ?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"Of  course  you  don't.  I  shouldn't  take  this  out  on 
you." 

"If  you  wish,  ma'am,  I  will  find  Mr.  Penton  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  you." 

"That's  just  what  I  want — why  didn't  I  say  so  at  first. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can.  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have 
done  without  you  these  last  two  days." 

Dick  left  the  room  more  confused  than  he  had  entered 
it.  Miss  Middleworth's  sudden  appreciation  of  his  efiforts 
was  another  indication  that  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world.  He  reached  the  stair  landing  in  time  to  save  Mr. 
Broughton  from  being  stopped  by  Mary.  This  time  he 
was  not  to  be  taken  ofif  his  guard,  so  he  stepped  aside, 
bowed  respectfully,  and  received  a  chillingly  curt  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  pains. 

Mr.  Broughton  had  been  more  curt  than  he  had  in- 
tended, but  he  did  not  regret  it.  He  was  amazed  to  see 
that  Dick  was  still  at  large.     It  might  suit  Penton's  pur- 
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poses  to  give  this  suspicious  young  chauffeur  a  free  rein, 
but,  for  himself,  he  would  rather  play  with  dynamite. 
From  the  time  he  had  received  the  message  telling  of  the 
murder,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  now  a  battle  against 
the  mysterious  telephone  bandits  for  the  fortune  and 
perhaps  the  life  of  his  client.  He  wanted  arrests  and 
many  of  them. 

Dick  was  nonplussed.  The  old  gentlemen  had  been 
pleasant  enough  the  night  before.  What  was  wrong  with 
everybody,  or  was  it  with  himself?  Everyone  was  acting 
contrary  to  what  he  expected;  Penton  agreeable;  Miss 
Middleworth  complimentary;  Mr.  Broughton  antagonistic. 
It  was  like  getting  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  same  shower. 

The  shock  would  have  been  much  greater  if  he  had 
known  that  the  old  lawyer  was  convinced  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  bandit  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Middleworth  necklace  and  also  the  Aaron 
Stultz  jewels.  As  it  was,  he  knew  that  he  would  do  well 
.if  he  got  out  of  this  affair  without  drawing  the  family 
name  of  Staunton  unpleasantly  into  the  public  eye.  These 
added  accusations  would  have  thrown  him  into  a  state  of 
consternation.  He  was  about  to  give  a  shrug  and  con- 
tinue on  his  way  when  Mary  stopped  him. 

''Dickie,  when  are  they  goin'  to  have  it — the  trial?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  trembling  voice. 

"The  inquest? — I  don't  know;  pretty  soon,  now." 

"There's  somethin'  I'd  like  to  ask  ye  before  we  go  in. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  I  should  be  tellin'  thim  or  not." 

"I'll  try  and  see  you  before  then.  I  have  to  find  Mr. 
Penton  now."     With  that  he  hurried  down  stairs. 
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When  he  did  speak  to  Mary  they  were  in  the  dining 
room,  waiting  to  be  called  to  testify. 

Dick  had  paced  up  and  down  the  room  until  he  realized 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  sit  down  and  quiet  him- 
self. Danny  was  there,  too,  sitting  very  still,  his  eyes 
now  on  Dick  and  then  over  to  Mary,  who  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  leading  into  the  hall.  The  boy's  face 
mirrored  an  awed  question  which  he  never  asked.  Dick 
wished  that  he  would  stop  looking  at  him.  Mary  was 
equally  disturbing  as  she  watched  the  people  file  into  old 
Daddy  Middleworth's  big  sitting  room.  According  to  the 
old  man's  eccentric  wish,  it  had  been  closed  since  his  death 
except  for  the  rare  occasions  when  it  was  cleaned  and 
aired.  The  idea  of  opening  it  for  the  first  time  for  a 
Coroner's  inquest  had  a  gruesomeness  about  it. 

Mary  felt  this  even  more  than  did  Dick.  She  watched 
the  men  go  through  the  wide  open  doors  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dread  on  her  face  which  could  not  have  been 
greater  if  she  had  known  that  the  next  instant  they  would 
be  swallowed  into  eternity.  At  last  she  gave  a  gesture 
with  her  hands  which  seemed  to  say:  "Well,  if  they  will, 
they  will,"  and  turning  back  into  the  room,  seated  herself 
by  Dick. 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me?"  he  asked. 

"It's  all  right,  now.  I  figgered  it  out  for  meself.  I'll 
tell  'em  nothin'  but  what  they  want  to  know.  They 
wouldn't  understand,  anyway.  The  sooner  Mary  Con- 
nor's done  with  talkin'  death  and  murder  in  that  room, 
the  better  it'll  be  fer  her." 

Mary's  feelings  were  shared  by  everyone  who  waited 
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to  tell  what  they  knew  about  Louise's  death,  although  their 
nervousness  was  a  natural  reaction  from  the  stress  of  the 
concrete  situation.  To  Mary,  there  was  danger  from  a 
power  more  terrible  than  the  hand  of  any  human 
murderer.  In  the  face  of  subsequent  events,  her  views 
were  to  be  shared  by  many  of  those  present. 

A  hush  settled  through  the  house,  very  like  that  which 
comes  with  the  beginning  of  a  funeral  service.  There 
was  a  low  sound  of  voices  from  across  the  hall  and  now 
and  then  a  strident  voice  which  threw  everything  out  of 
key  and  jarred  upon  the  senses  of  the  listeners. 

Margaret,  Miss  Middleworth,  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Ken- 
neth were  in  the  library,  the  servants  in  the  dining  room. 
Occasionally  one  of  those  who  waited  gave  a  short,  dry 
cough.  Dick  recognized  one  of  the  coughs  as  Margaret's. 
He  could  tell  that  she  was  nervous  and  longed  to  be  able 
to  sit  by  her  and  give  her  courage.  Then  he  wondered  if 
Kenneth  Gordon  was  sitting  next  to  her.  The  thought 
kept  him  from  worrying  too  much  about  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gordon  was  sitting  next  to  Mar- 
garet— closer  than  she  realized.  Her  mind  was  occupied 
wondering  about  Dick  and  about  the  possible  consequences 
arising  from  this  perplexing  dilemma.  She  became  con- 
fused when  she  tried  to  find  a  reason  for  anything  that 
had  taken  place.  Her  aunt's  necklace  had  been  stolen. 
Louise  might  have  stolen  it,  even  though  her  story 
sounded  true;  and  she  was  now  lying  dead — murdered. 
Who  had  done  it  ?  Joe  had  run  away,  yet  he  was  Louise's 
uncle  and  she  felt  that  it  could  not  have  been  Joe,  but  why 
had  he  feared  to  face  the  consequences  ?    Then  there  was 
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the  added  complication  of  Dick's  strange  arrival  just  be- 
fore these  tragic  events — a  young  man  who  had  come  to 
them  as  a  chauffeur,  had  later  admitted  that  he  was  not 
one  by  profession,  and  to  whom  she  was  drawn  in  spite  of 
herself.    What  of  him? 

She  found  it  impossible  to  think  clearly.  The  incidents 
tangled  themselves  into  a  hopeless  jumble.  She  sighed 
deeply,  and  Kenneth  took  her  hand.  She  returned  the 
pressure  without  being  aware  of  it. 

In  the  sitting  room,  across  the  hall,  with  its  quaint  hair- 
cloth furniture,  rag  rugs,  and  old  fashioned  fire-place,  the 
routine  of  the  Coroner's  inquest  had  begun  as  all  Coro- 
ner's inquests  do.  This  one,  perhaps,  was  charged  with  a 
little  more  underlying  tenseness,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
murder  was  such  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  quiet 
neighborhood. 

There  were  some  there  who  were  perplexed  that  a  Pen- 
ton  detective  should  have  been  on  the  scene  at  the  time  of 
the  crime,  and  all  were  impressed  that  Carson  Penton  had 
considered  the  case  important  enough  to  give  it  his  per- 
sonal attention.  They  expected  unusual  developments. 
One  man,  at  least,  knew  that  the  developments  would  be 
sensational.  He  was  a  reporter  from  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies,  who  had  mysteriously  gotten  wind  of  the  affair 
and  expected  a  scoop  for  the  evening  edition.  He  was 
not  to  be  disappointed,  although,  by  careful  maneuvering, 
Penton  was  able  to  conceal  his  real  interest  in  the  case — 
the  connection  of  this  crime  with  the  operation  of  the 
telephone  bandits. 

Dr.  Standish  was  visibly  ill  at  ease  because  of  his  dis- 
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tinguished  audience.  During  the  inquest,  he  continually 
consulted  with  Penton,  often  requesting  him  to  question 
the  witnesses.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  after  the 
bomb  had  burst  and  it  was  known  that  not  alone  had 
murder  been  committed,  but  also  a  valuable  necklace  had 
been  stolen.  This  came  out  early  in  Miss  Middleworth's 
testimony.  She  told  of  Louise's  confession  that  she  had 
dropped  the  necklace  into  the  coffin  of  her  dead  cat.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  practically  branded  the  dead 
girl  as  a  thief,  a  strained,  suppressed  laugh  swept  through 
the  room. 

Mary  heard  it  and  crossed  herself.  "There  never  was 
such  an  inquirin'  into  the  dead,  as  they're  havin'  in  there," 
she  whispered  to  Dick.  "Listen  to  'em  laughin' !  It's  all 
wrong — all  wrong." 

The  next  remarkable  fact  that  Miss  Middleworth  dis- 
closed was  that,  when  they  reached  the  canine  cemetery 
to  recover  the  necklace,  it  was  gone ;  the  body  of  the  cat 
had  been  exhumed  and  nothing  was  found  at  the  grave 
but  an  empty  hole. 

Marg^aret  corroborated  what  her  aunt  had  told  and 
Kenneth  Gordon's  testimony  was  coming  to  an  uneventful 
close,  when,  just  before  he  finished,  he  remembered  an 
occurrence  which,  while  it  threw  no  light  on  the  situation, 
deepened  the  mystery. 

"I  don't  know  whether  this  will  be  of  any  value,"  he 
said,  weighing  his  words,  "but  yesterday  afternoon,  just 
after  I  came,  there  may  have  been  a  man  up  stairs  who  did 
not  belong  there." 

"It  would  be  of  great  value  if  you  could  establish  the 
fact  and  describe  him." 
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"Well,  I'm  not  sure  there  was  anyone  there.  I  didn't 
see  him  myself,"  and  he  recounted  the  incident  of  Danny's 
fright,  not  failing  to  give  himself  full  credit  for  searching 
for  the  supposed  intruder. 

"I  think  we  will  call  this  boy  Danny,  next,"  Dr.  Stan- 
dish  said,  impressively,  when  Gordon  had  finished. 

Penton  made  a  mental  check-back:  Then  some  word 
had  been  sent  to  the  gardener  and  the  maid ;  why  did  the 
cook  say  that  no  one  had  been  at  the  house  after  the  family 
left  except  Gordon  and  a  battery  service  man? 

Danny  was  frightened  and  stammering.  It  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  Dr.  Standish  and  Carson  Penton  to 
make  the  boy  tell  his  story  clearly. 

He  recounted  having  been  sent  up  stairs  to  tell  Joe 
to  take  Mr.  Gordon's  car  to  the  garage,  when,  one  minute 
he  saw  the  man  in  the  upper  hall,  and  the  next  minute,  he 
didn't  see  him.  He  was  not  able  to  describe  him  clearly, 
although  he  was  sure  that  he  was  a  little  man  and  that 
he  had  black  hair — lots  of  black  hair.  The  man  had  dis- 
appeared, then  Sophia  ran  under  his  feet,  and  after  that, 
he  didn't  remember  how  he  got  down  stairs.  He  was  much 
more  composed  when  he  told  what  he  knew  about  the 
death  of  Louise.  His  testimony  gave  Dick  a  clear  alibi  as 
far  as  the  murder  was  concerned.  The  chauffeur  could 
not  have  been  asleep  in  his  bed  and  in  the  garden  at  the 
same  time. 

Penton  checked  this  and  so  did  Broughton,  the  latter 
with  some  disappointment. 

The  supernatural  element  which  Danny  had  injected  by 
his  account  of  the  man  who  had  vanished,  was  made  more 
impressive  when  Mary  was  called.     She  was  satisfied  that 
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no  mortal  man  had  been  seen  by  Danny.  Penton  could  not 
shake  her  belief.  She  was  equally  convinced  that  Joe  and 
Louise  had  taken  the  necklace  with  criminal  intent.  She 
told  of  their  frequent  quarrels,  and,  although  her  opinion 
was  not  asked,  she  stated  that  it  was  none  other  than 
Joe  Sands  "as  shot  the  poor  girl." 

In  the  minds  of  most  of  those  present,  a  case  was 
building  against  Joe;  some  of  them  had  been  sure  of  it 
from  the  first,  because  of  his  running  away;  Mary's  words 
proved  it  to  others ;  and  even  Joe's  close  friends  began  to 
waver  and  become  convinced  of  his  guilt  when  Dick  told 
of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the  garden  a  short 
time  before  the  necklace  was  missed. 

Dick  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  witnesses  called.  He 
felt  he  was  going  to  his  doom  as  he  stepped  into  the 
strange  old  room  with  its  musty  smell.  There  was  so  much 
that  he  wanted  to  conceal,  for  personal  reasons,  that  he 
almost  felt  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  stolen  the  neck- 
lace and  murdered  Louise.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
brazen  it  out  if  possible.  H  he  were  questioned  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  necklace  and  Louise's  death,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty,  but  if  they  inquired,  even  slightly,  into 
his  private  affairs,  he  would  have  to  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  would  be  fortunate  if  he  were 
not  detained  as  a  suspicious  character. 

By  the  time  Dick  was  called,  the  inquest  had  assumed 
such  importance  and  become  so  involved  that  Dr.  Stan- 
dish  governed  the  interrogations  entirely  from  Penton's 
dictation.  Dick's  heart  sank  when  he  found  that  Penton 
was  his  real  inquisitor.  His  relief  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  realized  that  Penton  was  not  referring  to  his  fictitious 
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employment  with  Aaron  Stultz,  but  strictly  confining  the 
questions  to  the  case  at  hand.  He  kept  expecting  to  be 
tripped  up,  but  the  lurking  danger  never  presented  itself. 

As  Dick  proceeded  with  his  testimony,  Mr.  Broughton 
completely  lost  faith  in  Penton's  methods.  To  him,  Pen- 
ton  had  a  desparate  young  villian  under  his  very  thumb 
and  was  not  unmasking  him — not  protecting  his  client  and 
the  world  at  large.  He  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  dis- 
gustedly crossed  and  re-crossed  his  legs.  True,  Penton's 
father  had  often  told  him  that  he  was  an  excellent  lawyer, 
but  would  be  hopeless  as  a  detective,  still,  Penton's  father 
would  never  have  been  such  an  ass  as  his  son  was  proving 
himself.  It  galled  him  to  see  this  blackened  criminal,  with 
the  white-washed  exterior,  treated  with  the  same  consid- 
eration that  had  been  given  to  the  family  into  whose  lives 
he  had  brought  such  dire  misfortune. 

At  one  point,  Penton  even  commended  Dick  upon  his 
cleverness.  It  was  during  the  cross  examining  relative  to 
Joe's  knowledge  of  the  theft  of  the  necklace — the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  the  real  instigator  of  the  crime  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  sent  word  to  someone  on  the  out- 
side who  was  enabled  to  reach  Hartsdale  before  Miss 
Middleworth  and  steal  the  necklace  for  the  second  time, 

Penton  had  asked :  "You  think,  then,  that  it  was  the 
gardener  who  sent  the  warning?" 

"I  do,  since  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  have  left 
the  premises  during  the  short  period  between  the  time 
that  Louise  had  told  him  where  she  had  put  the  necklace, 
and  Miss  Middleworth's  discovery  of  its  loss." 

"But  I  thought  it  had  been  proven  that  he  was  working 
on  the  grounds  during  that  interval." 
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"I  thought  so  myself  until  this  morning,"  Dick  ex- 
plained. "Soon  after  I  overheard  the  conversation  in  the 
garden,  I  wanted  to  ask  Joe  about  the  best  battery  service 
in  Cove  Haven.  I  couldn't  find  him,  and  Danny  told  me 
he  was  in  a  ravine  back  of  the  house  burning  some  trash. 
I  was  thinking  about  this,  this  morning,  and  went  back  to 
the  ravine.  I  found  the  pile  of  trash  all  right,  but  it  had 
not  been  burned." 

"Oh,  I  see,  then  you  think  he  used  that  time  to  slip 
away  and  communicate  with  a  confederate." 

"I  do." 

"Very  clever  of  you,  young  man." 

"Oh  rubbish !"  Mr.  Broughton  snorted,  unable  to  re- 
strain himself. 

"Yes,  rubbish,"  Penton  answered,  suavely,  seemingly  in 
a  way  of  explanation.  "You  see,  he  hadn't  burned  it." 
He  knew  the  old  lawyer  was  fuming  and  enjoyed  his  dis- 
comfiture. They  had  had  sharp  words,  before  the  inquest 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  case  and  particularly 
concerning  Dick.  Penton  had  been  obdurate  in  his  deter- 
mination to  throw  Dick  off  his  guard  and  not  alarm  the 
minds  higher  up,  should  he  prove  to  be  a  member  of  the 
telephone  bandits. 

Dr.  Standish  made  a  perplexed  move  as  if  to  rap  for 
order,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  Penton  continued  the 
examination  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

Finally  Dick  completed  his  testimony — a  little  dazed  to 
find  that  he  was  through.  He  felt  like  a  prisoner  who  had 
had  a  last  minute  reprieve ;  he  was  alive — but  not  for 
long. 

Dick  had  hardly  finished  when  word  was  brought  to 
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Dr.  Standish  that  Miss  Middleworth's  roadster  had  been 
found  in  a  secluded  spot  down  the  shore  road  near  the  old 
boathouse.  There  were  evidences  that  a  boat  recently  had 
been  pushed  off  near  the  place  where  the  car  was  found. 
That  confirmed  the  report  given  by  two  fishermen  who 
said  that,  early  that  morning,  they  thought  they  had  seen 
Joe  on  the  bay  in  a  motor  boat,  headed  for  the  Sound. 

A  buzz  of  conversation  followed  this  intelligence.  It 
was  so  general,  that  most  of  the  jurors  were  unaware 
that  detective  Spence  had  been  called  until  he  had  started 
his  testimony.  The  conversation  rapidly  died  away  and 
all  attention  was  riveted  upon  Spence.  It  was  understood 
now  why  he  had  been  here  on  the  night  of  the  murder — 
he  had  been  tracking  down  a  thief;  and  he  was  the  one 
who  first  reached  the  girl  after  she  was  shot.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  everyone  expected  that  he  would 
rapidly  clear  up  the  tangle.  Their  expectations  were 
groundless;  he  was  to  leave  them  more  perplexed  than 
before,  and  filled  with  a  foreboding  of  possibly  more  dire 
events  to  follow.  He  gave  them  the  incidents  concisely; 
his  absolute  lack  of  emotionalism  lent  his  words  a  more 
telling  effect. 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  that  Joe  Sands  fired  the  fatal 
shot?"     Dr.  Standish  asked. 

"It  is  possible." 

"In  the  face  of  what  you  know,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
he  did?" 

"Even  if  I  knew  that  he  was  in  the  garden,  which  I 
don't,  I  couldn't  positively  say  that  he  was  the  one  who 
committed  the  murder,  because,  when  the  shot  was  fired, 
there  were  at  least  two  other  people  there  besides  myself 
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and  the  girl — for  all  I  know  there  may  have  been  more." 

His  words  went  through  the  room  like  an  electric  shock. 
Penton  alone  remained  unmoved. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  Dr.  Standish  asked  in 
amazement. 

"When  I  reached  the  girl,  she  was  lying  on  her  back, 
and  you  know,  the  shot  entered  her  body  a  little  below  the 
left  breast.  A  person  who  is  shot  from  the  front  will 
fall  on  his  face.  Someone  was  with  her  and  laid  her  down 
as  I  found  her." 

"Couldn't  that  same  person  have  fired  the  shot?" 

"No.  That  person,  whoever  it  was,  was  with  her  and 
caught  her  and  laid  her  on  the  ground.  He  couldn't  have 
fired  the  shot,  for  if  he  had,  being  close  enough  to  catch 
her  before  she  fell,  there  would  have  been  powder  marks 
on  her  dress." 

A  silence  followed  his  statement.  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  listened,  came  a  picture  of  the  lovely  old  garden, 
shrouded  in  darkness,  apparently  empty.  Then  a  shot  Is 
fired,  a  death  follows  and  from  it  comes  the  knowledge 
that  the  garden  had  been  peopled  by  many  lurking  forms. 

The  jurors  moved  uneasily  in  their  chairs.  Some  looked 
apprehensively  about.  This  mysterious  tragedy  had  taken 
place,  here,  only  last  night. 

They  were  no  nearer  a  solution  to  the  crime  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning — even  farther  away,  for,  then,  some 
had  believed  that  Joe  was  the  only  one  who  could  be 
guilty. 

At  last,  after  all  this  time  had  been  consumed,  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  the  body  of  the  dead  girl  had  been 
viewed,  and  the  testimony  and  sensations  were  over,  the 
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jury  handed  in  its  verdict  that  Louise  Thomas  met  her 
death  from  a  gun  shot  wound  fired  from  a  pistol  by  the 
hand  of  a  person  or  persons,  unknown.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  Joseph  Sands  be  apprehended  and  held  as  a 
material  witness. 


CHAPTER  XV 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  now?" 

Penton  and  Broughton  were  alone  in  the  sitting  room. 
With  the  adjourning  of  the  inquest  the  crowd  had  pressed 
out,  eager  to  transfer  the  discussion  to  the  less  confining 
atmosphere  of  the  house  and  grounds,  where  personal 
opinions  could  be  expressed  more  freely.  For  the  mo- 
ment, they  were  engrossed  in  the  importance  of  their 
own  suppositions. 

Broughton  had  remained  and  watched  Penton  as  he 
wandered  about,  to  all  appearances  idly  examining  the 
place  for  the  first  time.  He  was  vexed  when  Penton 
questioned  him.  He  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for 
enlightenment,  not  to  be  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  now. 

"It's  worse  than  I  thought  it  was,"  he  answered,  try- 
ing to  hide  his  annoyance.  "Did  you  know  that  there 
were  others  skulking  about  the  garden  besides  the  mur- 
derer?" 

"Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  these  things  could 
tell  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  absence  of 
powder  burns  that  there  were  others." 

"Others  !  others !  one,  two — how  many  ?  You  can  stand 
there  and  calmly  say  that  there  were  others!  Great 
heavens,  Penton,  the  place  is  utterly  infested  with  crime, 
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and  you  act  as  if  it  were  a  natural  thing  to  be  robbed  and 
have  your  servants  killed  and  your  place  filled  with  crim- 
inals that  nobody  sees.  It's  our  duty  to  warn  Caroline 
and  tell  her  to  leave  at  once." 

"If  you  do  it  will  be  after  you  have  taken  the  case  out 
of  my  hands,"  Penton  said,  firmly.  "The  thing  has  ended 
as  far  as  Road  End  is  concerned.  Whoever  they  are  have 
the  necklace,  haven't  they,  and  killed  the  girl  to  keep  her 
mouth  shut.  There  is  nothing  valuable  left  here  and  they 
know  it.  Suppose  Miss  Middleworth  should  close  up 
the  house,  what  good  would  it  do?  If  she  keeps  it  open 
and  everything  moving  along  as  naturally  as  possible,  it 
does  give  me  a  starting  point  from  which  to  work.  I'll 
keep  Spence  here  to  see  that  things  are  all  right  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  that  fellow  Billings." 

"Oh,  so  that's  it,  is  it?  You're  going  to  let  Billings 
hang  around  so  that  he  can  do  some  more  dirty  work 
or  perhaps  get  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  these  cut-throats 
and  get  them  all  back  here.     He's  a  menace,  Penton." 

"We're  not  going  over  that,  again.  There  is  probably 
a  report  on  him  at  the  office  now.  A  fine  mess  I'd  make 
of  it  if  I  arrested  him  before  I  have  anything  definite  on 
him  and  had  to  turn  him  loose  for  lack  of  evidence. 
He's  part  of  my  starting  point,  Broughton,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  frighten  him  out  of  my  sight." 

"Well,  do  it  your  own  way,  but  if  you  insist  upon  en- 
dangering the  life  of  my  client  by  not  warning  her  that 
you  suspect  her  chauffeur  is  connected  with  the  Aaron 
Stultz  robbery,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  other  crimes, 
you  will  do  it  over  my " 

"Just  a  minute,"  Penton  interrupted.     "Your  enthus- 
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iasm  has  carried  you  a  little  too  far."  He  was  looking 
over  Broughton's  shoulder. 

Margaret  stood  in  the  doorway ;  her  expression  showed 
that  she  had  overheard. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  intend  to,  but  I  couldn't 
help  hearing  what  you  said."  She  closed  the  big  doors 
and  came  to  them. 

"You  have  your  aunt's  welfare  at  heart,  haven't  you, 
Miss  Van  Ept?" 

Penton,  as  usual,  had  the  effect  of  putting  her  on  the 
defensive.     There  was  a  defiant  note  in  her  answer : 

"How  could  you  doubt  it?" 

"I  don't.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  to  treat  what 
you  overheard  in  strict  confidence." 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask  that,"  she  said,  icily.  "How- 
ever, since  I  did  hear  Mr.  Broughton's  remark,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  what  I  think.  I  sincerely  feel  you  are  wrong 
in  thinking  that  Billings  is  connected  with  any  band  of 
criminals." 

"You  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  Miss  Van  Ept,  but  you 
have  consistently  defended  this  man.  He  has  been  em- 
ployed here  only  a  few  days.  How  can  you  be  sure  about 
him?" 

The  feeling  came  to  her  again  that  Penton  believed 
everyone  to  be  a  criminal.  She  felt  that  his  trained  mind, 
having  satisfied  itself  of  Dick's  guilt,  was  now  viciously 
connecting  her  with  the  crime.  The  thought  confused 
her,  but  she  looked  steadily  at  him. 

"Fm  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  and  I  believe  the 
man  to  be  honest.     He  told  me  himself  that " 

Mr.  Broughton  interrupted  her.     The  idea  that  came 
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to  him  was  so  incredible,  and  yet  might  be  so  unfortu- 
nately true,  that  he  exclaimed : 

"Great  Scott,  young  lady!  Remember  you  are  your 
aunt's  niece  and  a  Middleworth.  It  can't  be  that  you  have 
formed  an  attraction  for  this  young  scoundrel.  If  I 
thought  that  he  had " 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  interrupted.  Margaret  inwardly 
broke  under  his  accusation ;  she  could  withstand  Penton's 
scientific  deductions,  but  the  sentimental  mind  of  the  old 
lawyer  had  voiced  a  half  formed  thought  of  her  own 
v/hich  was  disturbing  her.  Was  her  attraction  for  Dick 
deeper  than  she  cared  to  admit  ?  She  knew  nothing  about 
him  except  what  he  had  told  her — by  defending  him  was 
she  blocking  the  solution  to  the  mystery? 

"Please,  Mr.  Broughton,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "I  see 
you  both  persist  in  misunderstanding  me.  I  don't  want 
to  defend  him,  or  myself,  or  anyone;  I  only  want  this 
thing  cleared  up  for  my  aunt's  sake  and  for  all  of  us." 

"Then  I  ask  you  both  to  leave  everything  wholly  in 
my  hands,"  Penton  said. 

"I  assumed  that  everything  was,"  she  acquiesced. 

Broughton  gave  a  grudging  nod,  and  the  matter  ap- 
parently ended. 

"I  really  came  to  tell  you  that  Aunt  Caroline  is  having 
luncheon  prepared.     She's  in  the  library." 

"It's  too  late  for  lunch.  I  should  be  in  the  city,  now," 
Penton  said,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  back  for 
them  to  pass. 

Margaret  noticed  that  he  looked  intently  at  the  doors 
as  he  closed  them. 

There  were  little  groups  of  men  in  the  hall  and  sub- 
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dued  arguments  could  be  heard  on  every  hand.  In  spite 
of  the  tense  excitement,  no  one  cared  to  raise  his  voice, 
for  the  pleasant  old  house  had  taken  on  a  new  and  sinis- 
ter aspect  to  those  who  had  come  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
cause  of  Louise's  death.  There  was  an  abrupt  silence  as 
Margaret  and  the  two  men  came  from  the  sitting  room, 
but  the  low  voiced  discussions  were  resumed  as  soon  as 
their  progress  to  the  librar}-  had  been  carefully  obser\-ed. 

"I  quite  understand  your  wanting  to  get  back."  Miss 
Middleworth  said,  in  answer  to  Penton's  regrets  for  not 
staying  to  lunch.  "There  probably  won't  be  amthing  that 
anyone  wants  to  eat.  I'm  sure  I  can't  touch  a  mouthful ; 
Fm  too  filled  up  with  all  these  exasperatingly  unaccount- 
able things  to  think  of  food.  I  want  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  them  even  more  than  you  do,  for,  after  all.  they 
have  happened  in  my  own  house.  Mrs.  Gordon  is  urging 
me  to  close  the  place  and  stay  with  her.  but  I  have  too 
much  Middleworth  in  me  for  that.  We  might  have  been 
murdered  in  our  beds  last  night,  but  I  refuse  to  beheve 
that  there  is  any  danger  now."' 

"Mr.  Broughton  had  some  fears  about  your  remain- 
ing-. I'm  glad  vou  have  decided  for  vourself.  I  don't 
want  to  promise  too  much,  but  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  be- 
fore I  can  return  your  necklace  and  give  you  a  solution  to 
the — this  other '' 

"Don't  mince  it  call  it  murder — that's  what  it  is.  I'm 
more  anxious  for  that  to  be  cleared  up  than  I  am  to  re- 
cover the  necklace.  Even  though  I  was  terribly  dis- 
tressed at  losing  it.  I  know  I  will  never  forget  the  mis- 
fortune it  has  caused.     But."  she  said,  abruptly  chang- 
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ing  the  subject,  "just  at  present  what  I  want  most  is  to 
get  those  people  out  of  the  house." 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  wish,  the  exodus  started,  al- 
though not  as  she  wished  it. 

The  little  station  agent  was  responsible.  He  was  an 
important  member  of  one  of  the  groups  in  the  hall,  and 
had  suddenly  become  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  see  the 
painting  which  displayed  the  fatal  necklace.  They  had 
all  seen  it  prior  to  the  inquest,  but  that  was  before  they 
knew  its  real  significance.  The  old  man's  head  appeared 
around  the  library  door  and  curiosity  impelled  him  into 
the  room  before  he  realized  the  importance  of  its  occu- 
pants. He  hesitated,  the  others  pushed  behind  him,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  withdraw  or  explain  his  intrusion,  he 
advanced  upon  the  surprised  group — shook  hands  with 
Miss  Middleworth,  mumbled  a  good  bye,  gave  a  side 
glance  at  the  painting  and  left.  The  others  followed 
suit,  and  Miss  Middleworth  found  herself  a  receiving 
committee  of  one,  as  the  jurors  and  their  friends  solemn- 
ly filed  from  the  room. 

Penton's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  stepped  forward,  and, 
giving  Miss  Middleworth  a  stiff  bow,  said:  "I  am  the 
last." 

"Wasn't  it  frightful?  But,  really  Mr.  Penton,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done." 

"So  far  I've  only  started.  We'll  get  this  cleared  up — 
don't  worry  about  it  too  much.  I'm  going  to  take  another 
look  around.  You  will  probably  be  at  lunch  when  I  go,  so 
I'll  say  good-by." 

As  Penton  was  leaving,  Dick  announced  that  luncheon 
was  served. 
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"I  appreciate  your  helping  Mary,"  Miss  Middleworth 
said.  "Now,  you  can  tell  Mr.  Penton's  chauffeur  to  have 
his  car  at  the  door." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Dick  saw  Kenneth 
Gordon  earnestly  talking  to  Margaret.  He  was  filled 
with  a  helpless  resentment  as  he  passed  through  the  hall 
to  carry  out  Miss  Middleworth's  order,  so  much  so  that 
he  failed  to  think  it  strange  when  he  came  upon  Penton 
idly  swinging  one  of  the  sitting  room  doors. 

Margaret  was  too  distressed  to  mingle  with  the  others 
when  she  came  into  the  library.  What  she  had  overheard 
in  the  sitting  room — her  conversation  with  Mr.  Brough- 
ton  and  the  detective — had  so  alarmed  and  shaken  her 
confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  that  she  wanted  to  be 
alone.  She  passed  the  others  without  stopping  and  would 
have  gone  out  onto  the  veranda,  but  there  were  people 
loitering  there;  so  she  stood  by  the  half-door,  vainly  try- 
ing to  arrange  her  confused  thoughts.  Penton  and 
Broughton  were  centering  their  suspicions  upon  Dick,  but 
their  attack  upon  him  had  come  from  a  totally  unsus- 
pected quarter.  They  had  mentioned  a  band  of  crimin- 
als; there  had  been  some  kind  of  a  robbery  connected 
with  Aaron  Stultz,  and  they  were  linking  it  up  with  her 
aunt's  loss  and  Louise's  death.  Surely  Joe  and  Louise 
with  their  simple  ways,  couldn't  be  connected  with  crim- 
inals. No — it  was  Dick  who  was  the  link.  She  felt  that 
that  was  equally  as  impossible — it  couldn't  be  Dick — and 
yet,  was  it  impossible?  How  could  she  feel  that  she  had 
known  him  for  years  when  it  was  only  yesterday  that  he 
came  to  them,  with  his  engaging  manner,  and  contrived 
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to  make  her  a  silent  party  to  a  falsehood.  He  admitted 
that  falsehood — admitted  everything — yet  told  her  no- 
thing. 

She  was  a  girl  who  could  reason  coldly  when  the  nec- 
essity arose.  However,  this  time,  her  reasoning  powers 
had  to  fight  her  instinct,  and  her  woman's  intuition  had 
never  failed  her.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  had 
she  not  talked  to  Dick  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  gone 
to  the  sitting  room.  It  was  not  what  they  had  said,  but 
the  words  which  had  been  unspoken  and  yet  were  under- 
stood, which  disarmed  her. 

Soon  after  the  inquest,  her  aunt,  having  asked  her  to 
see  how  luncheon  was  progressing — also  to  ask  Mr. 
Penton  and  Mr.  Broughton  to  remain, — she  had  gone  to 
the  kitchen  and  come  upon  Dick  in  the  butler's  pantry. 
He  was  trying  to  remember  what  Mary  had  told  him 
about  salad  plates,  and  he  looked  so  perplexed  and  awk- 
ward that  she  had  stopped  and  asked  what  was  troubling 
him.  "These  are  the  ones  to  use"  she  told  him.  "I  think 
I  had  better  help  you." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  he  protested,  smilingly,  "Mary  and 
I  will  get  by  with  it  somehow,"  and  his  smile  was  frank 
and  not  at  all  like  a  criminal's.  "I'm  glad  you  are  through 
with  that  inquest  business,"  he  added,  sobering  and  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her.  "It  must  have  been  pretty  hard 
on  you." 

She  was  tired,  but  she  tried  to  say,  lightly :  "I  had 
very  little  to  do.  I  was  more  worried  about  how  you 
would  come  through  it." 

"Were  you  really  worried  about  me  ?"  he  asked,  eager- 
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ly.  "Oh,  but  you  shouldn't  have  been.  If  I  had  thought 
that  I  was  going  to  give  you  trouble,  I  would  never  have 
— ,"  then  he  stopped,  stammered,  and  seemed  confused. 
Impulsively,  he  took  her  hand.  "I  shouldn't  be,  but  I'm 
glad  you  thought  about  me,  even  if  it  caused  you  to  worry. 
Perhaps  I  can  make  up  to  you  for  the  worry,  later  on. 
May  I  try?" 

There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  caused  her  to  take  her 
hand  away;  not  that  the  longing  which  she  saw  there 
made  her  unhappy,  but  rather  because  something  seemed 
to  stifle  the  sudden  rush  of  feeling  which  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  her  so  close  to  him,  that,  after  that, 
there  could  be  no  turning  back.  She  had  made  a  jaunty 
remark  about  the  worry  being  on  his  side  if  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  luncheon  were  delayed,  and  hurriedly  left  to 
finish  her  errand. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  come  to  Road  End, 
she  had  had  a  feeling  of  real  happiness  as  she  opened  the 
big  doors  into  the  sitting  room,  only  to  have  it  die,  coldly 
within  her,  when  she  overheard  Mr,  Broughton's  words. 
As  she  thought  of  it,  it  seemed  strange  that  she  could  have 
been  so  happy,  for  why  should  she  trust  this  man?  He 
was  only  her  aunt's  chauffeur,  and  the  ones  to  whom  she 
and  her  aunt  had  to  look  for  protection,  thought  that 
he  was,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  He, 
himself,  had  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Aaron 
Stultz,  and  then  had  told  her  that  he  had  never  been  a 
chauffeur.  Could  he  have  taken  the  position  here  in  order 
to  worm  his  way  into  their  confidence?  But,  he  had 
only  tried  to  help  them.  Once  this  trend  of  thought  had 
started,  one  misgiving  led  to  another,  and  she  recalled 
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the  incident  of  the  battery — Dick's  insistence  that  it  be 
recharged,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  roadster  that 
Joe  made  his  escape.  Had  Dick  planned  this?  Her  in- 
stinct cried  out  that  it  could  not  be  true,  and  yet,  there 
was  something  very  wrong  somewhere,  and  she  must 
be  on  her  guard.  If  their  friends  distrusted  him,  she 
should  do  so,  too,  until  it  was  proven  they  were  wrong. 
A  feeling  of  resentment  came  to  her,  resentment  against 
Dick  for  being  so  unexplainable,  for  having  added  to 
their  troubles — or,  were  the  troubles,  because  of  him, 
growing  to  be  more  her  own? 

Kenneth  watched  her  silent  struggle.  He  thought  her 
nerves  were  breaking  under  the  strain,  and  came  to  her. 

"Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  try  to  forget  all  this?" 
he  said,  soothingly.  "I  don't  like  to  see  you  so  worked 
up  over  it.  You  know  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
help  it.  Why,  Margaret,  dear,  there  are  tears  in  your 
eyes !" 

Gordon's  tenderness  gave  her  a  strange  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  guest  in  the  house,  the  nephew  of  Angela  Gor- 
don, a  friend  of  her  aunt's,  and  had  a  right  to  talk  to 
her  and  she  could  talk  to  him  without  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  contumacy. 

"I  think  I  have  let  it  get  the  better  of  me,"  she  said, 
wiping  her  eyes  and  trying  to  smile.  "It  has  been  pretty 
thick,  hasn't  it  ?  I  can't  help  feeling  that  we  haven't  seen 
the  last  of  our  misfortunes.  I  hope  I'm  not  getting 
psychic,  but  the  very  air  seems  charged  with  something — 
I  can't  tell  what." 

"Now,  that's  ridiculous !"  Kenneth  laughed.  "What 
else  can  happen?    They  will,  eventually,  nab  that  beastly 
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old  gardener  of  yours;  I  suppose  there'll  be  a  lot  of  fuss 
about  a  trial  and  we  will  all  parade  in  and  speak  our  pieces, 
then,  after  a  little,  we  will  forget  about  it." 

Margaret  shuddered  slightly. 

"Are  you  cold?"  he  asked. 

"No — yes,  a  little.     Inside,  I  think." 

"I'll  get  you  a  wrap." 

"It's  not  that  kind  of  cold,"  she  said,  abstractedly. 
"I'm  just  sort  of  sick  and  lonely.  When  I  came  out  here, 
I  knew  we  would  be  more  or  less  secluded,  but  just  now 
I  had  a  feeling  of  horror  about  the  place.  It  was  as  if 
everyone  here  was  gone  except  Aunt  Caroline  and  me; 
we  were  alone  and  afraid — and  you  know  it  wouldn't  be 
like  either  of  us  to  be  really  afraid." 

"Oh,  you  are  getting  yourself  into  a  state.  You  can't 
be  alone  here  because  Angle  and  I  won't  let  you.  We 
will  be  around  so  much  that  you  will  hate  the  sight  of 
us — at  least,  I'll  be  around,  whether  I'm  invited  or  not. 
What  do  you  say  to  my  staying  here  for  a  few  days  until 
this  has  blown  over?" 

As  he  said  this,  Dick  announced  that  luncheon  was 
served. 

"Great  work !  That  suits  me,"  Gordon  cried  at  hearing 
the  news.  "Now  we  can  have  something  good  to  eat  and 
you  will  feel  better.  By  the  way,  I  can't  say  that  I  like 
that  chauffeur  of  yours.  He  has  an  insolent  way  of  look- 
ing at  a  person.  Have  you  noticed  it?"  he  said,  as  they 
followed  the  others  into  the  dining  room. 

"No,  I  haven't.  I'll  speak  to  Aunt  Caroline  about 
it — I'm  glad  you  aren't  going  to  desert  us  and  our 
troubles." 
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The  luncheon  was  not  a  great  success.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  those  at  the  table  knew  what  they  were  eating; 
Mary,  alone,  worried  about  that.  Margaret  was  pre- 
occupied; her  aunt  strove,  vainly,  to  be  a  good  hostess, 
in  spite  of  her  fatigue  and  another  one  of  her  headaches 
coming  on ;  Mr.  Broughton  was  on  a  diet,  so  merely  ate 
a  portion  of  his  salad;  Mrs.  Gordon  felt  too  oppressed  by 
what  had  happened  to  care  for  food,  and  the  presence  of 
a  detective  at  the  table  had  a  gruesomeness  for  her  which 
completely  drove  away  her  appetite.  Of  all  those  pres- 
ent, Kenneth  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  laughed  and 
tried  to  be  the  life  of  the  party  until  the  weight  of  carry- 
ing the  burden  became  too  much  for  him.  They  were 
greatly  relieved  when  the  meal  was  over  and  they  were 
bidding  good  bye  to  Mr.  Broughton,  as  the  old  gentleman 
got  into  his  car. 

"Now,  don't  worry,  Miss  Caroline.  Penton  and  I  will 
attend  to  everything.  I'll  keep  in  touch  with  you.  I 
would  stay  later,  but  I'm  afraid  you  are  going  to  have  a 
fog  out  here  and  I  don't  like  driving  back  through  it." 

As  the  limousine  drove  away,  Dick  brought  Gordon's 
roadster  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Gordon  had  dismissed  her  car 
and  Kenneth  was  to  drive  her  home. 

"I'll  be  back  later,  if  I  may,"  Kenneth  called  to  Mar- 
garet as  he  took  the  wheel. 

"Of  course  you  may.    It  will  cheer  us  up." 

Miss  Middleworth  and  Mrs.  Gordon  exchanged  smiles 
of  satisfaction,  as  the  car  drove  away.  Dick  was  the  only 
one  who  wasn't  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 

When  they  had  gone,  Miss  Middleworth  took  herself 
and  her  headache  to  her  upstairs  sitting  room. 
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The  empty  house  oppressed  Margaret,  She  decided 
to  follow  her  aunt's  example,  and  went  to  her  own  room. 
There,  the  sense  of  isolation  returned  to  her.  She  stood, 
for  a  moment,  looking  down  into  the  garden.  Uncon- 
sciously, her  eyes  sought  out  the  spot  where  Louise  had 
been  found.  She  looked  away  as  if  trying  to  obliterate 
the  memory.  The  sun  was  shining,  yellow,  through  a 
haze.  Later,  Mr.  Broughton's  prediction  would  be  ful- 
filled :  There  would  be  a  heavy  fog,  and  they  would  be  en- 
veloped in  it — really  isolated.  Even  though  she  was  very 
tired,  she  knew  that  she  could  not  rest  here.  She  felt  a 
desire  to  get  out  into  the  open  before  the  fog  had  com- 
pletely shut  them  in,  so  she  put  on  a  hat,  and,  taking  a 
long  dark  cape  from  the  closet,  hurried  down  stairs. 

Outside,  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air,  made  more  ap- 
parent by  the  dampness  of  the  mist.  Margaret  threw  the 
cape  around  her  shoulders,  and  as  she  did  so,  recalled  that 
she  had  purchased  it  for  her  one,  unfortunate  vaudeville 
try-out.  How  completely  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
had  thrown  her  other  life  and  ambitions  into  the  distance. 
Her  past  seemed  vague  to  her  and  the  real  part  of  her 
life  to  be  the  one  she  was  living  now,  among  these  unreal 
predicaments. 

She  hurried  along  the  side  drive,  intent  upon  getting  to 
the  bay,  where  she  knew  she  would  find  relaxation,  watch- 
ing the  quiet  water.  Just  before  she  reached  the  entrance 
gate,  she  was  arrested  by  a  quick  movement  in  the  yard. 
It  was  Dick,  standing  by  a  bush,  and  with  his  back 
toward  her.  There  was  nothing  so  surprising  in  seeing 
him  there,  but  he  appeared  to  be  peering,  furtively,  at 
something  on  the  road.     After  what  she  had  heard,  her 
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suspicions  were  easily  aroused.  She  stepped  back  to 
where  she  could  watch  him  without  danger  of  him  seeing 
her.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  left  the  bush,  keeping  it 
between  himself  and  whatever  was  on  the  road,  and  walk- 
ing casually  to  the  gate,  turned  to  the  right. 

Margaret  followed  at  a  safe  distance.  Then  she  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  man  leaning  against  the  outside 
of  the  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard.  The  man  saw 
Dick,  although  pretended  not  to.  However,  as  soon  as 
Dick  started  toward  him,  he  sauntered  down  the  road. 
Dick  quickened  his  pace.  The  man  turned  a  bend  and 
was  lost  behind  the  trees.     Soon,  Dick,  also,  disappeared. 

By  this  time,  Margaret  had  crossed  to  the  fringe  of 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Suddenly,  she  gave 
a  start  of  surprise  as  she  realized  that  someone  was  stand- 
ing near  her.  It  was  Spence.  He,  too,  had  been  watch- 
ing Dick.  He  took  no  notice  of  her,  and  yet  she  was  sure 
he  must  have  seen  her.  She  was  about  to  speak  to  him, 
when  he  rapidly  walked  in  the  direction  Dick  had  taken. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Margaret  was  impelled  to  follow  him.  Dick's  peculiar 
actions,  the  other  man  on  the  road,  and  Spence  watching 
them,  made  her  dread  what  might  ensue.  Was  it,  so 
quickly,  to  be  proven  to  her  that  Penton  was  right  and 
she  had  been  shielding  an  enemy. 

All  at  once,  Spence  slowed  down,  and,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette, turned  and  walked  leisurely  toward  the  house.  Mar- 
garet barely  had  time  to  step  back  into  the  shrubbery 
before  Dick  reappeared,  and  called  to  Spence.  The  de- 
tective stopped  with  surprise  and  waited.  When  Dick 
joined  him,  they  were  near  enough  for  Margaret  to  hear 
every  word  that  was  said. 

'T  was  going  to  the  house  to  find  you,  Spence." 

"Yeh?    What's  up?" 

"Nothing  much,  but  with  affairs  as  they  are  here,  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know.  I  have  noticed  a  fellow 
around  here  most  of  the  day.  He  didn't  come  in,  just 
stayed  on  the  outside  and  never  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  crowd.  I  suppose  that's  why  I  singled  him  out.  I 
didn't  think  anything  about  it  until  I  saw  him  out  here  on 
the  road  after  everyone  had  gone.  I  thought  he  might  be 
trying  to  pick  up  a  ride,  until  a  car  came  along  with  two 
men  in  it  and  he  talked  to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
didn't  go  with  them.    Later  on,  I  saw  him  arguing  with 
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another  fellow  and,  after  a  little,  the  man  left  him  and 
went  down  the  road  in  this  direction.  That  aroused  my 
curiosity,  so  I  kept  him  in  sight,  and  when  he  didn't  show 
any  indication  of  leaving,  I  came  out  to  see  what  he 
wanted.  He  walked  away  when  he  saw  me.  Just  around 
the  bend,  there,  he  stopped  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I 
told  him  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  Then  he  said : 
'Ain't  you  workin'  up  there?'  When  I  said  that  I  was, 
he  sort  of  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said :  'Well,  take  it 
from  me,  I'd  clear  out  if  I  was  you.  It  ain't  healthy  to 
hang  around  up  there !'  I  tried  to  find  out  what  he  meant, 
but  all  I  got  was :  'Well,  remember  what  I  told  you.  I 
give  you  the  tip,  now  you  can  use  your  own  judgment.' 
Damned  funny,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Spence  answered,  "people  always 
get  creepy  about  a  place  where  there's  been  a  murder." 

"Well,  it  seemed  funny  to  me,  so  I  thought  I'd  tell 
you.    Are  you  going  back  to  the  house  ?" 

"No,  I'll  stay  and  finish  my  smoke." 

Spence  watched  Dick  until  he  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
As  he  threw  his  cigarette  away,  Margaret  came  to  him. 

"So,  you  followed,  too?  I  thought  you  would,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  I  had  to.     Do  you  think  he  told  the  truth?" 

"Why  not. — Say,  young  lady,  how  much  do  you 
know?" 

"Mr.  Penton  told  me.     I  know  about  Aaron  Stultz." 

"The  devil  you  say !  That  ain't  like  the  Chief.  Of 
course  he  told  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  knew  you  must  know  about  it,  too.  You 
haven't  answered  my  question." 
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"I  don't  usually  give  out  my  impressions,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  importance,  "but  since  you  know  so  much,  I'll 
say  that  I  think  he  did.  If  he  didn't,  it  was  a  mighty 
clever  lie.  It  don't  do  to  be  too  positive  about  things, 
though.  There's  too  much  we  don't  know,  yet.  Now, 
take  that  motor  boat  on  the  bay;  you  can't  see  it  for 
the  fog,  but  I  know  it  by  its  putt.  It's  been  going  up 
and  down  there,  all  day  long." 

"I  wonder  if  it's  the  same  one  I  watched  yesterday 
afternoon?"    Margaret  asked. 

"Yesterday  afternoon,  too  ?  Well,  maybe  it  is.  That's 
something  else  for  me  to  find  out.  .  .  .  You're  not 
going  to  stay  out  here  any  longer,  are  you?" 

"No,  I'm  going  in." 

The  fog  bank  was  rolling  in  rapidly.  The  view  of 
the  bay  was  completely  blotted  out  by  it  and  the  grey 
mist,  floating  slowly  through  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
yard,  deepened  Margaret's  depression.  She  couldn't  rid 
herself  of  the  feeling  that  Dick  might  have  been  in  touch 
with  someone  on  the  outside.  He  may  have  told  the 
truth,  but  Spence  didn't  know  how  quickly  his  brain 
could  work  when  he  was  cornered. 

Dinner  was  late  that  evening.  Miss  Middleworth's 
headache  persisting,  she  and  Margaret  were  served  in  the 
upstairs  sitting  room.  Kenneth  Gordon  returned,  as 
they  were  finishing,  and  he  and  Margaret  had  coffee  in 
the  library. 

Dick's  efforts  to  find  Margaret,  before  dinner,  were 
unsuccessful.  Spence  had  been  with  him  most  of  the 
time,  and  when  he  did  succeed  in  shaking  him,  Margaret 
could  not  be  located.     He  felt  that  he  must  be  wrong,  yet 
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it  did  seem  that  she  was  avoiding  him.  Now,  with 
Gordon  in  the  Hbrary,  it  was  impossible  to  talk  to  her. 

His  mood  was  not  pleasant  as  he  sat  staring  at  his 
emptied  plate.  Mary  suspected  that  she  knew  the  cause 
of  his  silence.  She  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
herself.  Just  before  dinner  Danny's  aunt  had  arrived 
and  insisted  upon  taking  him  home.  It  seemed  that  there 
were  strange  stories  going  around  the  country-side  and 
that  Road  End  had  developed  an  unsavory  reputation. 
Mary  missed  Danny,  and  the  absence  of  the  other  two — 
Joe  and  Louise,  made  their  presence  felt  to  her. 

"Do  ye  think  ye'll  rist  well,  over  there,"  she  said, 
apropos  of  nothing, 

"Over  where oh,  in  Joe's  room?    I  don't  see  why 

not.  I'll  sleep  on  the  couch.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
hurt  me,  and  if  Miss  Middleworth  feels  better  by  having 
another  man  sleep  in  the  house,  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  where  she  puts  me." 

"There's  been  recent  death  there — an'  it's  nixt  that 
sittin'  room!" 

"Oh,  Mary,  you're  all  hopped  up  on  the  subject !" 

"I'm    what? well,    I'm    not    wrong,    whativer    yer 

talkin'  about.  After  I'm  tellin'  yer  what  I  know,  mebbe 
ye'll  be  thinkin'  I'm  all  right." 

"Do  you  mean  you  didn't  tell  everything  at  the  in- 
quest?" 

"Jist  that!  I'm  not  tellin'  everything  to  thim  divils. 
You  see  how  they  laughed  at  me  whin  I  told  'em  what 
I  did.  There's  no  wan  laughs  at  Mary  Connor,  fer  their 
own  good.  .  .  .  Do  ye  mind  me  tellin'  ye  about  the 
raps?" 
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Dick  nodded. 

"An'  do  ye  mind  what  Danny  said  about  the  thing  he 
saw  in  the  hall,  up  stairs — the  little  man  with  lots  o' 
black  hair,  who  wint — whist — before  his  very  eyes?  'Tis 
said  of  old  Granddaddy  Middle  worth,  that  his  hair  was  as 
black  to  the  day  of  his  death — God  rist  his  soul." 

"You  think  he's  come  back?" 

"I'm  not  thinkin'  anything  until  I  know  or  see  fer 
meself,  an'  the  Saints  above  keep  me  from  havin'  to  do 
that.  I  know  this,  besides  what  I've  already  told  ye — it 
wuz  on  me  mind  to  tell  'em  about  it  this  morning,  until 
I  thought  better  of  it.  On  the  day  whin  Miss  Caroline 
wint  into  the  city  fer  the  bury  in'  o'  the  cat,  I  wuz  alone  in 
the  house.  The  deprission  was  awful.  I  could  feel  it 
around  me  jist  as  I've  felt  it  since — an'  whin  I  have,  some- 
thin'  has  always  happened.  I  wuz  in  the  hall,  down  stairs, 
and  iverything  wuz  as  still  as  the  grave,  whin  I  heard  a 
sound  in  the  auld  sittin'  room.  It  wuz  jist  a  sound  an' 
nothin'  more.  'Joe,  is  it  you?'  I  calls,  knowin'  full  well 
it  couldn't  be  with  him  drivin'  herself  to  the  station  and 
Louise  to  the  market.  Nothin'  more  happened.  Thin  I 
made  up  me  mind.  'If  there's  evil  in  the  house,  it's  in 
there.  It's  thim  dead  mem'ries,'  sez  I,  'shut  up  in  there 
so  long,  an'  there's  nothin'  but  the  power  o'  God  can 
quiet  'em.  It's  a  service  I  can  do,  an'  a  little  prayin' 
can't  do  no  harm.  I  took  the  key  from  me  bunch,  un- 
locked the  door  and  wint  it,  although  I'm  tellin'  ye  the 
flesh  wuz  weak  win  I  did  it.  I  had  jist  got  me  rosary 
out,  whin  I  heard  voices — dim  voices  as  said  nothin'  an 
come   from  nowheres.     Thin,   from   the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  there  come  a  movin'  an'  a  scrapin'  an'  a  rumble  like 
so  that  I  sank  to  me  knees  wi'  a  thump  as  near  broke 
'em.  If  the  Saints  above  iver  heard  me  prayers,  they 
heard  'em  thin,  for  there  wuz  a  quiet  an'  the  voices  ceased. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  wuz  there,  but  I'd  been  there  yit 
if  there  hadn't  come  a  knockin'  at  the  front  hall  door. 
I  knew  I  had  to  answer  it,  an'  I  was  glad  for  the  human 
sound,  but  how  I  got  wan  foot  ahead  of  the  other  is  more 
than  I  can  till." 

"Who  was  at  the  door  ?" 

"A  couple  of  min  who  asked  a  lot  of  quistions.  They 
wuz  none  too  polite,  an'  I  was  about  to  make  short  work 
of  'em  whin  up  drove  Joe  and  Louise  with  only  half  o' 
the  groceries  I  wanted,  and  I  called  Joe  to  talk  to  'em, 
an'  soon  they  left." 

Dick's  better  judgment  told  him  that  Mary  merely  had 
been  hysterical,  but  she  was  so  earnest  about  her  ex- 
perience that  he  half  believed  her. 

"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  tell  them  about  it  this  morning," 
he  said. 

"An'  have  thim  send  more  detectives  to  catch  a  power 
like  that?  We've  got  wan  here,  now,  who  doesn't  keep 
us   from  bein'   kilt." 

Dick  was  on  the  point  of  questioning  Mary  further, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  from  the  kitchen, 
and  Margaret  appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  something  was  worrying  her. 

"Mary,  have  you  and  Dick  been  here  all  the  time  since 
dinner?"  she  asked. 

"We  have — and  why?" 
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"Then,  I  can't  understand  what  it  was  we  heard."' 

"What  was  it  Hke  ?"  Dick  asked. 

Although  Margaret  answered  his  question,  he  felt,  in 
a  way,  that  she  disregarded  him. 

"We  were  sitting  in  the  library,  and  it  seemed  to  come 
from  the  sitting  room  across  the  hall.  First,  we  heard 
a  movement  and  then  there  was  a  sound  as  if  something 
fell.     It  was  like  a  muffled  thud.'' 

"I've  heard  it  before,"  Mary  said,  impressively. 

"That's  what  Mr.  Gordon  said.  He  went  into  the 
room,  but  no  one  was  there," 

"Perhaps  it  was  Spence,''  Dick  suggested. 

"That's  not  likely."  and  ]^Iary  nodded,  knowingly. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  with  me.     I  don't  like  it." 

"May  I  go  along,  too?"  Dick  asked. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  during  which  she 
gave  him  a  searching,  questioning  look  before  she  as- 
sented. He  couldn't  understand  why.  It  gave  him  a 
sense  of  having  lost  contact  with  her,  and,  as  he  followed 
them,  he  vainly  tried  to  locate  a  reason  for  it. 

The  old  sitting  room  was  the  only  one  in  the  house 
which  had  not  been  wired  for  electricity.  When  they 
came  in.  Gordon  was  in  the  center  of  the  room  holding  a 
lighted  lamp. 

"Can't  see  that  anything  has  fallen,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  look  in  Joe's  room?"  Margaret  asked.  "I'll 
hold  the  light  for  you." 

Dick  was  al30ut  to  follow  when  ]\Iary  asked  him  to  help 
her  light  the  other  lamp. 

"Do  ve  see  thim  chairs?"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  held  the  shade.     "They're  not  where  I  put  'em  when 
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I  cleaned  this  afternoon.  Almost  ivery  time  I  come  in 
here,  some  of  thim  chairs  is  changed.  Don't  mintion  it, 
I  don't  want  to  scare  Miss  Margaret." 

Mary's  fears  were  getting  on  his  nerves.  It  was  easy 
to  believe  anything  in  this  dimly  lighted  room  with  the 
fog  outside  showing  grey  against  the  windows. 

"Did  you  leave  that  window  open?"  he  asked. 

"I  did  not !"  Mary  exclaimed,  at  seeing  that  one  of  the 
windows  was  raised  nearly  two  inches. 

"You  must  have.  It  was  open  this  morning,  you 
know." 

"But  I  locked  it,  meself,  this  afternoon."  Mary  per- 
sisted. 

As  Dick  looked  at  the  window,  the  fog  darkened.  For 
the  fraction  of  a  second  the  light  from  the  lamp  faintly 
outlined  the  face  of  a  man.  It  was  gone  so  quickly  that 
he  thought  he  had  imagined  it. 

"God  preserve  us !"  Mary  gasped. 

Then  she  had  seen  it,  too.  With  a  leap  Dick  reached 
the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  climbed  out.  The  fog  was 
so  thick  that  he  could  see  but  a  few  feet  ahead.  He  hesi- 
tated and  listened.  There  was  a  sound  on  his  right,  and 
he  rushed  in  its  direction.  Before  he  could  stop,  he  col- 
lided with  a  man.  Quickly,  he  struck  out  with  his  left, 
and  the  man  fell.  He  was  about  to  hurl  himself  on  the 
prostrate  form,  when  the  spot  of  a  flash-light  was  thrown 
on  him. 

"What  the  hell's  the  big  idea?"  Spence  shouted, 

"Good  Lord!     Is  that  you,  Spence?" 

"Who  else  did  you  think  it  was?" 

"Were  you  looking  in  at  the  window  a  minute  ago?" 
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"Hell,  no!  I  was  on  my  way  to  see  what  the  light 
was  doing  in  there." 

Dick  helped  the  detective  to  his  feet  and  explained 
the  reason  for  the  attack. 

"That's  queer,"  Spence  said,  doubtfully.  "I've  been 
all  around  here  and  nothing's  been  stirring  as  far  as  I 
could  see.     Let's  go  in." 

The  others  were  still  in  the  sitting  room.  Spence 
looked  at  the  grey  faces  and  gave  a  reassuring  laugh. 
"Now  it's  no  use  yer  getting  jumpy.  Everything  is  snug 
around  here.  I've  been  over  the  place,  but  I'll  be  hanged 
if  Fm  goin'  to  do  it  again,  if  you're  goin'  to  jump  out  of 
windows  and  knock  me  down." 

"Then  it  was  you  at  the  window,"  Margaret  asked. 

"No,  it  wasn't  me  or  nobody  else.  If  anyone  had  been 
there,  I'd  have  heard  him  run  away.  I  sure  heard  my 
young  friend,  here,  jump  out." 

Gordon  was  the  only  one  whose  anxiety  was  relieved. 
"Of  course,  I  didn't  see  it  myself,"  he  said,  "if  I  had,  I 
would  have  known  the  difference  between  the  wind  blow- 
ing the  fog,  and  a  man's  face."  He  gave  Dick  a  disdain- 
ful glance  as  he  finished. 

Dick's  blood  was  up.  There  was  no  wind  outside,  and 
Gordon  knew  it. 

"The  next  time  it  happens,  I'll  wait  and  ask  your  ad- 
vice," he  came  back,  sarcastically. 

The  men  glared  at  each  other,  during  a  short,  strained 
silence.  Finally,  Margaret  suggested  that,  whatever  it 
was,  it  would  do  no  good  to  argue  about  it,  and  she  and 
Gordon  returned  to  the  library. 

Spence  was  quick  to  note  the  hostility  between  the 
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men;  also  his  suspicion  that  Dick  was  not  a  chauffeur 
was  strengthened  by  the  way  he  had  spoken  to  a  guest. 
He  was  surprised  that  Margaret  had  not  objected  to  it. 

Gordon  lost  Httle  time  in  bringing  up  the  same  subject. 

"Margaret,  that  fellow's  impertinence  is  getting  unbear- 
able. If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  would  have  mixed 
with  him  in  there.  And  have  you  noticed  the  way  he  looks 
at  you?  When  he  isn't  staring  at  me,  I've  caught  him 
gazing  at  you  in  a  way — well,  by  George — I  believe  the 
fellow  dares  to  think  he's  in  love  with  you." 

Margaret  experienced  a  surge  of  happiness  which  left 
her  as  quickly  as  it  came.  It  brought  a  flush  to  her  face, 
and,  to  keep  Kenneth  from  noticing  it,  she  laughed,  in- 
differently. 

"Now,  Kenneth,  don't  be  ridiculous  1  That's  impos- 
sible! I  know  he  shouldn't  have  answered  you,  but  you 
did  provoke  him,  didn't  you?" 

"Well,  if  this  were  my  house " 

"That's  just  it,"  she  interrupted.  "It  isn't  my  house, 
either.  I'm  awfully  sorry  that  it  happened,  but  please 
overlook  it.  Everyone  is  tired  tonight  and  I'm  nervous. 
I'll  tell  Aunt  Caroline  about  it  tomorrow  and  it  won't 
happen  again."    She  sank  back  on  the  davenport,  wearily. 

"I'm  a  beast  to  upset  you  like  this,"  Kenneth  said, 
leaning  toward  her,  "I  don't  care  what  he  does,  as  long 
as  he  doesn't  go  round  mooning  at  you.  He  should  be 
put  in  his  place  about  that." 

"That's  only  your  imagination,  and  you  must  get  the 
idea  out  of  your  mind  because  it  isn't  true.  Now,  be 
a  good  fellow  and  forget  it." 

"I  can't!     I  could  if  I  didn't  love  you,  but  I  do.     I 
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know  you'll  think  it's  silly  of  me  to  tell  you  this  when 
we  have  known  each  other  such  a  short  time,  but  I  can't 
help  it,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  surprised  look  in  her 
eyes.  "I  never  have  been  so  bowled  over  in  my  life.  You 
don't  need  to  say  anything.  I  wouldn't  have  spoken  so 
soon,  but  with  everything  as  it  is  around  here,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  there  is  someone  who  is  going  to  take  care 

of  you.     I  want " 

She  raised  her  hand  to  stop  him.  He  took  it  and  kept 
on  talking.  There  was  sincerity  in  what  he  was  saying 
and  yet  its  effect  on  her  was  lost  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. It  served  to  recall  to  her  the  longing  look  in 
Dick's  eyes,  and  what  she  was  listening  to,  seemed  to  be 
Dick's  unspoken  words  of  that  afternoon,  said  with  Ken- 
neth's voice.  She  closed  her  eyes,  drugging  herself  with 
the  fancy.  For  the  first  time,  she  definitely  admitted  to 
herself  that  she  loved  Dick.  Then  the  doubt  returned, 
which  was  robbing  her  of  her  trust  in  him,  and  she  grew 
afraid  of  her  love — afraid  that  it  would  blind  her  into 
betraying  herself  and  her  aunt  as  well.  "Betray  them  to 
what?"  she  argued.  How  could  there  be  danger — and 
yet,  the  necklace  had  been  stolen,  Louise  murdered,  Joe 
was  gone,  last  night  there  were  unknown  agencies  at 
work  while  she  thought  she  was  sleeping  in  safety,  and  to- 
night— those  sounds  in  the  sitting  room,  the  face  at  the 
window — .  The  danger  was  more  real  because  it  was 
unknown.  The  man  she  loved  was  linked  to  it  by  Aaron 
Stultz,  Penton's  accusation,  and  his  own  hidden  identity. 
She  steeled  herself  against  her  love  until  it  grew  to  be  a 
certainty  that  she  could  never  permit  Dick  to  say  what 
Kenneth  was  saying  now.    The  thought  was  like  a  pain  to 
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her,  and  her  hand  tightened,  spasmodically.  To  Kenneth 
it  meant  that  she  was  answering  him,  and  he  was  about 
to  draw  her  to  him,  when  somewhere  in  the  house  a  bell 
rang  faintly. 

"That's  Aunt  Caroline,"  she  said,  using  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  draw  away. 

"But  Mary  will  answer  it." 

"I  ought  to  go  myself,"  Margaret  said,  rising. 
"There's  no  telling  where  Mary  is,  and  Aunt  Caroline, 
isn't  well." 

"You  are  putting  me  off?" 

"Now  Kenneth,  be  reasonable,"  Margaret  rested  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  forced  herself  to  give  him  a 
teasing  smile,  "I  can't  answer  you  right  away,  now,  can 
I?" 

"It's  not  impossible,"  he  said,  catching  her  mood,  and 
smiling  at  her.  "Anyway,  will  you  take  me  under  ad- 
visement?" 

"Of  course  I  will.  Now  have  a  cigarette  while  I  see 
what  Aunt  Caroline  wants." 

She  was  starting  up  stairs  when  Dick  came  into  the 
hall  from  the  sitting  room.  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  if  undecided  what  to  do,  and  then  called  him. 

His  face  was  all  happiness  as  he  came  toward  her. 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  you,  alone," 
he  began  eagerly,  but  stopped,  for  he  sensed  a  complete 
change  in  her. 

Margaret  compelled  herself  to  ignore  both  what  he 
said  and  the  ardent  look  in  his  face.  She  wanted  to  phrase 
what  she  was  going  to  say  in  a  way  that  wouldn't  hurt 
him,  and  yet,  she  thought,  why  should  she  care?     If  it 
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were  true  that  he  was  only  acting  a  part,  he  was  hurting 
her  infinitely  more  than  anything  she  could  say  would 
hurt  him.  When  she  spoke,  what  she  said  was  stronger 
than  she  intended. 

"I  called  you  to  tell  you  that  you  must  be  more  respect- 
ful to  Mr.  Gordon." 

Her  words  cut  him  like  a  knife. 

"What  has  happened?''     He  asked,  in  amazement. 

"Why,  surely  you  remember  the  way  you  spoke  to 
him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that,"  he  said,  brushing  it  aside. 
"I  know  I  flared  up.  I'm  sorry;  I  shouldn't  have  said 
what  I  did.  But  what  has  happened  to  change  you  like 
this?" 

"I  haven't  changed." 

"Oh  yes,  but  you  have !  Your  voice,  your  manner, 
everything  about  you  has  changed.  I  thought  we  were 
^oing  to  be  friends — we  were  friends  this  afternoon.  This 
evening  I  knew  something  was  wrong " 

"We  can  still  be  friends — only — "  she  hesitated,  and 
not  able  to  finish,  hurriedly  started  up  stairs. 

Dick  now  knew  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  more 
serious  than  he  had  anticipated.  His  alarm  caused  him 
to  spring  ahead  and,  catching  hold  of  the  banister,  bar 
her  way. 

"Please  don't  go  like  this,"  he  pleaded.  "Tell  me — 
I'll  do  anything — " 

"Margaret,  is  that  fellow  annoying  you?" 

Gordon  came  up  the  hall  toward  them.  There  was  a 
certain  insolent  ease  in  his  approach. 
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She  turned  and  looked  at  him  irresolutely.  "No,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

Dick  released  his  hold  on  the  banister  and  stepped 
back  for  her  to  pass, 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  being  kind  to  him,  Margaret.  He's 
carrying  his  presumption  a  little  too  far." 

Dick  managed  to  hold  his  temper.  "I'm  willing  to  let 
Miss  Van  Ept  be  judge  of  that,"  he  said,  with  forced 
calmness. 

Margaret  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  If  she  left  them, 
their  sudden  enmity  might  flare  up  into  something  very 
unpleasant.  Just  then  Spence  wandered  in  from  the  din- 
ing room  and  she  knew  that  nothing  serious  would  happen 
while  he  was  with  them. 

"I  will  only  be  a  minute,  Kenneth,"  she  said  ignor- 
ing Dick,  and  continued  on  her  way. 

Dick  was  sure  that  Gordon  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  hated  the  man  so  that  he  wanted  to  take  him  out  and 
throttle  him.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  that  as  soon  as 
things  were  cleared  up  and  he  could  get  rid  of  his  cursed 
uniform,  he  would  meet  the  man  on  his  own  ground  and 
thrash  him  if  it  were  the  last  act  of  his  life. 

"See  here,  Gordon,"  he  said,  coming  down  to  him, 
"You  didn't  hire  me.  I  don't  have  to  answer  to  you  for 
what  I  do.  Please  be  good  enough  to  keep  your  criticisms 
of  me  to  yourself." 

"If  you  don't  want  to  be  criticized,  you'd  better  learn 
to  keep  your  place." 

Spence  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  situation.  He 
saw  Dick's  fist  clench,  and  was  ready  to  jump  in  and 
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separate  them,  when  a  scream  from  the  hall  above  sent 
them  all  rushing  up  stairs.  They  found  Margaret  lean- 
ing against  the  top  newel  post  and  staring  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  hall. 

"Are  you  hurt?"     Dick  cried.     "What  was  it?" 

A  beam  from  Spence's  pocket  flash  illumined  the  hall, 
but  revealed  nothing  that  could  have  terrified  her. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  light?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know. It  went  out;  and  just  before  it 

did,  I  saw  a  man  standing  in  front  of  me." 

They  gave  a  start  as  Miss  Middleworth's  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  flew  open.  Spence  leveled  his  gun,  but  re- 
laxed his  trigger  finger  when  Miss  Middleworth  ran  out. 
The  light  from  the  room  revealed  her  with  a  towel  tied 
around  her  head  and  a  negligee  hastily  thrown  around 
her  shoulders. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  she  cried. 

"Go  back,  Aunt  Caroline,  until  we  find  out." 

"And  shut  myself  in  while  the  rest  of  you  are  scream- 
ing around  out  here  ?    Not  while  I  know  it !" 

There  was  a  wall  light  in  the  center  of  the  hall  which 
was  always  kept  burning.  Spence  knew  this,  and  running 
to  it,  threw  the  light  of  his  flash  on  it. 

"The  bulb's  burned  out,"  he  called. 

Simultaneously,  they  all  remembered  that  there  were 
other  bracket  lamps  and  soon  the  hall  was  ablaze  with 
light. 

"Where  was  it  that  you  thought  you  saw  the  man — " 
Spence  was  interrupted  by  Mary  rushing  around  the 
corner  from  the  servants'  hall.    It  was  some  minutes  be- 
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fore  she  could  be  convinced  that  no  one  had  been  killed. 
At  last,  quiet  was  restored. 

"It  was  about  here,  where  we  are  standing-,"  Mar- 
garet explained.  "I  was  coming  along  and  I  think  I  had 
my  eyes  lowered.  Something  caused  me  to  stop,  and,  as 
I  looked  up,  the  light  went  out,  but  not  before  I  had  seen 
the  man.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  facing 
me." 

"Ever  see  him  before?" 

"Never!" 

"Well,  you  may  have  imagined  it.  People  see  all 
kinds  of  things  when  a  light  goes  out  unexpectedly.  To 
satisfy  you,  we'll  search  the  place.  You  ladies  had  better 
go  down  stairs." 

When  they  had  gone,  he  stationed  Gordon  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

"Got  a  gun  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  here  Billings,  you  take  this  extra  one 
of  mine  and  stand  in  the  servants'  hall.  If  I  scare  up 
anything,  you  boys  let  'em  have  it,  but  don't  get  mixed  up 
with  each  other's  bullets." 

Although  he  searched  the  upstairs,  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  anyone  there,  so  they  descended  to  the  library  to 
reassure  the  ladies. 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  Miss  Middleworth  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  the  result  of  the  search.  In  her  relief, 
she  threw  back  the  comforter  which  Mary  had  wrapped 
around  her.  "Why  Margaret,  if  a  man  had  been  up 
stairs  I  might  have  been  killed  away  off  up  there — and 
the  rest  of  you  would  never  have  known  it." 
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Margaret  was  not  yet  convinced.  "Wasn't  there  a 
window  open  somewhere,  where  he  could  have  escaped 
and  cHmbed  down?" 

"Not  one,"  Spence  said,  firmly.  "I  guess  that  was  one 
time,  Miss,  when  your  imagination  got  the  better  of  you." 

After  that,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Dick 
remained  in  the  background  for  a  while,  hoping  to  at- 
tract Margaret's  attention,  but  when  that  proved  impos- 
sible, he  felt  de  trop,  and,  in  a  blue  funk,  returned  to 
the  sitting  room. 

It  was  cold  there  and  the  air  felt  damp.  He  looked 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  and  saw  that  the  fog  was 
still  thick.  Somewhere  a  rain  spout  was  dripping.  The 
others  were  in  the  library  sitting  around  a  cheerful  fire, 
and  while  they  were  probably  not  an  animated  group, 
they  at  least  had  companionship.  Finally,  he  decided 
to  go  to  bed,  and  went  into  Joe's  room. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  door  opened  and  Spence 
looked  in. 

"Going  to  bed?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I'm  out  in  the  garage  fixing  a  car,"  Dick  snapped. 

Spence  laughed. 

"Turning  in  is  not  a  bad  idea.  Must  be  after  ten. 
Guess  I'll  go  talk  to  the  folks  a  while  longer  and  then 
call  it  a  day,  myself.     Good  night." 

"Good  night!" 

Dick  looked  at  the  closed  door  with  a  grim  smile. 
Spence's  happening  along  wherever  he  was,  was  becoming 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  His  annoyance  brought 
the  rest  of  his  troubles  to  a  focus  and  his  thought  leaped 
from  one  to  another  of  the  misfortunes  which  surrounded 
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him  until  he  had  worked  up  a  veritable  symphony  of  dis- 
cords. 

How  long  he  was  there,  he  didn't  know — but  it  couldn't 
have  been  long  before  he  was  aroused  by  a  commotion  in 
the  sitting  room  and  Spence's  voice  calling  him. 

In  almost  the  next  instant  he  was  in  the  sitting  room 
prepared  to  meet  any  crisis. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  Miss  Middleworth,  standing 
in  the  hall  door,  half   supported  by  Margaret. 

"Come  help  them,"  she  cried,  distractedly. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Spence  and  Gordon, 
their  backs  to  him,  were  bending  over  the  old  hair-cloth 
sofa,  while  Mary  stood  by,  unsteadily  holding  a  lamp. 

When  Dick  reached  them,  he  was  amazed  to  find  a 
strange  man  lying  there.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  chest, 
but  was  still  breathing. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

"How  did  he  get  here?"  Dick  gasped. 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  Spence  muttered. 

"Who  is  he?" 

Until  Dick  asked  this,  Spence  had  been  intently  ex- 
amining the  wounded  man.  Now,  he  straightened  up 
and  looked  at  Dick. 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  asked. 

Dick  took  another  look  at  the  man.  "Why,  no,"  he 
answered,  puzzled  at  the  question. 

"Looks  to  me  like  the  fellow  you  saw  quarreling  with 
that  man  on  the  road,  this  afternoon,"  Spence  said,  again 
engrossed  upon  his  work. 

To  two  of  those  in  the  room,  his  remark  carried  a 
deeper  significance  than  his  matter  of  fact  tone  seemed 
to  warrant.  It  confirmed  Dick's  surmise  that  the  de- 
tective had  him  under  special  surveillance.  He  had 
thought  it  peculiar  when  he  met  Spence  on  the  road ;  now 
he  knew  why  he  was  there — he  had  been  watching  him. 
What  was  it  that  Spence  thought  he  was  going  to  do? 
What  he  had  done  was  innocent  enough,  and  yet  he  had 
in  some  way  thrown  suspicion  upon  himself  by  not  recog- 
nizing this  man.  It  angered  him  to  have  Spence  waste 
valuable  time  in  doubting  him.     He  chanced  to  glance  at 
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Margaret  and  saw  that  she  was  staring  at  him  with  a 
look  of  startled  dismay.  This  completely  disconcerted 
him. 

To  Margaret,  knowing  as  she  did  what  had  happened 
on  the  road,  Spence's  words  meant  but  one  thing:  Dick 
had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  who  the  man  was  and  he  was 
endeavoring  to  hide  it.  Penton's  case  against  him  was 
becoming  more  sure.  Even  faced  with  these  facts,  she 
struggled  against  disbelief  in  him.  When  Dick  looked 
at  her,  she  lowered  her  eyes  in  confusion,  and,  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  her  emotion,  asked  Spence  if  the  man  were 
seriously  hurt. 

"Can't  tell,  yet,"  he  answered.  "He's  lost  a  lot  of 
blood.     He'll  be  done  for  if  we  don't  get  a  doctor." 

"I'll  call  Dr.  Standish,"  she  said,  and  hurriedly  left 
the  room. 

Spence  told  Mary  to  give  the  lamp  to  Mr.  Gordon  and 
get  bandages,  then,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred,  asked 
Dick  to  raise  the  man  while  he  removed  his  coat. 

There  was  a  quick  response  to  Spence's  orders.  They 
had  been  numbly  fascinated  at  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
man,  now  they  sought  relief  in  action.  But  the  relief 
was  short  lived.  It  would  take  more  than  the  mere 
necessity  of  doing  to  still  the  dread  which  they  felt.  Their 
hurried  movements  were  made  with  an  underlying  cur- 
rent of  apprehensive  gravity. 

Dick  did  what  he  could,  but  he  was  too  befogged  to 
do  more  than  follow  orders.  He  had  detected  a  sugges- 
tion of  fear  in  Margaret's  look.  After  what  had  hap- 
pened, it  was  not  surprising  that  she  would  be  afraid, 
but  why  should  she  fear  him?     The  answer  was  hidden 
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in  the  coming  of  this  man.  Why  had  he  come,  and  from 
where?  It  was  not  until  later  that  night,  and  after  more 
bewildering  things  had  occurred,  that  he  learned  what 
the  others  knew  about  it.    Even  then,  he  was  at  sea. 

By  piecing  together  what  this  one  or  the  other  let  drop, 
and  from  what  Mary  told  him,  he  gathered  that  they  had 
been  sitting  in  the  library,  Spence  endeavoring  to  sustain 
the  conversation,  when  Margaret  suddenly  gave  a  start 
and  said  she  heard  a  noise  out  on  the  road.  The  others 
had  heard  nothing,  so  Spence  laughed  at  her  fears,  es- 
pecially since  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  have  heard  a 
noise  on  the  road  with  the  fog  deadening  the  sounds  out- 
side. However,  after  that,  no  one  said  anything.  Mar- 
garet knew  that  she  had  heard  something,  and  the  rest, 
although  they  felt  that  she  was  mistaken,  yet  they  were 
not  sure.  They  waited  with  the  strained  sense  that  some- 
thing was  hidden  out  there  in  the  fog.  The  quiet  was 
becoming  unbearable,  when  they  were  brought  to  their 
feet  by  a  muffled  call  for  help  and  the  sound  of  something 
falling  against  the  front  door. 

Spence  drew  his  gun  and  told  Gordon  to  come  with 
him.  When  they  opened  the  door,  they  found  the  man 
crumpled  against  it.  He  was  conscious,  then.  "Let  me 
in,  for  God's  sake!"  he  pleaded.  "I'm  shot! — Bandits 
on  the  road!"  They  carried  him  into  the  sitting  room 
and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  Just  before  Dick  came  in,  he 
had  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

The  man's  wound  was  washed  and  bandaged  when 
Margaret  returned.  She  was  visibly  shaken  and  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  told  them  that,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, she  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  doctor's  wife  on 
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the  'phone  and  had  been  told  that  the  doctor  was  out  on 
call,  but  would  come  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Ain't  there  any  other  doctors  there?"     Spence  asked. 

"Yes,  but  I  couldn't  get  in  touch  with  them.  They 
were  out.  The  operator  said  that  there  had  been  a  bad 
smash-up  on  the  main  road — two  cars  wrecked  and  sev- 
eral people  badly  hurt." 

"Oh,  what  an  awful  night!"  Miss  Middleworth  cried. 
"And,  here  we  are,  shut  in,  with  a  dying  man  on  our 
hands  I" 

"He's  easier  now,"  Spence  said,  studying  the  man's 
face.  "Wonder  who  he  is?  We  might  revive  him  if  we 
had  a  little  brandy."  He  shot  a  quick  look  at  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth, saw  the  half  reproving,  half  apologetic  ex- 
pression on  her  face,  and,  remembering  her  decided  views 
on  the  subject,  began  searching  through  the  man's 
pockets  for  a  mark  of  identification. 

The  man  moaned  and  tossed,  uneasily. 

Mary  stared  about,  fearfully,  as  if  she  expected  some 
new  danger  to  spring  upon  them  at  any  time  and  from 
any  direction. 

"An'  he  said  there  wuz  bandits  on  the  road,  an'  the 
fog  so  thick  ye  can't  see  the  hand  before  yer  face.  It's 
awful  1"  She  gave  a  shudder  and  began  pulling  down 
the  window  shades. 

"Will  you  stop  jumping  around,  Mary!"  Miss  Middle- 
worth  commanded.     "Let  the  shades  alone!" 

"Shure,  mum,  it's  better  to  have  'em  down.  They'll 
not  be  lookin'  in  then." 

Miss  Middleworth  took  a  vigorous  sniff  of  her  smelling 
salts.     The  supposition  of  prying  eyes  coming  out  of 
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the  fog  was  too  terrifying.  To  calm  her  own  fears,  she 
laughed  at  Mary's.  ."Oh,  fiddlesticks!  Don't  act  like 
a  timid  old  fool !  Who  on  earth  would  want  to  come 
poking  around  here  at  this  time  of  night?" 

Her  answer  came  in  a  way  that  threw  them  into  a  cold 
panic.  It  seemed  minutes  before  anyone  in  the  room 
took  a  breath  after  the  voice  outside  called: 

"Hello,  in  there !    Where  in  hell's  the  front " 

"Maybe  it's  Doctor  Standish,"  Dick  ventured. 

Margaret  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "Do  you 
think  he  would  say :     'Where  in  hell's  the  front ' " 

"Margaret !"  Miss  Middleworth  cried,  shocked  in 
spite  of  her  fright. 

There  followed  a  loud  rapping. 

"Open  up,  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Law." 

"Oh,  they  are  looking  for  those  bandits,"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth gasped,  with  relief.     "Let  them  in,  Dick." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Spence  cautioned,  "that  gag's  been 
worked  before.  You  ladies  get  out  of  the  way.  We'll 
see  what's  up." 

The  ladies  scurried  into  the  dining  room.  Spence  told 
Gordon  to  draw  his  gun  and,  as  an  after-thought,  handed 
Dick  the  gun  he  had  given  him  up  stairs.  The  knocking 
became  more  violent  before  he  opened  the  door,  and, 
backed  up  by  Gordon  and  Dick,  faced  two  men  on  the 
door  step. 

The  men  were  armed,  but  recoiled  at  the  sight  of 
Spence's  leveled  gun. 

"What's  the  idea  of  all  this  racket?"  Spence  demanded. 

The  larger  of  the  two,  a  burly  looking  fellow,  was 
the  first  to  regain  his  composure.     "Easy  with  the  gun, 
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there,  friend,"  he  said,  gruffly.  "We're  officers  from 
Cove  Haven,  and  we're  lookin'  for  a  guy  as  wuz  shot  a 
while  ago.    Thought  mebbe  you'd  a  seen  him." 

"Yes,  he's  here.    We've  sent  for  a  doctor." 

"Humph !  Good  thing  you  didn't  He  about  it,  there's 
blood  stains  on  the  door  step." 

"You'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  Spence 
growled.  "No  one's  goin'  to  lie  to  you.  I'm  a  Penton 
man."     He  showed  his  badge. 

The  badge,  instead  of  reassuring  the  big  fellow,  seemed 
to  make  him  more  suspicious.  He  said  a  few  words  to 
his  partner  in  an  undertone,  and  then  tried  to  cover  his 
hesitation  by:         - 

"Oh,  yes,  up  here  on  the  murder.  Well,  we're  special 
deputies,  sworn  in  this  afternoon,"  and  proudly  displayed 
a  badge  pinned  on  his  vest.  "We're  sort  a  in  the  same 
business,  ain't  we?" 

"Hardly,"  Spence  said  with  contempt.  "What  do  you 
want  with  this  fellow,  and  how  did  he  get  shot?" 

"We  shot  him.  We  wuz  stationed  down  the  road  with 
orders  to  let  no  one  git  by  without  seein'  who  they  wuz. 
He  drove  along  and  wouldn't  stop;  so  we  shot.  We 
didn't  know  we'd  hit  him  until  we  come  acrost  his  car 
out  in  front,  smashed  against  a  tree,  and  found  blood  on 
the  seat.     Figgered  he  might  a  come  up  here." 

"Well,  he  did,"  Spence  said,  disgustedly.  "You  blun- 
der-busses have  probably  killed  a  man  who  thought  you 
were  going  to  rob  him." 

"He  ain't  dead,  is  he?"  the  smaller  of  the  two  asked  in 
a  nervous,  piping  voice. 
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"Pretty  near  it.  Come  in.  We'll  be  glad  to  turn  him 
over  to  you,  after  the  doctor  gets  here  and  says  you  can 
move  him.  .  .  .  What's  the  idea  of  you  stoppin'  cars 
on  the  road,  anyway?"  he  asked,  as  they  filed  toward  the 
sitting  room. 

"Well,  now,  we  ain't  tellin'  all  we  know,"  the  big  fel- 
low answered. 

"Mebbe  we've  got  some  orders  about  this  murder,  too 
— "  his  partner  began,  importantly,  but  was  silenced  by 
a  look  from  the  other. 

Spence  led  the  way  into  the  room.  Suddenly,  he 
stopped. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  others  crowded  in.  Dick  and  Gordon  were  equally 
amazed  for  they  found  themselves  staring  at  the  sofa — 
but  the  wounded  man  was  not  there. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  big  fellow  asked. 

"Why,  he's  gone !" 

"No  more  'n  I  expected.     He's  hid  hisself." 

"Aw,  you  don't  get  me!  When  we  left,  he  was  there 
on  the  sofa,  unconscious.  A  man  that's  unconscious  and 
shot  in  the  chest  don't  go  around  hidin'  himself,"  Spence 
exclaimed,  exasperatedly. 

Nevertheless,  they  didn't  waste  time  arguing  about  it, 
but  began  searching  every  possible  place  where  the  man 
might  have  hidden.  The  search  became  general.  Miss 
Middleworth  and  Margaret  were  drawn  into  it;  Mary 
was  of  no  assistance,  for  when  she  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, her  knees  gave  way,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to 
sit  and  speechlessly  watch  the  others. 
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They  discovered  that  every  window  and  door  in  the 
sitting  room  and  in  Joe's  room  was  locked  on  the  inside. 
The  ladies  were  willing  to  swear  that  the  man  had  not 
crossed  the  hall,  or  gone  up  stairs ;  yet,  there  was  no  sign 
of  him.  Even  his  coat,  which  had  been  left  at  the  head 
of  the  sofa,  was  gone.  He  had  vanished  so  completely 
that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  blood  stains  on  the  rug, 
and  a  few  torn  bandages  lying  about,  they  would  have 
doubted  his  very  existence. 

To  satisfy  the  officers,  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
searched,  Gordon  and  one  of  the  men  remaining  on  guard 
down  stairs.  Finding  nothing,  they  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting room. 

"Well,  this  has  got  me,"  Spence  declared,  scratching 
his  head  and  looking  around,  bewilderedly. 

By  this  time  the  Cove  Haven  men  were  thoroughly 
suspicious. 

"I  ain't  makin'  no  accusations,"  the  big  fellow  said, 
ominously,  "but  this  thing  looks  mighty  phoney  to  me. 
I'm  not  sayin'  there's  anything  crooked  here,  but,  if  there 
ain't,  how  did  a  man  who  wuz  unconscious — you  said 
he  wuz,  didn't  you — how  did  he  git  away  without  one 
of  you  helpin'  him?" 

Spence  gave  a  short,  dry  laugh,  lacking  in  humor. 
"That's  just  what  I  don't  know, — but  I'll  find  out. 
There's  no  one  else  here  but  what  you  see.  The  ladies 
were  across  the  hall  in  the  dining  room,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
and  BilHngs  were  with  me." 

"Excuse  me,  Spence,"  Gordon  remarked,  slowly,  "not 
all  of  the  time.  Billings  joined  us  after  we  had  reached 
the  door." 
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"That's  right  you  did,"  Spence  cried,  whirling  around 
at  Dick.     "What  held  you  back?" 

"If  you  must  know,"  Dick  rejoined,  caustically,  "I 
looked  at  the  gun  you  gave  me,  and  found  that  it  wasn't 
loaded.  I  remembered  seeing  cartridges  in  Joe's  room, 
but  on  second  thought,  I  knew  they  wouldn't  fit.  During 
the  few  seconds  that  that  took,  the  man  didn't  move." 
Then,  looking  savagely  at  Gordon,  he  added,  "anyway,  if 
I  were  a  slight  of  hand  artist,  I  wouldn't  be  a  chauffeur," 
and  throwing  the  gun  on  the  table,  walked  away. 

"He's  right,  he  couldn't  have  done  it,"  Spence  said, 
putting  the  gun  in  his  pocket. 

"Well,  I  guess  there's  not  much  use  our  stickin'  around 
here,  Harry,"  the  big  fellow  remarked.  "I'll  have  to 
report  that  the  man  was  shot,  come  up  here,  and  spirited 
hisself  away  unbeknownst  to  six  people  livin'  here."  He 
turned  at  the  door  and  gave  them  a  searching  look.  "If 
I  wuz  you  folks,  I'd  hate  to  be  accused  of  aidin'  a  pris'- 
ner  to  evade  the  law." 

Spence  was  too  enraged  to  think  of  a  reply.  It  was 
not  until  the  front  door  banged  and  the  men  were  gone 
that  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  start  to  swear,  only 
to  be  denied  this  outlet  to  his  feelings  when  he  remem- 
bered there  were  ladies  in  the  room.  He  took  a  few  furi- 
ous turns  about  and  then,  unable  to  restrain  himself 
longer,  let  out  an  oath,  so  terrific,  that  it  left  the  others 
staring  in  blank  amazement. 

"I'm  glad  you  said  it !"  Miss  Middleworth  cried.  "It's 
a  relief!     I  wish  I  could  have  said  it  myself." 

"He'd  better  be  prayin'  than  swearin',"  Mary  moaned, 
and  her  dismal  words  settled  over  them  like  a  pall. 
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After  that,  they  were  silent.  Although  the  weird  dis- 
appearance of  the  dying  man  was  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  they  shunned  speaking  of  it.  It  was  too  un- 
believable to  put  into  words.  However,  their  troubled 
faces,  and  the  nervous  way  their  eyes  traveled  from  the 
sofa  to  different  parts  of  the  room  and  back  to  the  sofa 
again,  spoke  louder  than  words. 

Finally,  Miss  Middleworth  sneezed  and  broke  the  ten- 
sion, 

"I  hope  those  men  won't  come  back,"  Margaret  said. 

"Never  fear,  they  won't."  Spence  assured  her.  "They 
think  one  of  us  helped  him  get  away  before  they  got 
here.     But,  damn  it  all,  we  know  we  didn't." 

"Do  you  think  it's  possible  that  Miss  Van  Ept  did  see 
someone  up  stairs?"  Gordon  asked. 

"Of  course,  it's  possible,  but  it  ain't  probable.  We 
couldn't  find  anyone,  could  we?  I  don't  believe  in  any- 
thing you  can't  find  or  find  a  trace  of — especially,  some- 
thing a  woman  thinks  she  sees  when  she's  upset  to  start 
with." 

"Then  find  a  trace  of  this  man  who  was  here  not  half 
an  hour  ago,"  Margaret  demanded. 

Miss  Middleworth  sneezed  again. 

"I  can't  stay  here  another  minute,"  she  sniffed.  "I'm 
cold,  and  this  place  gives  me  the  creeps." 

"It's  warm  in  the  library,  Aunt  Caroline." 

"No,  I'm  not  going  in  there  again!  We  sat  around 
in  there  waiting  for  something  to  happen  until  something 
did.  I'm  going  up  stairs  to  bed.  Margaret,  you  come 
with  me.  Kenneth,  you  had  better  call  Doctor  Standish 
and  tell  him  not  to  come,  that  the  man's  gone — if  he  isn't 
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he's  dead  by  now.  Oh,  what  a  terrible  thought!  He 
may  fall  out  of  some  place  we  haven't  thought  to  look! 
He  might  be  dead  in  any  room  in  the  house !  I  could  stand 
it  if  I  knew  who  he  was,  but  a  strange  dead  man — it's 
too  horrible." 

Their  voices  trailed  away  up  stairs  and  the  last  that 
was  heard  was  Mary  insisting  that  she  wouldn't  sleep 
alone  in  her  room.     After  that,  there  was  quiet. 

Later,  it  was  often  remarked  that  the  quiet  which 
settled  through  the  house  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  bear.  It  followed  every  moment  of  stress  and 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  formed  a  sound  vacuum. 
It  was  the  experience  of  all  those  at  Road  End  on  this 
night,  that,  when  they  were  conscious  of  the  stillness,  it 
throbbed  in  their  ears.  This  phenomenon  was  attributed 
to  various  causes,  chiefly  to  the  dense  fog  outside ;  but  to 
Dick,  it  had  a  more  psychological  origin.  The  night  was 
punctuated  with  unexplainable  happenings.  One  mo- 
ment they  could  see,  but  what  they  saw  gave  them  no 
assistance,  only  left  a  terror  in  its  wake;  then  the  dark- 
ness came  again — ^the  darkness  of  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand— and  with  it,  the  strange  stillness. 

Dick  felt  this  throbbing,  now.  He  leaned  against  the 
old  fire-place,  grimly  watching  the  detective  as  he  moved 
about  the  room,  his  mind  intent  upon  discovering  how 
the  man  could  have  disappeared.  That  was  a  gruesome 
mystery  to  Dick,  too.  He  felt  that  Mary  had  cause  to 
believe  that  there  were  powers  at  work  around  them. 
What  were  they  that  could  hide  a  dying  man.  But  what 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  as  his  eyes  followed  Spence, 
was  anxiety  concerning  Spence's  reason  for  specifically 
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suspecting  him.  Back  in  some  corner  of  Spence's  mind, 
lurked  the  cause,  or  else  he  wouldn't  have  watched  him 
so  closely — wouldn't  have  given  him  an  unloaded  gun. 

Gordon  could  be  heard  at  the  telephone  in  the  library. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was  an  added  vexation. 

"Why  do  you  think  that  I'm  mixed  up  with  this?"  Dick 
asked,  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer. 

"Who  said  I  did?"  Spence  said,  evasively,  without 
stopping  his  work. 

"Quit  beating  around  the  bush.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  or  you  wouldn't  have  been  afraid  to  trust  me  with 
a  loaded  gun." 

"Now,  don't  get  yourself  all  up-set  over  a  little  mis- 
take like  that." 

"It  wasn't  a  mistake !  I  suppose  detectives  go  around 
with  their  pockets  filled  with  toys  when  they  expect  to 
be  shot  any  minute.  Next  time  you  think  someone  is 
going  to  break  into  the  house,  maybe  you  will  give  me 
a  top  to  spin.  You  make  me  sick,  Spence.  I'm  trying 
to  help  you,  but  every  time  I  do,  you  suspect  my  motive. 
Believe  me  or  not,  I'm  more  anxious  to  have  this  thing- 
cleared  up  than  you  are,  because  it  means  a  lot  more  to  me 
than  it  does  to  you.  I'm  working  just  as  hard  as  you  are 
on  it.  I  see  you  think  you  will  find  the  clue  right  here, 
and  so  do  I.  There's  something  funny  about  this  room. 
Did  you  notice  that  faint  odor  of  pipe  tobacco  when  we 
came  in  and  found  the  man  gone?" 

"Yes,"  Spence  said,  slowly,  the  patronizing  smile  fad- 
ing from  his  face.  "I  thought  that  my  nose  had  gone 
back  on  me  the  same  time  as  my  wits." 

"Well,  it  was  here,  all  right,  as  sure  as  the  man  wasn't. 
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And  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  although  I  don't  expect 
you  to  give  any  weight  to  anything  I  say,  those  big  doors 
into  the  hall  open  and  shut  as  silently  as  if  they  were 
on  ball-bearings,  while  every  other  door  in  this  house 
squeaks.  Go  look  at  them.  The  hinges  are  oiled.  Now, 
figure  it  out  for  yourself!" 

Not  waiting  for  Spence  to  comply,  he  exasperatedly 
strode  from  the  room,  plumped  himself  on  one  of  the 
straight  back  chairs  in  the  hall,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  A  few 
seconds  later,  Spence  came  to  the  door  and  cautiously 
peered  around  at  him.  He  was  rubbing  an  oily  thumb 
and  forefinger  together.  After  giving  Dick  a  long,  per- 
plexed look,  he  shook  his  head  dubiously,  and  silently 
stepped  back  into  the  sitting  room. 

Dick  didn't  see  him.  His  attention  was  focused  on  the 
toe  of  his  shoe;  occasionally,  he  wiggled  his  foot, 
viciously. 

He  looked  up  as  Gordon  came  from  the  library.  There 
were  many  things  he  wanted  to  say  to  this  man,  but  he 
determined  to  let  him  pass  in  silence.  Even  when  Gordon 
stopped  in  front  of  him,  he  endeavored  to  hold  his  tem- 
per. However,  his  good  intentions  left  him  when  Gordon 
said: 

"Does  Miss  Middleworth  permit  you  to  smoke  in  the 
house?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  rising  slowly. 

The  expression  he  saw  on  Dick's  face  made  Gordon 
regret  his  question. 

"You  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  be  nasty  to  me, 
Gordon.     You  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had  hidden 
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that  man,  and  you  knew  that  I  didn't.  I  have  stood  as 
much  as  I'm  going  to  from  you.  If  you  don't  stop  try- 
ing to  throw  suspicion  on  me,  I'll  knock  you  so  cold  that 
you'll  never  wake  up." 

Neither  of  them  noticed  Margaret  as  she  came  down 
the  stairs.  She  looked  at  the  men,  with  an  expression  of 
despair. 

Gordon,  almost  beside  himself  with  anger,  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  when  she  stopped  him. 

"Kenneth,  haven't  we  enough  without  your  quarreling 
with  the  servants?" 

He  changed  instantly. 

"I'm  sorry,  Margaret,  but  this  man  infuriates  me.  I 
know  I  should  have  better  control  of  myself.  You  will 
be  doing  me  a  favor,  though,  if  you  will  tell  him  to  stay 
out  of  my  sight."  Without  further  words  he  left  Dick 
and  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  Margaret. 

She  seemed  momentarily  confused,  as  if  undecided 
what  it  was  she  had  come  to  do.  At  one  time  Dick 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  speak  to  him,  but  she  re- 
considered. It  was  apparently  difficult  for  her  to  collect 
her  thoughts. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  Spence  asked.  He  had 
come  in  at  the  sound  of  the  voices. 

Margaret  recovered  herself.  "Oh — I  knew  there  was 
something :  Aunt  Caroline  wanted  to  know  if  you  and 
Billings  were  going  to  stay  up  tonight — she  hoped  that 
you  would."  When  he  told  her  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  bed,  she  was  relieved.  "That  will  ease  Aunt 
Caroline's  mind.  .  .  .     And,  oh,  yes,  Mary  says,  if  you 
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want  a  lunch,  there  is  food  in  the  ice  box,  although  we 
couldn't  persuade  her  to  come  down  and  see  about  it.  .  .  . 
I  had  better  make  sure." 

"Please  don't  bother  about  us,"  Dick  interrupted.  "We 
will  get  along." 

There  was  something  so  tender  in  the  way  he  sp>oke 
that  she  looked  at  him  gratefully.  Then  she  became  con- 
fused again,  and  without  further  effort  to  go  to  the  kit- 
chen, hurried  up  stairs,  followed  by  Kenneth. 

"Nice  little  house  we  live  in !"  Spence  said  when  they 
had  gone.  "You  fellows  don't  seem  to  be  satisfied  living 
on  top  of  a  volcano,  so  you  have  to  go  around  quarreling 
between  yourselves.  Ain't  life  here  interesting  enough 
for  you?" 

"Oh,  can  your  humor,"  Dick  growled,  and,  lighting 
another  cigarette,  went  into  the  library. 

Here,  he  tried  sitting  in  one  of  the  easy  chairs,  hoping 
that  he  could  get  himself  calm  enough  to  do  some  con- 
structive thinking  and  throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  sit- 
uation; but  the  longer  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  maze  of 
incidents  which  had  filled  the  last  few  days,  the  oftener 
he  found  himself  against  a  blank  wall  which  no  process 
of  intelligent  reasoning  would  penetrate.  Things  had 
happened  without  any  perceptible  relation  to  each  other, 
except  the  theft  of  the  necklace  and  Louise's  death — 
those  two  things  should  be  connected,  but  how?  Joe 
undoubtedly  knew,  but  he  was  gone.  .  .  .  Had  he  really 
seen  a  face  at  the  window?  Had  Margaret  seen  someone 
up  stairs;  if  she  had,  why  couldn't  they  find  him?  Why 
had  that  man  been  shot,  and  dragged  himself  here?  Worst 
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of  all — where  was  he  now?  Miss  Middleworth  may  be 
right,  he  might  be  dead  in  any  room — in  the  walls,  even. 
No,  rats  died  in  the  walls,  not  men.  They  had  left  him 
in  the  old  room,  and  now  he  was  not  there.  Why  had 
the  door  hinges  been  oiled?  Why  did  Spence  suspect 
him?  Why  had  he  been  fool  enough  to  come  out  here 
in  the  first  place?  That  one  question  had  its  answer. 
It  was  good  to  find  one  thing  that  had  a  reason.  He  had 
come  because  of  Margaret,  but  now  she  had  turned 
against  him.     Why ? 

He  was  on  his  feet,  now,  pacing  up  and  down,  his 
brain  in  a  seething  whirl.  Finally,  he  stopped.  He  had 
found  one  slight  satisfaction  as  he  recalled  that  Mar- 
garet had  been  as  curt  to  Kenneth  as  she  had  been  to 
him.  In  Dick's  despair,  Gordon  had  become  the  prime 
reason  for  Margaret's  change  toward  him.  If  Gordon 
was  being  eliminated,  that  gave  him  at  least  a  chance  to 
win  her  love.  No  matter  what  happened — they  could 
accuse  him  of  theft,  murder,  what  they  would, — he  could 
live  through  it  if,  in  the  end,  he  could  keep  her  from  dan- 
ger, and  claim  her  love. 

He  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  twelve, 
and  he  realized  that  he  was  hungry.  The  house  was  very 
still.  He  wondered  what  Spence  had  been  doing  and 
decided  to  investigate. 

The  detective  was  sitting  hunched  in  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  sitting  room. 

"What's  new?"  Dick  asked,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
sarcasm. 

"Not  a  damned  thing !    I've  gone  over  this  room,  inch 
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by  inch.  I've  yanked  and  pulled,  even  poked  at  the  ceil- 
ing, but  all  I've  learned  is  that  it's  a  sittin'  room  and  a 
well  built  one  at  that." 

"Well,  poke  it  again,  and  you  might  find  the  body.  I 
know  you'll  want  to  be  informed  about  what  I'm  doing, 
so  I'm  telling  you  that  I'm  going  to  the  kitchen  to  look 
for  something  to  eat.  If  an>1:hing  happens — don't  call 
me." 

Spence  growled,  shifted  in  his  chair  and  said  nothing. 

Dick  had  been  gone  some  time  when  Spence  began  to 
wonder  if  he  actually  had  gone  to  the  kitchen,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  find  out.  Cursing  the  creaking  boards  in  the 
floors,  he  stole  through  the  dining  room,  into  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  then  to  the  kitchen.  A  light  was  burning  in 
the  servants'  dining  room,  and  the  door  was  open.  There 
was  Dick  with  apparently  nothing  on  his  mind  save  mak- 
ing a  sandwich  of  some  bread  and  cold  meat.  Nothing 
suspicious  about  that,  so  Spence  quietly  retraced  his  steps. 

He  looked  quickly  into  the  sitting  room  with  half  an 
idea  that  the  wounded  man  might  have  reappeared  on  the 
sofa.  Seeing  no  one  there,  he  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
himself.  Spence  had  never  been  given  a  more  difficult 
assignment.  He  hated  to  think  what  Penton  would  say  if 
he  failed  to  dig  up  a  single  clue,  no  matter  how  slight  it 
might  be.  He.  personally,  had  seen  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  until  the  man  had  arrived.  The  others  had  been 
hysterical  over  what  seemed  to  him  imaginary  fears.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  thought  they  were  losing  their  minds, 
seeing  things  as  they  did.  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  man. 
He  had  helped  carry  him  in,  himself,  and  had  seen  him 
unconscious  on  the  sofa,  yet  all  he  had  to  show  for  him 
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was  a  few  torn  bandages.  He  couldn't  laugK  that  off  to 
Penton's  satisfaction. 

The  only  thing  he  knew  to  do,  now,  was  to  put  out  the 
lights,  pretend  to  go  to  bed,  then  steal  down  again  and 
see  if  anyone  would  try  to  start  something  under  the  cover 
of  darkness.  If  it  did  nothing  more  than  show  him  how 
Billings  would  act,  if  he  thought  no  one  was  watching, 
it  would  be  of  some  value. 

First,  he  turned  off  the  lights  down  stairs,  then  went 
up  stairs  and  put  out  the  hall  light.  With  difficulty  he 
felt  his  way  back  and  stationed  himself  in  the  hall,  his 
gun  ready  in  one  hand  and  his  pocket  flash  in  the  other. 
The  blackness  beat  against  his  eyes.  With  every  creak 
the  old  house  gave,  his  finger  tightened  on  the  trigger. 

Dick  finished  the  sandwich  and,  his  hunger  satisfied,  a 
feeling  of  drowsiness  came  over  him.  He  lit  a  cigarette 
to  shake  it  off.  It  was  strange  how  this  room  made  him 
think  of  Louise.  He  remembered  her  as  she  was  that  day 
at  lunch — a  nervous,  over-wrought  girl.  He  was  amazed 
when  he  realized  that,  "that  day  was  yesterday."  He 
had  lived  a  month  since  then — and  poor  Louise — had 
died. 

There  was  a  small  pile  of  books  and  boxes  against 
the  wall  near  where  he  sat.  Mary  had  spoken  of  taking 
them  from  Louise's  room  to  have  them  ready  in  case  her 
relatives  called  for  them.  He  recalled  thinking  that  Mary 
had  been  over-zealous  in  her  haste  to  get  the  dead  girl's 
belongings  from  the  room  next  to  hers,  but  Mary's  rea- 
sons were  her  own. 

He  idly  picked  up  one  of  the  books,  a  cheap  novel 
which  Louise  had  covered  with  a  piece  of  old  chintz.     She 
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must  have  treasured  it.  He  was  about  to  toss  it  back 
when  he  decided  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  read  it  when 
he  returned  to  his  room.  It  would  probably  be  so  trashy 
that  it  would  force  keep  him  to  keep  awake  from  exasper- 
ation. 

He  had  turned  on  the  light  to  see  his  way  through  the 
butler's  pantry,  when  suddenly,  all  thought  of  drowsi- 
ness left  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  rigid.  There  had 
been  a  crash  up  stairs,  followed  by  the  muffled  cry  of  a 
man's  voice. 

The  door  to  the  back  stairway  was  on  his  left.  He  was 
up  the  sairs  at  a  bound,  and  into  the  dark  hall  above. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  had  just  turned 
the  corner  into  the  main  hall  when  he  collided  with  a  man 
running  in  the  opposite  direction.  Even  in  that  brief 
instant  he  realized  that  the  man  was  wearing  pajamas. 
The  man  grabbed  him  wildly,  and  half  held  to  him,  half 
fought  him.  In  his  cries  for  help,  Dick  recognized  Gor- 
don's voice. 

There  was  no  chance  to  reason  with  him.  Dick 
shouted  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  fought  on  and  kept  yell- 
ing:    "Help!     I've  got  him!" 

Dick  had  to  fight  back;  in  fact,  he  wanted  nothing 
better  than  a  chance  to  fight  Gordon,  he  had  been  wish- 
ing for  it,  but  he  wanted  to  do  it  when  Gordon  was  in 
his  right  mind,  not  in  an  hysterical  fit.  With  an  effort 
he  downed  his  impulses,  gritted  his  teeth,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  defensive.  In  the  darkness  many  of  their 
blows  went  wild.  Finally,  Gordon  had  him  backed  against 
the  wall.  There  was  no  other  way,  so  Dick  measured  his 
distance  as  best  he  could,  and  let  him  have  it.    The  blow 
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struck  Gordon  full  on  the  chin,  and  he  crashed  in  a  heap 
against  the  wall  across  the  hall. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hall  was  lighted  by  a  flash,  and 
Spence  ran  toward  him.  Excited,  terrified  voices  were 
coming  from  behind  the  closed  door  of  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  room. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter?"  Dick  cried  before  Spence 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

"You  ought  to  know,"  Spence  cried,  turning  on  one 
of  the  lights. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how!"  Dick  panted.  "I  was  in  the 
butler's  pantry — I  heard  a  crash, — ran  up  here — and 
bumped  against  this  maniac  in  the  dark.  He  wouldn't 
listen  to  reason — so  I  had  to  knock  him  out  to  keep  him 
from  battering  me  to  a  pulp." 

As  Gordon  showed  signs  of  coming  to,  Spence  propped 
him  against  the  wall. 

Pandemonium  followed  when  the  ladies  rushed  in. 
There  was  no  time  for  explanations,  although  every- 
one demanded  to  know  what  had  happened. 

Mary  rushed  for  water;  Miss  Middleworth  held  Gor- 
don's head  in  her  lap;  everything  was  confusion,  and 
through  it  all  Dick  leaned  against  the  wall — partly  because 
he  was  winded,  but  more  because  he  saw  the  position  he 
was  in. 

Then  Margaret  seemed  to  grasp  the  situation.  Her 
eyes  met  Dick's. 

"How  could  you,"  she  said,  scornfully. 

"Oh,  wait — please — you  don't  understand — "  he  be- 
gan. 
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By  now  Gordon  had  revived  enough  to  stare  wildly 
around.     His  blurred  vision  caught  sight  of  Dick. 

"There  he  is — get  him !    He  tried  to  murder  me !" 

This  struck  them  like  a  bomb  shell. 

Miss  ^vliddleworth  suppressed  a  startled  scream,  and 
stared  at  Dick  as  though  he  had  changed  into  a  monster 
before  her  eyes;  Margaret  turned  away,  sick  to  her  very 
soul;  Gordon  continued  to  rave,  and  through  his  shout- 
ing, Mary  could  be  heard  crying:  "Shut  him  up — the 
man's  a  livin'  liar!" 

Dick  waited  until  the  tumult  would  stop  and  he  could 
get  a  hearing. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  supreme  effort,  Spence  calmed  them, 
and  convinced  Gordon  that  Dick  would  not  get  away, 
but,  first,  that  he  had  to  know  what  happened. 

A  semblance  of  order  restored,  they  learned  that  Gor- 
don had  been  awakened  by  a  sound  in  his  room,  and  be- 
fore he  could  crj-  out,  a  man  had  sprung  upon  him  and 
gripped  him  by  the  throat.  They  had  struggled,  and 
finally  he  had  succeeded  in  shaking  him  off.  It  was  then 
that  he  threw  the  chair  and  cried  for  help.  There  had 
followed  a  short,  fierce  struggle,  ending  with  the  man 
making  for  the  door,  Gordon  after  him.  According 
to  Gordon's  version  he  had  caught  up  with  him  and  held 
him  until  he  was  knocked  out. 

"But  why  should  Billings  want  to  kill  you?"  Miss 
Middleworth  exclaimed- 

"He  knows  why.  ...  He  blows  that  I  think  he's  a 
dirty  crook.  He  threatened  to  .^et  me  if  I  didn't  stop 
throwing  suspicion  on  him.  .  .  .  You  heard  him,"  he 
said,  looking  to  Spence  for  confirmation. 
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**Yes,  I  heard  him.  But  you're  barkin'  up  the  wrong 
tree,  this  time."  Spence  had  been  making  some  rapid 
calculations  while  Gordon  told  of  the  fight.  He  knew 
that  Penton  would  not  allow  him  to  arrest  Dick  unless 
he  had  actual  evidence.  Then,  too,  he  knew  something 
that  none  of  them  were  aware  of.  "Now,  let's  not  be 
accusin'  people  before  we  know  what  we're  about.  I 
happen  to  know  that  Billings  was  in  the  kitchen  a  short 
time  before  you  were  attacked.  I  saw  him  there.  Now, 
look  what  part  of  the  hall  you're  in.  You  met  him  here 
in  front  of  Miss  Middleworth's  door.  Well,  if  he  was  the 
one  who  was  in  your  room,  who  was  the  man  who  ran 
the  other  way  and  leaped  against  me  as  I  was  running  up 
stairs?" 

For  a  time  they  were  too  aghast  to  speak. 

"Oh,  my  God!"       Mary  whispered. 

"You  mean  there  was  someone  else?"  Miss  Middle- 
worth  asked,  incredulously. 

"There  sure  was !  We  rolled  down  stairs  together. 
He  got  away,  and  out  the  front  door.  I  soon  lost  him  in 
the  fog,  and  came  back  to  see  what  was  up." 

"But  the  front  door  bolts  stick.  You  should  have 
caught  him  before  he  got  it  unlocked." 

"Aw,  no  one  thought  to  lock  it  after  them  Cove  Haven 
birds  left.  If  they  had,  I'd  have  nabbed  this  guy,  and 
we  wouldn't  still  be  guessin'  what's  wrong." 

"Then  I  did  see  someone  up  here  tonight!"  Margaret 
exclaimed,  at  which,  Spence  grudgingly  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

They  were  given  another  qualm  as  the  faint  report  of 
a  gun  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
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"I  can't  stand  another  thing!"  Miss  Middleworth 
cried. 

"Oh,  that  was  nothin'  for  us  to  worry  about,"  Spence 
said,  with  forced  Hghtness.  "We've  gotten  our  troubles 
out  of  the  house  for  tonight,  anyway." 

"Shure,  the  Hvin'  ones  is  gone,  but  there's  that  dead 
man,"  Mary  muttered,  nervously. 

"Don't  bother  about  what  ain't  hurtin'  you,"  Spence 
growled.  Then,  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  all  go  back  to  their  rooms. 

Miss  Middleworth  agreed,  but  on  one  condition — that 
they  go  through  the  house,  in  a  body,  and  see  that  every 
window  and  door  was  securely  locked.  That  done,  Gor- 
don and  the  ladies  retired  to  their  rooms,  and  locked 
themselves  in. 

Road  End  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  state  of  siege 
— against  what,  no  one  knew. 

Dick  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  and  Spence  were 
alone  down  stairs.  He  was  grateful  that  he  had  not  been 
forced  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the  attack  on  Gordon. 
Circumstantial  evidence  would  have  convicted  him,  had 
it  not  been  for  Spence  and  that  other  man.  Apparently, 
the  matter  had  ended,  although  Gordon  had  not  offered  an 
apology  for  the  accusation. 

Spence  gave  Dick  a  long,  calculating  look. 

"You're  a  strange  one,"  he  said.  "You're  either  the 
luckiest  man  in  the  world,  or  the  worst  blundering  ass  the 
Lord  ever  created." 

"Well,  if  you  find  out,  let  me  know."  Dick  said,  glum- 
ly.   "I'll  be  in  Joe's  room.    And,  if  you  don't  mind,  you'd 
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do  me  a  favor  if  you'd  lock  me  in — I've  had  enough  for 
one  night." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  Spence  laughed,  sarcastically.  "I'd 
rather  have  you  loose.  You're  a  great  help  on  a  dull 
evening,  for  you  can  stir  up  more  trouble  than  anyone  in 
the  house." 

Dick  grunted  and  left. 

He  struck  a  match  to  light  his  way  through  the  sitting 
room.  The  place  gave  him  the  creeps,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  battled  against  a  childish  desire  to 
quicken  his  steps. 

Once  in  Joe's  room,  and  the  door  closed,  he  had  the 
sense  of  having,  for  a  time  at  least,  shut  out  the  troubles 
of  the  rest  of  the  house.  However,  he  had  unwittingly 
brought  with  him  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  innocent 
form  of  Louise's  treasured  book. 

He  found  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  took  off  his  coat, 
and  he  examined  it,  marking  the  care  with  which  she  had 
covered  it.  The  book  had  been  read  and  re-read;  some 
of  the  more  ardent  passages  of  love  were  underlined.  He 
looked  at  the  fly-leaf  to  see  if,  perchance,  it  had  been 
autographed,  but  it  hadn't.  Then  he  noticed  a  corner  of 
white,  sticking  out  from  between  the  inside  front  cover 
and  the  chintz.  Wondering  what  it  could  be,  he  picked 
at  it  and  drew  forth  a  piece  of  heavy,  blank,  white  paper. 
It  looked  harmless  enough,  as  he  turned  it  over,  and  he 
little  suspected  that,  what  he  was  to  see  on  the  other  side 
was  to  hold  him  spellbound  for  a  time,  then  to  throw  his 
thoughts  into  a  fresh  jumble ;  to  open  up  an  unsuspected 
possibility  which  was  as   baffling  as  any  of  the  other 
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weirdly  vague  suppositions  with  which  his  brain  had 
been  grappHng ;  that  he  was  to  be  torn  with  indecision  as 
to  whether  he  should  take  his  knowledge  to  Spence,  at 
once,  or  withhold  it  and  watch  developments.  What  he 
saw  was  a  snap-shot  taken  at  a  bathing  resort.  There 
were  two  figures  sitting  under  a  beach  umbrella.  One, 
he  quickly  recognized  to  be  Louise,  and  the  other — al- 
though the  likeness  was  perfect — it  was  some  time  before 
he  realized  that  the  man  sitting  beside  her  was  Kenneth 
Gordon. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  morning  dawned  cold  and  grey  with,  now  and 
then,  gusts  of  wind  bringing  fitful  showers  of  fine  driving 
rain.  Daylight  revealed  no  signs  of  life  at  Road  End; 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  rattling  of  the  old 
windows  as  the  wind  beat  aganist  them,  and  this  had  no 
rousing  effect  on  the  exhausted  sleepers  within. 

Some  time  after  eight  o'clock,  Dick  awakened  suddenly. 
A  bell  was  ringing,  where  or  why  he  didn't  know.  His 
eyes  wandered  around  the  room,  trying  to  locate  a  familiar 
object.  The  bell  stopped  ringing,  and  he  sat  up  to  find 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  couch  fully  dressed 
except  for  his  coat  which  was  hanging  on  the  back  of  a 
chair.  The  coat  looked  strange  to  him.  It  was  a  tan 
whipcord.  He  was  positive  that  he  had  never  owned  one. 
At  last  his  eyes  rested  on  a  small  snap-shot  which  lay 
crumpled  on  the  floor — then  he  remembered  where  he  was. 
The  events  of  the  preceding  night  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  shivered,  partly  because  the  memories  were  unpleasant, 
partly  because  he  felt  cold. 

He  smoothed  out  the  picture,  and  as  he  did  so,  trou- 
bling indecision  again  swept  over  him  as  it  had  done  dur- 
ing the  last  moments  before  his  tired  brain  had  refused 
to  function  and  he  had  dropped  off  to  sleep.  There  was  no 
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doubt  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery.  This  Httle  pic- 
ture might  be  the  deciding  link  of  evidence  which  would 
disclose  Louise's  murderer.  Would  it  prove  that  Gordon 
was  the  guilty  one?  He  had  a  gun  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  at  the  inquest  he  had  not  mentioned  know- 
ing Louise.  These  were  damaging  facts,  and  yet,  if  he 
had  used  his  own  gun,  he  surely  would  have  hidden  it. 
Dick  remembered,  too,  that  when  he  had  seen  Gordon, 
immediately  after  Louise  was  shot,  he  was  wearing  pa- 
jamas and  a  dressing  gown — not  the  usual  garb  for  a 
murderer  to  wear  in  a  garden. 

When  Dick  thought  of  how  Gordon  had  endeavored  to 
throw  suspicion  on  him,  his  impulse  was  to  turn  the  pic- 
ture over  to  Spence,  at  once,  yet  something  told  him  to 
wait.  He  could  think  more  clearly,  now  that  he  had 
rested.  Last  night  he  had  found  that  Spence,  and  even 
Margaret,  thought  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  crime, 
and  every  move  he  made  toward  trying  to  understand  its 
strange  aftermath  of  eventualities  had  involved  him 
deeper.  By  giving  the  picture  to  Spence,  he  would  throw 
suspicion  on  Gordon,  but  that  would  not  lessen  his  own 
danger.  He  had  a  perfect  alibi  as  far  as  the  murder  was 
concerned,  and  still  he  was  thought  guilty  of  something. 
He  decided  that  his  best  course  was  to  bide  his  time,  do 
some  detective  work  of  his  own,  and  produce  the  picture 
when  it  was  necessary.  Now  that  he  had  one  piece  of 
evidence,  unknown  to  the  others,  he  had  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  work  and  ultimately  prove  his  innocence. 

By  this  time  he  had  washed  and  tried  to  pull  himself 
together.  He  had  hoped  that  the  cold  water  would 
freshen  him,  but  this  morning  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
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oppressing  gloom.  Upon  looking  out  of  the  window,  he 
saw  that  the  weather  fitted  perfectly  with  his  mood.  It 
was  one  of  those  peculiar  days  which  sometimes  reverses 
spring  to  late  fall.  He  was  glad  to  see  smoke  coming 
from  the  kitchen  chimney ;  it  meant  that  Mary  was  getting 
breakfast.  He  opened  the  outer  door  to  take  the  short  cut 
across  the  garden,  when  the  rain  blew  down  again ;  so  he 
turned  back  to  go  the  long  way  through  the  house. 

The  shades  were  still  down  in  Daddy  Middleworth's 
old  sitting  room,  and  the  room  was  in  semi-darkness.  Its 
chill  mustiness  was  more  noticeable  than  ever.  Halfway 
across  the  room,  Dick  again  detected  the  odor  of  a  stale 
pipe.  It  was  like  a  presence — he  stopped  and  looked 
around  hastily,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He  really 
hadn't  expected  anyone  to  be  there.  He  forced  a  smile, 
as  he  realized  that  he  was  wondering  if,  years  ago,  before 
he  died,  the  old  man  smoked  a  pipe.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
dying  man  that  was  fond  of  smoking.  In  that  case  the 
pipe  was  real — or  was  it — Spence  hadn't  found  one.  Dick 
decided  to  search  for  it  himself,  but  preferring  to  do  so 
after  the  shades  had  been  raised  and  he  had  had  his  coffee, 
he  continued  to  the  door  with  the  feeling  that  someone 
had  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

Mary  was  moving  about  the  kitchen  hurriedly,  yet  very 
quietly.  If  she  happened  to  put  down  a  pan  with  a  slight 
noise,  it  startled  her.  Neither  Dick  nor  she  spoke  for 
some  minutes  after  he  came  in.  Finally,  she  looked  at 
him,  sadly : 

"It's  an  awful  mornin',  after  a  terrible  night,  Dickie !" 

"Yeh,— rotten!" 

"There  wusn't  much  sleep  goin'  on  up  stairs.     Sophia 
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yowled  so  that  herself  had  me  let  her  out.  Then,  she 
yowled  to  get  back  in.  Cats  know,  they  do! — Poor  Miss 
Margaret  cried  most  till  daylight." 

"She  did?" 

"She  did. — There's  somethin'  breakin'  her  heart.  I 
know  the  difference  when  a  woman's  cryin'  from  nerves, 
an'  when  it's  somethin'  deeper.  She  an'  the  Missus  talked 
low  fer  a  long  time.  I  could  hear  their  voices  from  me 
couch  in  their  sittin'  room.  Then,  after  a  while,  I  knew 
that  she  wuz  cryin'.  It's  a  wonder  her  health  don't  break 
from  the  strain." 

"We  mustn't  let  it!"  Dick  exclaimed.  "We  must 
get  this  thing  cleared  up  for  good  and  all." 

Mary  gave  him  a  long,  searching  look.  "It's  a  good 
b'y,  ye  are.  Ye're  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle  yerself,  yet  ye're 
worryin'   most  about  Miss   Margaret.      I   wonder   why. 


now 


?" 


Without  answering,  Dick  arose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. He  was  too  distressed  about  Margaret  to  speak 
without  betraying  his  love  for  her. 

Mary  watched  him,  and  shook  her  head,  pityingly.  He 
hadn't  pulled  the  wool  over  her  eyes. 

"Thim  reporter  fellers  is  at  it,  this  mornin'.  They 
wuz  ringin'  the  bell  before  I  wuz  awake." 

Dick  didn't  hear  her.  He  was  again  feverishly  sorting 
over  the  few  facts  in  his  possession,  trying  to  understand 
what  it  was  that  was  endangering  them,  and  most 
especially,  Margaret. 

Mary  peered  at  the  coffee  to  see  how  soon  it  would  boil. 

"Did  Joe  smoke  a  pipe?"     Dick  asked,  casually. 
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The  lid  of  the  coffee  pot  came  down  with  a  bang. 

"He  did  that!— Why?" 

"Nothing. — I  was  just  wondering." 

"Have  you  smelt  it,  too?" 

"What?" 

"That  stale  tobaccy  smell  that  comes  in  there?" 

"Yes — last  night,  after  the  man  was  missing." 

Mary  crossed  herself. 

"Shure  an'  I  thought  I  wuz  the  only  one  as  noticed  it ! 
It  wuz  in  the  room  the  day  I  did  the  pray  in',  but  last  night 
I  wuzn't  positive  shure.  I  might  a  known  it,  though; 
they  always  come  wi'  some  smell  around  'em." 

"li  Joe  smoked  a  pipe,  it  could  have  been  his  you 
smelled,  the  first  time." 

"Not  likely,  with  him,  that  day,  miles  away  in  the  vil- 
lage. Believe  me  or  not,  Dickie,  it's  the  Old  One  about 
his  business.  It  wuz  him  as  got  the  poor  corpse  out  of 
the  room !" 

"Who  said  the  man  was  dead?" 

"I  don't  have  to  be  told  the  likes  o'  that.  Even  Sophia 
knew  that  there  wuz  death  in  the  house  last  night.  No 
sir !  The  Old  One  has  him  now,  or  we'd  a  found  him  on 
the  sofa  whin  we  come  back.  God  rist  their  souls  an'  keep 
'em  quiet !" 

"Well,  if  it's  Old  Daddy  Middleworth  causing  all  this 
trouble,  we  haven't  seen  the  last  of  him.  That  smell  is 
in  the  sitting  room  this  morning." 

"Saints  above  f erbid  it !  I  hope  we  all  live  to  see  the 
light  of  another  day!" 

"You  and  me,  both !"    Dick  said,  fervidly. 
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The  wind  shook  the  house  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
coffee  boiled  over. 

"The  Divil's  in  iverything!"  Mary  exclaimed. 
^'Dickie,  look  out  fer  me  toast!" 

With  Dick's  help,  Mary  got  breakfast  under  way,  be- 
moaning all  the  while  over  the  fact  that,  with  the  present 
goin's  on.  Miss  Middleworth  would  never  get  another 
girl  to  take  Louise's  place.  Louise  was  dead,  Joe  was 
gone,  so  was  Danny — she  knew  it  was  like  rats  leaving  a 
rotten  ship. 

It  took  two  cups  of  strong  coffee  to  arouse  Dick's 
spirits  enough  to  fight  against  her  depression.  Even  when 
he  tried  to  convince  her  that  he  would  unearth  the  trouble 
before  night,  she  refused  to  be  comforted. 

*'Is  Gordon  up  yet?"  he  asked,  as  he  was  leaving. 

"No !  The  likes  o'  him  will  sleep  till  noon,  an'  thin  have 
his  breakfast  in  bed." 

"Let  me  know  when  he  leaves  his  room.  There  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  find  out  up  there.  And  that  isn't  all  I'm 
going  to  dig  up  before  I  finish." 

"Aw,  Dickie,  don't  be  meddlin'  wi'  things  as  ain't  meant 
fer  humans.  Remimber  what  happened  to  the  poor  corpse. 
Fer  the — "    But  he  closed  the  door  on  her  admonitions. 

Spence's  day  had  already  begim.  One  of  the  reporters 
that  Mary  referred  to,  had  proven  to  be  a  man  from  the 
Penton  office,  sent  out  for  a  report.  Spence  had  talked  to 
him  on  the  driveway.  It  was  not  to  Spence's  liking  to 
give  a  detailed  account  until  he  had  a  definite  clue,  so  he 
minimized  the  importance  of  the  events  which  had  trans- 
pired.    He  was  not  going  to  have  Penton  think  that  the 
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job  was  too  big  for  him.  His  professional  pride  and  his 
pay  check  depended  upon  his  handling  of  this  assignment. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  met  Margaret  in  the 
library.  The  drawn  look  around  her  eyes  and  mouth  told 
of  the  strain  she  was  under. 

"Who  was  the  man?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"Only  a  reporter.  We'll  have  lots  of  them,  today.  Just 
remember  Mr.  Broughton's  advice  and  don't  give  them 
any  dope,  and  we'll  be  all  right." 

"Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Penton?" 

"Yes.    No  news  about  the  necklace  or  Joe." 

"Could  you  tell  me — if  he  has — heard  anything  more 
about  Billings?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Sure.  Stultz  never  had  a  chauffeur  named  Billings. 
But  the  Chief's  dug  up  some  clue  about  another  name. 
I'm  to  hold  myself  ready  to  act  at  any  time." 

"I  hope  whatever  has  to  be  will  happen  quickly.  I 
can't  stand  much  more  of  this — waiting.  Every  time  I  see 
Billings,  I  feel  like  a  contemptible  spy.  He  looks  at  me — 
so  frankly — I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  is " 

"Oh,  they're  all  that  way.  Miss,  outside  of  the  thugs. 
There  ain't  a  smooth  crook  in  the  business  that  you 
wouldn't  be  willin'  to  take  into  your  heart  and  home,  if 
you  wasn't  wise." 

Just  then  Dick  came  in  with  wood  for  the  fire.  From 
the  way  Spence  suddenly  stopped  talking,  he  sensed  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Margaret's  self 
conscious,  "Good  morning,  Billings,"  made  him  sure  of 
it.  He  felt  like  a  thief  in  the  night  who  had  cursed  the  day 
of  his  birth.  He  put  the  wood  in  the  box,  brushed  off  his 
clothes  and  came  to  them  determinedly. 
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"I  didn't  hear  what  you  were  saying,  but  I  know  you 
were  talking  about  me.  Whatever  it  is  you  have  on  your 
chest,  Spence,  let's  have  it  out,  now." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're " 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  Dick  broke  in  hotly.  "You've  made 
up  your  mind  that  I'm  the  dog  in  the  manger  around  here. 
You've  got  me  so  hemmed  in,  that,  every  time  I  make  a 
move,  I  put  my  foot  into  a  trap.  What  is  it  that  you 
suspect  me  of?  Why  don't  you  arrest  me  for  it?  I'd 
rather  be  arrested  and  know  what  it's  for,  than  be  walking 
around  like  a  stick  of  dynamite  that  everyone  is  afraid  is 
going  to  explode." 

He  didn't  look  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke,  for  he  shrank 
from  seeing  the  distrust  which  he  felt  was  in  her  eyes. 

Spence  endeavored  to  conciliate  him,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  He  had  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  plunged 
furiously  on.  It  was  to  no  avail.  The  detective  met 
each  one  of  his  onslaughts  with  ternporization,  laughed  at 
his  attempts  to  prove  that  he  was  suspected  of  the  crimes. 
Finally,  Dick  was  beside  himself  with  exasperation. 

"If  you  don't  tell  me,  I'll  give  you  something  to  arrest 
me  for,"  he  cried. 

"Suit  yourself  about  that." 

"Why  haven't  I  cleared  out  before  this,  if  I'm  the  one 
who  has  been  thieving  and  murdering  for  the  last  four 
days?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  have  been  as  free  as  the  air," 
Spence  said,  calmly. 

"The  devil  I  have !  I  haven't  been  able  to  change  my 
mind  without  you're  snooping  around  to  watch  me  do  it. 
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If  I  tried  to  leave,  I  wouldn't  get  as  far  as  the  road  before 
I'd  be  stopped." 

"Why  don't  you  try  it?" 

"I'm  not  going  to.  I'm  going  to  stick  here  until  this 
thing  is  settled.  Miss  Van  Ept,  have  I  permission  to  go 
about  the  house  as  I  please?  I  have  a  few  leads  of  my 
own  which  I  want  to  investigate." 

"My  aunt  has  placed  Mr.  Spence  in  charge,"  she 
answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Go  to  it,  for  all  I  care."  Spence  detected  an  insult  to 
his  professional  capabilities.  "But,  remember  what  Miss 
Van  Ept  said — I  am  in  full  charge  here." 

"I'll  remember,  all  right,  and  when  I  run  down  what 
I'm  after,  I'll  give  you  all  the  glory — God  knows  I  don't 
want  it.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  advice  Spence :  Quit 
running  around  after  me,  and  get  yourself  a  real  clue. 
I've  got  one  now,  but  I'm  going  to  keep  it  to  myself  until 
you  come  to  your  senses  and  realize  that  we  are  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence." 

He  scarcely  glanced  at  Margaret  as  he  hurriedly  left 
the  room.  His  first  move  was  to  search  for  a  pipe  in 
the  old  sitting  room,  but  he  noticed,  with  disappointment, 
that  there  was  not  the  faintest  odor  of  tobacco  remaining 
there. 

"I  wonder  where  that  young  firebrand  came  from," 
Spence  said,  after  Dick  had  gone. 

"You  know  as  much  as  we  do,  Mr.  Spence.  He  is  one 
of  the  strange  unknown  quantities  which  surround  us.  I 
some  times  wonder  if  I  have  lost  my  senses,  and  am 
imagining  these  things." 
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"Well,  if  you  are  crazy,  so  am  I. — Hello,  here  comes  a 
car.  Probably  the  authorities  trying  to  trace  our  friend 
who  did  the  vanishing  act.  I'll  take  care  of  them. — Oh, 
yes,  here's  a  newspaper  I  got  from  the  mail  box." 

Not  wishing  to  remain  and  face  the  strangers,  Mar- 
garet took  the  paper  and  ran  up  stairs.  She  hurried 
through  the  hall  above;  it  was  gloomy  there,  and,  in  a 
way,  it  held  a  certain  terror  for  her.  She  breathed  easier 
when  she  reached  Miss  Middleworth's  sitting  room,  and 
found  her  aunt  sitting  before  a  bright  fire,  with  an  attrac- 
tive breakfast  table,  set  for  two,  drawn  in  front  of  her. 

"Mary  just  brought  the  tray  up,  Margaret.  The  poor 
old  thing  has  taken  special  pains  to  tempt  us,  so  we'll  have 
to  eat.     Here's  your  coffee." 

"Thanks,  I  need  it!"  Margaret  said,  assuming  a 
brightness  which  she  didn't  feel.     "How  is  your  head?" 

"Terrible !  But  I  hope  it  will  be  better  after  I  have 
eaten.  Any  news? — No,  don't  tell  me  now,  I  haven't 
much  appetite  as  it  is." 

"You  seem  to  expect  the  worst." 

"I  don't  expect  it — I've  become  used  to  it." 

Her  aunt  was  so  firm  in  her  conviction  that  Margaret 
laughed,  and  her  note  of  cheer  brought  a  relaxation — 
and  with  it,  a  surprising  relish  for  the  breakfast.  How- 
ever, they  were  again  brought  face  to  face  with  hard, 
cold  facts,  when,  as  she  was  finishing  her  coffee,  Margaret 
glanced  at  the  morning  paper.     She  gave  a  gasp. 

"Oh,  I  wish  they  hadn't!"  she  exclaimed. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Well,  brace  yourself.  Aunt  Caroline.  We've  broken 
into  the  headlines." 
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"Oh,  no!  I  was  afraid  of  it!  Is  it  very  bad ?  Let  me 
see."  The  sight  that  met  her  eyes  brought  back  her  head- 
ache with  full  force.     The  bold  type  headlines  read : 

MURDER  FOLLOWS  THEFT  OF 
FAMOUS  MIDDLEWORTH  NECKLACE 

The  same  headlines  were  causing  consternation  to  an- 
other woman  not  many  miles  away.  The  newspaper 
trembled  in  Boots  De  Laro's  hands,  as  she  read  the  account 
of  the  tragedy.  The  printed  words  danced  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  ran  to  the  window  to  re-read  the  description 
of  the  necklace.  Daylight  was  more  convincing  than 
electric  light,  but  the  dull  morning  diffusion  that  filtered 
down  the  court  shaft  of  her  hotel  room,  made  no  change 
in  the  words  on  the  page. 

The  second  stand  of  the  "Charleston  Mad"  Company, 
had  brought  them  to  New  London,  Connecticut.  They 
had  made  an  early  jump  since  they  were  booked  there  for 
matinee  and  night.  The  company  arrived  cold,  damp  and 
tired.  There  was  no  glamour  of  champagne  and  lobster 
parties  about  the  bedraggled  chorus  as  the  girls  followed 
the  bell  boys  up  to  the  rooms. 

The  one  assigned  to  Boots  and  her  room-mate  had  not 
been  made  up. 

"Well,  who  dealt  this  mess!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  disorder. 

"Search  me,"  the  boy  laughed,  and  put  the  key  on  the 
inside  of  the  door.     "The  maid  will  be  up  right  away." 

"Aw,  don't  tell  us  any  more  funny  stories.     If  this 
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dump  ain't  cleaned  up  in  half  an  hour,  I'll  call  the  Health 
Department." 

The  boy  closed  the  door  quickly. 

Boots  threw  her  hat  on  a  chair. 

"Say,  Daisy,  did  Brooks  call  that  rehearsal  for  eleven 
or  eleven  thirty?" 

"  'Leven,"  Daisy  called  from  the  bath-room.  "Gee, 
yu  ought  tu  see  the  ring  around  this  tub.  And  I  wanted 
tu  take  a  bath." 

"Wash  it  out  yerself.     It  won't  be  the  first  one." 

"Say,  you're  in  a  hell  of  a  mood!" 

"If  you  had  a  pair  of  legs  that  felt  like  yer  grand- 
mother's, you  wouldn't  want  to  laugh,  either." 

Boots  began  to  unpack  her  suitcase.  She  was  in  no 
hurry — when  Daisy  got  to  the  bath-room  first,  it  meant 
a  long  wait.  She  had  put  her  toilet  articles  out,  when  she 
noticed  the  morning  paper  lying  on  the  dresser.  "Com- 
pliments of  the  Hotel,"  she  muttered,  sarcastically,  and 
was  about  to  drop  it  in  the  waste  basket  when  her  eye 
caught  the  word,  MURDER.  She  began  to  read  the  ac- 
count, indifferently,  until  she  came  to  the  description  of  the 
stolen  necklace.  The  first  time  she  read  it,  she  didn't 
catch  its  significance,  and  read  on.  Then  something  pulled 
her  eyes  back  to  the  lines  about  the  necklace.  Hoping  that 
she  had  made  a  mistake,  she  ran  to  the  window  and  read 
it  again.  After  a  quick  search  in  her  suit-case,  her  fears 
were  confirmed.    She  had  the  Middleworth  Necklace. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  hide  it,  so  she  ran  around 
looking  for  a  safe  place. 

"  An'  I  thought  the  damned  thing  was  paste,"  she 
sobbed. 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you,  in  there?"  Daisy  called. 

Boots  stopped  and  collected  herself. 

"NothinV  she  answered,  as  calmly  as  she  could.  "I'm 
tryin'  that  dance." 

After  that,  she  forced  herself  to  think  more  clearly.  If 
she  went  to  the  police,  they  would  arrest  her.  She  hadn't 
done  a  thing,  but  they  would  arrest  her  all  because  of 
that  dirty,  double-crossin'  Tommy  McGill.  She  had 
been  afraid  that  he  was  a  crook,  but  she  hadn't  thought 
that  he  would  stoop  to  murder.  "Oh,  my  Gawd  1  That's 
awful !"  she  moaned.  She  had  to  make  a  decision  quickly, 
before  Daisy  came  in  and  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong.  Only  one  thing  was  clear  in  her  mind — she  must 
get  rid  of  the  necklace.  But  where  to  hide  it?  Quickly, 
she  snatched  up  her  hat,  ripped  a  hole  in  the  lining,  slipped 
the  necklace  in,  pinned  the  hole  together,  and  shoved 
the  hat  on  her  head. 

While  she  was  doing  this,  she  made  another  decision : 
It  was  up  to  her  to  get  to  Cove  Haven  and  deliver  the 
necklace  to  its  rightful  owner.  Miss  Middleworth  was  a 
woman;  she  could  talk  to  her,  as  woman  to  woman  and 
make  her  believe  her  story.  Her  next  thought  was  how 
to  get  to  Cove  Haven.  She  took  a  few  turns  around  the 
room,  got  herself  fairly  well  in  hand,  and  started  down 
stairs  to  the  office. 

As  she  was  stepping  out  of  the  elevator,  a  cold  fear 
seized  her.  Suppose  the  police  had  caught  McGill  and  he 
had  told  them  that  she  had  the  necklace?  In  that  case, 
they  might  be  in  the  lobby  now,  waiting  to  arrest  her. 
A  hasty  glance  around  convinced  her  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  few  people  lounging  about. 
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The  clerk  at  the  desk  gave  her  a  time  table.  She  felt 
that  her  voice  sounded  strange  when  she  asked  for  it, 
but  the  clerk  didn't  notice  it.  With  studied  ease,  she 
walked  to  one  side  and  looked  up  the  next  train  for  New 
York.  It  would  be  more  than  two  hours  before  it  left, 
and  it  would  take  hours  to  get  back  to  the  city,  and  more 
hours  before  she  could  reach  Cove  Haven.  Her  heart 
sank  at  the  contemplation  of  facing  arrest  during  that  long 
journey.  There  wasn't  a  policeman  or  a  detective  within 
miles  of  the  city,  who  was  not  on  the  lookout  for  the 
person  who  had  the  necklace  which  was  pinned  in  the 
lining  of  her  little  hat.  Goose  flesh  crept  over  her,  when 
she  imagined  that  the  shape  of  the  necklace  could  be  seen 
through  the  soft  tafTeta  crown.  Instinctively,  her  hand 
went  to  the  spot.  It  was  perfectly  smooth.  She  lowered 
her  hand  quickly,  before  anyone  would  notice  what  she 
had  done. 

Fear  was  crowding  in  on  her.  It  made  her  weak  and 
giddy.  To  steady  herself,  she  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  time  table.  Then  she  discovered  that  she  was  looking 
at  the  railroad  map,  and  that  Cove  Haven  lay  almost 
directly  across  the  Sound  from  New  London.  Hope 
sprang  up  anew  at  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  boat 
which  would  take  her  there. 

The  girl  at  the  cigar  stand  was  as  dumb  as  she  looked. 
She  knew  nothing  about  boats  and  referred  her  to  the 
clerk.  Boots  had  purposely  not  asked  the  cleirk,  for 
she  wanted  to  avoid  letting  him  know  where  she  was  go- 
ing, for  fear  he  would  tell  the  company  manager.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  put  on  a  bold  face  and  get 
it  over  with. 
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She  had  been  too  distressed,  while  talking  to  the  girl, 
to  notice  that  a  well  dressed  young  man  had  sauntered 
over  and  seemed  to  be  selecting  a  magazine  with  unusual 
care.  He  chose  a  copy  of  "World's  Work,"  which  was 
near  her.  A  surprising  choice — "Confessions"  was  more 
in  his  line,  but,  although  he  turned  the  pages,  his  atten- 
tion was  not  on  the  magazine. 

While  Boots  was  bolstering  up  her  courage  to  speak 
to  the  clerk,  the  young  man  put  the  magazine  back,  and 
walked  to  the  desk.  He  reached  it  a  few  seconds  before 
Boots  did,  and  waited  while  the  clerk  checked  out  a  guest. 
Boots  was  exasperated  at  the  delay.  The  clerk  took  ages 
to  settle  the  bill.  At  this  rate,  she  would  never  get  started, 
and  quick  action  was  imperative.  She  looked  nervously 
at  the  door.  Almost  any  one  of  the  men  coming  in  might 
be  her  undoing.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  luck  turned  her 
way.    The  man  in  front  of  her  said  : 

"Say,  what's  the  chance  of  getting  across  the  Sound 
today?" 

"Pretty  good,  I  think,"  the  clerk  answered,  "although 
it  is  sort  of  stormy.  You  can  usually  pick  up  a  boat  down 
at  the  dock.  Ask  if  old  Peter  Downs  has  gone  out.  He 
has  a  good  sized  motor  boat.     You'd  be  safe  with  him." 

The  young  man  thanked  the  clerk,  and  started  for 
the  door. 

Boots  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Her  question  had  been 
answered  without  her  asking  it.  In  her  excitement,  she 
had  discounted  the  danger  of  crossing  the  Sound.  The 
weather  was  stormy,  and  this  man  was  on  his  way  to  hire 
the  best  boat.  She  was  beset  with  terrors  on  every  hand, 
but  her  desire  to  reach  Cove  Haven  and  her  horror  of 
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bodily  danger,  overcame  her  fear  of  asking  help.  She 
overtook  the  man  just  as  he  reached  the  door.  She  was 
too  excited  to  notice  tfiat  the  closer  he  came  to  the  door  the 
slower  he  walked. 

"Excuse  me,  sir, — "  she  began,  breathlessly,  and  then, 
realizing  that  she  must  hide  her  agitation,  stopped  abruptly 
and  became  confused. 

He  turned  with  surprise.     "Yes,"  he  said,  and  waited. 

She  tried  one  of  her  devastating  smiles  on  him.  It 
never  failed  to  work  and  always  gave  her  time  to  collect 
herself. 

"I  just  heard  you  say  that  you  were  going  to  Long 
Island.  I  want  to  go,  too,  and  I'm  so  afraid  of  the  water. 
You  will  think  me  awfully  bold,  but  I  thought — if  you 
were  going  over,  that  maybe — you  wouldn't  mind — .  Oh, 
dear!  This  is  awfully  silly  of  me!  Of  course  you  won't 
be  going  anywheres  near  where  I  am." 

She  began  to  retreat,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"Now,  wait  a  minute,  little  lady,"  he  said,  smiling,  "if 
you  want  to  go  across  and  I  can  help  you,  that'll  be  jake 
with  me.    Where  was  it  that  you  wanted  to  go  ?" 

"Sag  Harbor,"  she  gasped,  feeling  that  if  she  mentioned 
Cove  Haven,  he  would  know  about  the  necklace  in  her  hat. 

"That's  not  so  bad.  I'm  going  to  Cove  Haven,  myself. 
It'll  be  no  trouble  to  see  that  you  get  to  Sag  Harbor." 

She  bit  her  lip  with  chagrin.  If  she  had  kept  her  mouth 
shut,  she  would  have  gotten  to  Cove  Haven  without  any 
difficulty. 

"Oh,  don't  bother  to  go  out  of  your  way.  I  just  said 
Sag  Harbor,  because  I  thought  it  might  be  the  place  where 
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you  were  going — it's  bigger,  you  know.  Cove  Haven's 
even  better  for  me.  I'm  going  to  a  house  in  the  country — 
for  a  week  end." 

"Well,  now,  we  have  everything  fixed  up  pretty,  haven't 
we?  Can  you  start  right  away?  I've  got  an  important 
business  deal  on  the  other  side  and  I  want  to  step  on  it." 

"I  only  have  to  get  my  suit  case  and  I'll  be  right  down. 
I'll — I'll  meet  you  out  in  front.  Gee,  but  this  is  nice  of 
you!"  Boots  beamed  her  gratitude,  and  hurried  for  the 
elevator. 

On  the  way  up,  her  thankfulness  was  dampened  by  a 
qualm  of  doubt,  when  she  remembered  that  the  Nice 
Young  Man  had  not  asked  her  name,  or  been  curious 
about  her  desire  to  take  the  short  route  to  Long  Island 
on  a  stormy  day.  He  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true; 
but  the  extra  weight  in  the  crown  of  her  turban  drove  her 
on,  and  sharpened  her  wits  when  she  faced  Daisy  with  the 
amazing  statement  that  she  was  going  to  jump  the  show 
for  a  night. 

"My  Gawd,  have  you  gone  off  yer  nut?" 

"I'll  say  I  have !  I  tell  yu  she's  the  only  livin'  relative 
I've  got,  and  the  message  said  that  she  was  run  over  by  a 
taxi.  I've  got  to  go !  I'll  fix  it  up  with  the  office  and  join 
the  show  in  Springfield.  Here,  I'll  write  a  note  that  you 
can  give  to  Brooks  at  the  theatre.  That'll  let  you  out. 
Say  you  found  it  after  I  left." 

"You  don't  think  I'm  goin'  tu  pay  for  this  room  all  by 
myself,  do  you?"    Daisy  cried. 

"I  can't  give  yu  the  money.  I  need  it  for  my  ticket," 
Boots  sobbed,  tears  running  down  her  face  as  she  wrote 
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the  note.  "Here,  take  my  watch — If  I  don't  pay  yu,  you 
can  hock  it." 

She  was  gone  before  the  bewildered  Daisy  knew  what 
had  happened. 

In  the  meantime,  "Scoops"  Stevens  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  hotel  with  a  desire  to  pinch  himself 
to  see  if  he  were  awake.  From  the  time  McGill  had  con- 
fided in  him  and  promised  a  big  cut  in  if  he  could  find 
Boots  De  Laro  and  recover  the  necklace,  his  life  had  been 
one  frantic  search  with  little  hope  of  success.  However, 
"Scoops"  had  been  a  reporter — very  much  discred- 
ited now,  and  his  training  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
would  not  admit  defeat.  Finally,  through  the  aid  of  a 
small  time  booking  agent,  he  learned  that  Miss  De  Laro 
had  left  town  with  the  "Charleston  Mad"  Company,  and 
that  he  could  reach  her  in  New  London.  He  took  the 
next  train. 

He  had  been  undecided  what  course  to  take  when  he 
reached  his  destination.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
scare  the  girl  into  giving  up  the  necklace.  But,  when  he 
read  the  morning  paper,  found  what  a  hue  and  cry  had 
been  raised,  that  a  murder  had  made  the  choker  as  famous 
as  the  Hope  Diamond,  he  was  inclined  to  lay  off  alto- 
gether, and  beat  it  for  parts  unknown.  Then,  upon  sizing 
up  the  situation,  a  more  alluring  course  presented  itself. 
No  one  had  anything  on  him ;  he  had  not  been  closely 
associated  with  the  others;  if  he  could  get  possession  of 
the  necklace,  he  could  claim  the  reward,  and  then  clear  out. 

First,  he  must  find  Miss  De  Laro.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  for  she  might  become  frightened  and  turn 
the  necklace  over  to  the  police.    At  the  theatre,  he  learned 
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the  name  of  the  hotel  where  the  company  was  staying.  He 
had  seen  Miss  De  Laro  once,  dancing  with  McGill  at  a 
night  club,  but^  fortunately,  she  had  not  seen  him.  He 
was  wondering  how  best  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  her 
without  arousing  her  suspicions,  when,  to  his  great  elation, 
just  as  he  entered  the  hotel,  he  saw  the  lady  in  question 
talking  to  the  girl  at  the  news  stand.  By  edging  close,  he 
heard  her  nervous  inquiry  about  boats,  and  concluded  that 
she  was  making  for  Cove  Haven  to  claim  the  reward,  her- 
self. Now,  he  looked  back  over  his  next  moves  with  such 
pride,  that  he  walked  up  and  down  totally  oblivious  that  it 
was  raining,  again. 

Notwithstanding  her  haste,  Boots  stopped  at  the  desk, 
smiled  sweetly  at  the  clerk  and  told  him  that,  if  anyone 
called,  she  had  gone  to  the  theatre  with  some  laundry. 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  was  in  a  taxi  and  on  her  way 
to  the  docks  with  her  new  found  friend. 

Scoops  treated  the  occasion  as  a  great  lark.  He  was 
overjoyed  to  have  her  company  on  the  trip. 

"My  name  is  Johnson,"  he  said,  "and  yours?" 

"De  Laro,"  she  answered,  glibly.  "He  probably  has 
looked  on  the  register  and  knows  that  already,"  she 
thought. 

"De  Laro,"  he  repeated.  "Pretty  name  for  a  pretty 
girl,  isn't  it?" 

"Glad  you  think  so,"  she  smiled,  and  opened  her  vanity 
case  and  powdered  her  nose. 

He  sat  closer  to  her.  For  a  moment  she  wondered  if  he 
were  going  to  get  fresh. 

"It's  not  in  the  vanity — it  must  be  in  her  suit  case"  he 
thought,  and  leaned  back,  admonishing  himself  to  take  it 
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easy;  she  would  raise  an  awful  yell  if  she  became 
suspicious,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  act  when 
he  had  her  alone  on  the  boat. 

They  had  no  trouble  finding  Old  Peter  Downs,  and  his 
boat,  the  "Sarah  A."  Their  difficulty  arose  when  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  them  across. 

"Wall,  now,  I  dunno.  I  wuz  goin'  tu  make  the  trip,  but 
I've  been  hangin'  'round  jedgin'  the  weather." 

"It  doesn't  look  dangerous,"  Scoops  said,  encourag- 
ingly. 

"No,  it  ain't  dangerous — it's  jest  nasty.  It's  choppy 
out  than  You  folks  wouldn't  like  that,  and  you'd  be  a 
bother  tu  me." 

They  assured  him  that  they  wouldn't  mind  how  rough 
it  was,  and,  after  much  dickering,  the  old  fellow  agreed 
to  take  them  for  a  consideration. 

Scoops  flatly  refused  Boot's  offer  to  pay  her  share.  He 
was  a  model  of  solicitude  as  he  helped  her  into  the  little 
covered  cabin,  and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"There  must  be  a  catch  to  this  some  place,"  she 
thought.    "This  bird's  too  good." 

He  placed  her  suit  case  in  a  corner  behind  some  boxes, 
and  sat  near  it.  Should  the  opportunity  present  itself,  his 
intention  was  to  search  the  suit  case,  and  if  the  necklace 
was  not  there,  then,  to  strike  out  boldly  and  intimidate  her 
into  giving  it  up.  In  the  latter  case,  he  decided  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  pose  as  a  detective. 

Soon  they  were  in  rough  water,  and  were  getting  the 
full  force  of  the  wind.  The  "Sarah  A,"  which  had  looked 
big  enough  when  tied  to  the  dock,  seemed  pitifully  small, 
now. 
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Not  wishing  to  be  drawn  into  a  conversation  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  questioned,  Boots  remarked  drowsily 
that  the  motion  of  a  boat  always  put  her  to  sleep.  Soon 
she  yawned  and  closed  her  eyes. 

That  was  the  very  thing  that  Scoops  had  hoped  would 
happen.  He  waited  for  a  time,  and  then  spoke  to  her. 
There  was  no  answer.  A  little  later  he  spoke,  again,  with 
the  same  result.  Certain  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  he  be- 
gan to  slide  nearer  the  suit  case.  He  had  his  hand  on  it. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  queer  sensation  crept  over  him.  His 
stomach  seemed  to  turn  over  with  each  roll  of  the  boat. 
He  tried  again  for  the  suit  case,  but  all  desire  for  it  left 
him,  and  he  staggered  from  the  cabin  desperately  sea  sick. 

They  were  well  out,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there 
was  nothing  but  grey  sky,  white  caps,  and  a  dim  shore 
line  in  the  distance.  Scoops  took  one  look  at  the  pitching 
world,  and  that  was  enough.  He  sank  down  and  closed 
his  eyes  in  agony.  After  a  time  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious that  the  motor  had  stalled  and  they  were  tossing 
aimlessly.  He  heard  Peter  Downs  hammering  and  swear- 
ing, but  he  was  powerless  to  help. 

Boots  gripped  the  damp  cushions  on  the  bench  where 
she  sat,  and  stared  around  with  fear-stricken  eyes.  She 
saw  the  wind  beating  the  rain  into  the  waves.  There  was 
not  a  boat  in  sight.  A  murky,  grey  pallor  had  settled  over 
the  water,  and  with  each  roll,  she  expected  the  boat  would 
capsize. 

Her  previous  fear  of  arrest  was  nothing  compared  to 
her  fear  of  death  in  the  awful  water  which  surrounded 
her.  She  had  a  vision  of  her  body  floating  to  shore,  and 
being  dragged  out  by  dim,  indistinct  figures,  who  found 
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the  necklace  and  branded  her  as  a  thief.  The  picture  was 
so  terrifying,  that  she  almost  cried  out  that  it  wasn't  true 
— that  she  was  trying  to  return  the  necklace. 

She  began  to  pray,  inaudibly,  making  extravagant 
promises  to  a  neglected  God  if  he  would  get  her  to  shore. 
A  life  of  abnegation  seemed  sweet  to  her.  She  thought 
of  giving  herself  up  to  nursing,  or  some  other  self-sacri- 
jfice,  if  she  would  only  be  allowed  to  reach  Miss  Middle- 
worth  in  safety.  The  paper  had  said  that  she  lived  at  her 
country  place,  Road  End.  The  very  thought  of  the  name 
made  it  seem  like  a  haven  to  her,  a  haven  of  rest  for  her 
fear  tossed  soul. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Road  End  was  not  a  place  of  quietude  on  this  stormy 
May  day.  Those  at  the  house  felt  the  weight  of  impend- 
ing events.  The  air  was  surcharged  with  unrest.  It  was 
as  if  some  impalpable  thing  were  struggling  to  manifest 
itself.  They  all  felt — yet  no  one  spoke  of  it — that  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  knowing  the  truth.  It  was  a  period 
of  tense  waiting. 

Mary  knew  that  the  truth  would  kill  her,  and  so  was 
resigned.  The  others  were  not  so  complacent.  Miss 
Middleworth's  headache  had  been  augmented  by  a  chill, 
and  she  blamed  them,  as  well  as  her  exhausted  nerves,  on 
Spence's  seeming  inactivity.  She  was  overheard  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Broughton,  during  his  short  visit  in  the 
afternoon : 

"I  don't  like  that  man's  composure.  If  someone  were 
to  kill  me,  here  and  now,  he'd  tell  my  dead  body  not  to 
worry,  that  he'd  find  out  who  did  it  next  week." 

That  threw  the  old  lawyer  into  such  a  state  of  alarm, 
that  he  rushed  to  the  'phone,  and  failing  to  reach  Penton, 
personally,  hurriedly  left  for  the  city  to  obtain  some  defi- 
nite action  on  the  case. 

However,  Spence  was  not  leaving  a  stone  unturned — 
neither  was  Dick.  Their  stumbling  block  lay  in  finding  a 
real  supposition  upon  which  to  base  their  deductions.  As 
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the  day  wore  on,  Spence  felt  his  inability  to  penetrate  the 
mystery,  and  waited  desperately  for  word  from  the  office 
that  Joe  had  been  apprehended,  the  necklace  found,  or  for 
authority  to  make  the  arrest,  which  he  was  sure  would 
come  sooner  or  later. 

Dick's  search  for  the  pipe  had  been  futile,  nor  was 
he  able  to  determine  why  the  odor  of  stale  tobacco  had 
been  in  the  sitting  room.  He  had  hoped  that  a  clue  to 
this  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
wounded  man,  but  if  the  secret  were  there,  the  old  room 
proved  inscrutable.  While  the  others  were  at  luncheon, 
he  slipped  up  to  Gordon's  room  only  to  find  that  the  spot 
in  the  garden,  where  Louise  was  found,  was  hidden  from 
view  of  the  windows  by  shrubbery.  Gordon  could  not 
have  shot  the  girl  from  there.  He  was  blocked  at  every 
angle. 

His  search  developed  into  a  grim  race  with  Spence. 
A  race  against  time  and  what  else — he  did  not  know.  He 
talked  to  no  one.  Even  Mary  had  become  strangely 
reticent.  He  had  been  too  engrossed  to  notice  this  at 
first.  However,  upon  learning  that  Mrs.  Gordon's  chauf- 
feur had  been  sent  to  Cove  Haven  for  medicines  for  Miss 
Middleworth's  cold,  he  realized  that  suspicion  against 
him  was  growing,  and  his  own  danger  was  brought 
forcibly  to  him.  He  re-doubled  his  efforts.  He  had  seen 
Spence  measuring  distances  in  the  house,  thickness  of  the 
walls.  This  prompted  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the  place 
which  enabled  him  to  focus,  more  definitely,  on  what 
had  happened  there. 

Late  afternoon  found  Dick  in  Joe's  room,  poring  over 
the  map.     The  concentration  brought  him  nothing.  Sud- 
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denly,  he  wondered  if  he  were  on  the  right  track,  if  the 
solution  really  lay  in  the  house,  itself.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  peculiar  that  the  suspicious  men  he  had 
seen  had  all  gone  down  the  road  to  the  west,  the  Buick 
had  been  found  down  there,  it  was  near  there  that  Joe 
had  hidden  the  motor  boat  in  which  he  made  his  escape, 
and  the  man,  who  was  shot,  was  driving  from  the  west 
when  his  car  was  wrecked.  This  road  was  supposed  to 
be  seldom  used — and  yet 

He  shoved  on  his  cap,  slipped  out  into  the  garden  and 
around  Joe's  room,  without  being  seen.  There  was  a  gap 
in  the  side  hedge,  hardly  discernible  at  first,  but  it  was 
there  for  a  purpose,  for  once  through  it,  he  found  a  faint- 
ly traced  path  led  across  a  small  piece  of  uncultivated 
meadow  that  sloped  westward  toward  the  water.  He 
left  the  path  and  kept  to  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  until  he 
reached  the  road. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  clouds  hung  low  and  the 
view  was  murky.  Early  dusk  was  already  settling  down. 
At  first  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  then  a  figure  came  out 
on  the  road  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  Margaret, 
wrapped  in  the  dark  cape  that  she  had  worn  on  the  after- 
noon before.  Dick  started  toward  her,  but  she  evidently 
saw  him,  for  she  hurriedly  stepped  back  into  the  grounds. 
He  wondered  if  she  were  going  to  tell  Spence  that  he  had 
left  the  house.  The  thought  was  unpleasant,  so  he  dis- 
missed it.  She  might  be  suspicious,  but  she  would  never 
sneakily  spy  on  him. 

Knowing  that  he  must  make  haste  before  darkness  set 
in,  he  walked  briskly  along  the  road  and  rounded  the  bend 
where  he  had  talked  to  the  man.     From  there  the  road 
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led  down  a  hill,  and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bay  at  its  foot. 
He  noticed  that  the  shore  line  had  taken  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  north,  and  that  Road  End  was  situated  on  a  small, 
hill,  peninsula.  Trees  and  bushes  grew  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  growth  was  so  thick  that  he  almost  passed  the 
little,  tumble-down  boat  house,  that  had  been  mentioned 
at  the  inquest  as  near  where  Joe  had  abandoned  the  Buick. 
Dick  figured  that,  due  to  the  sharp  turn  in  the  shore  line, 
he  could  have  reached  it  in  half  the  time  had  he  taken 
the  short  cut  across  the  meadow.  It  puzzled  him  to  know 
why  Joe  had  taken  the  car,  when  he  could  have  slipped 
through  the  hedge  and  run  down  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  was  something  very  desolate  about  the  spot. 
The  ground  was  wet  and  soggy.  The  fresh  green  of  the 
new  leaves,  seen  in  the  light  of  early  dusk,  contrasted 
weirdly  with  the  brown  of  the  damp  rot  that  was  slowly 
eating  away  the  disused  boat  house.  As  he  turned  from 
the  road  to  investigate,  the  wind  sprang  up  and  sighed 
through  the  trees.  It  gave  him  a  peculiar  creepy  feel- 
ing. He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  place  more  carefully. 
One  end  of  the  house  rested  on  the  bank,  the  other  was 
supported  over  the  water  by  wooden  piles  which  were 
half  eaten  away,  causing  one  corner  to  list  toward  the 
water.  The  windows  had  been  boarded  up,  but  the  door 
was  ajar,  hanging  only  from  the  top  hinge.  The  soft 
lap  lap  of  the  water  against  the  wooden  supports,  and  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  were  the  only  sounds.  Mary's  oft  re- 
peated phrase  about  dead  memories  came  to  him.  He 
felt  a  desire  to  turn  back,  but  conquered  it,  and  approached 
the  door,  uncertainly. 

Suddenly,   a  shot   rang  out    from   behind.      A   bullet 
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whizzed  by  and  imbedded  itself  in  the  door  jam  a  few  feet 
ahead.  Dick  ducked  and  waited,  but  nothing  followed 
the  unexpected  attack.  He  cursed  softly  at  his  foolhardi- 
ness  in  coming  without  some  means  of  self -protection. 
As  the  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  happened,  he  won- 
dered if  the  bullet  had  been  meant  for  him,  or  merely  had 
been  an  accident ;  the  shot  had  not  sounded  close  at  hand. 
At  last  the  strain  of  uncertainty  overmastered  his  sense 
of  caution,  and  he  again  approached  the  door.  This  time 
nothing  occurred  to  stop  him,  and  he  gained  the  inside  of 
the  boat  house  with  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

The  dim  light  within  disclosed  nothing  but  wreck  and 
decay.  At  first  he  thought  there  was  only  one  room,  but, 
as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  he  saw  an- 
other door.  Tiptoeing  to  it,  he  listened  intently  and,  not 
hearing  anything,  stealthily  opened  the  door.  The  room 
beyond  was  small  and  almost  in  total  darkness.  Its  one 
window  had  been  tightly  sealed.  He  was  about  to  close 
the  door,  when  he  discovered  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  room  had  been  recently  occupied.  In  some  way  it 
seemed  to  have  a  connection  with  the  person  who  had 
fired  the  shot.  Dick  was  eager  to  get  away,  yet  he  knew 
that  he  must  find  out  all  that  he  could.  Stepping  in,  and 
quickly  closing  the  door,  he  lit  a  match.  There  was  an 
old  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  three  upturned 
boxes  by  it  showed  that  more  than  one  person  had  been 
there.  The  match  burned  his  finger,  and  he  lit  another. 
On  the  table  were  two  empty  baked-bean  tins,  some  but- 
ter, still  in  its  paper  wrapper,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.     He  felt  of  the  bread — it  was  fresh. 

There  were  no  clothes  about,  nothing  that  would  give 
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him  an  idea  of  who  had  been  using  the  place.  The  men 
might  have  been  tramps,  but  he  felt  certain  that  they 
weren't,  that  he  had  discovered  another  important  link  of 
evidence. 

In  case  someone  might  be  watching,  Dick  walked 
slowly  from  the  boat  house,  as  if  he  had  found  nothing 
there  to  excite  his  curiosity.  He  was  more  certain  now, 
than  ever,  that  the  locality  held  as  many  clues  to  the 
mystery  as  Road  End,  itself.  Next,  he  wanted  to  find  the 
place  where  Joe  had  pushed  off. 

The  hill,  as  it  reached  the  water,  formed  several  little, 
secluded  coves,  similar  to  the  one  where  the  boat  house 
stood.  The  light  was  fading,  and  a  fine  rain  beginning  to 
fall.  He  hurried  along,  hoping  to  locate  the  spot  where 
the  roadster  had  left  the  road. 

About  this  time,  affairs  at  the  house  took  a  sudden 
change.  Spence,  Mary  and  Miss  Middleworth  were  alone 
at  the  time.  Gordon  had  driven  his  aunt  home,  and  was 
to  return  later.  Margaret  had  gone  out  to  escape  from 
the  deadly  monotony  of  waiting — waiting — for  something 
to  happen. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  poor  ]Mary  had  thought  herself 
miserable  enough,  but  when  Margaret  was  forced  to  tell 
her  why  Dick  could  not  be  sent  to  the  village  for  medi- 
cines, that  Spence  was  expecting,  momentarily,  to  receive 
the  authority  for  his  arrest,  all  hope  left  her.  Now.  to 
add  to  this.  Miss  Middleworth's  cold  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  Mary  was  beside  herself  with  worry.  Her  plight 
was  well-nigh  pitiable.     She  came  thumping  down  stairs 
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to  find  Margaret,  and  looked  into  the  library.  Just  as 
she  came  into  the  room,  Spence  banged  the  telephone 
receiver  on  its  hook,  and  strode  toward  her. 

"Where's  that  damned  chauffeur?"  he  growled. 

"Sir,  in  Joe's  room,  the  last  I  see  of  him,"  she  an- 
swered, before  she  thought. 

Spence  pushed  past  her  on  a  run,  and  disappeared  into 
the  sitting  room. 

"Oh,  he's  gone  to  arrist  poor  Dickie,"  she  wailed. 
"An'  I  told  him  where  he  was.  .  .  .  God,  fergive  me 
fer  informin' !" 

Then  something  very  strange  happened.  Confused 
sounds  came  from  the  sitting  room.  Mary  couldn't  tell 
what  they  were,  for  Spence  had  banged  the  doors  after 
him.  The  sounds  stopped,  and  in  the  silence,  she  felt 
the  blood  throbbing  in  her  head.  Suddenly,  she  again 
heard  the  thud  of  something  falling.  She  tried  to  scream, 
but  couldn't. 

Mary's  impulse  was  to  run  from  the  house  as  fast  as 
she  could,  but  the  thought  of  her  mistress,  alone,  upstairs, 
compelled  her  to  stay.  Her  fear  of  being  in  the  darken- 
ing house  was  terrific.  "If  Aliss  ^Margaret  would  only 
come  back,"  she  thought,  and  ran  out  onto  the  porch  to 
look  for  her.  Margaret  was  not  in  sight,  so  she  called 
her  name  several  times,  ran  back  into  the  library,  switched 
on  all  the  lights,  and  waited. 

Margaret  heard  the  call,  and  started  for  the  house. 
She  had  been  walking  up  and  down  along  the  road  ever 
since  she  had  seen  Dick.  The  thought  had  come  to  her 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  Spence,  yet  she  shrank  from 
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it.  She  even  hoped  that  Dick  would  go  away,  as  myster- 
iously as  he  had  come — it  would  be  better  that  way — 
still,  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  would  come  back.  To 
ease  her  conscience  from  her  breach  of  duty,  she  followed 
him.  and,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  saw  him  as  he  hesitated 
and  looked  curiously  at  the  old  boat  house.  Feeling  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  planning  an  escape,  she  returned 
toward  the  house.  Margaret  was  desperately  unhappy,  in 
fact,  she  had  never  dreamed  that  she  could  be  so  un- 
happy. After  a  time  it  started  to  rain  again,  and  she  was 
about  to  go  in,  when  ^lary  called. 

Mary  bore  up  until  she  saw  ^Margaret  hurry  into  the 
room,  then  she  began  to  sob  hysterically  and  wring  her 
hands. 

"What  is  it?"  Margaret  cried,  fearfully. 

"Oh,  it's  happened — somethin'  terrible's  happened !" 

"But,  what  is  it,  Mary?  Get  hold  of  yourself  and 
tell  me!" 

"They're  gone !  Poor  Dickie  and  ]\Ir.  Spence — they're 
gone !" 

"What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  say?  I  saw  Dick 
outside." 

"Oh,  no, — he's  gone!  Him  an'  Spence — in  the  auld 
room!     It's  got  'em!" 

It  was  some  time  before  Margaret  succeeded  in  calming 
Mary^  enough  to  get  an  intelligent  answer. 

"I  wuz  comin'  in  here,  an'  Spence  wuz  at  the  'phone. 
They  told  him  to  arrist  poor  Dickie,  an'  he  asked  me 
where  he  wuz,  an'  I  told  him.  an'  he  ran  into  the  auld 
room,  an'  then  it  happened — the  thud,  again " 

Margaret  heard  nothing  after  Mar\-  said,  "Arrest  poor 
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Dickie."  For  a  moment  she  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint.  It  had  come — the  word  had  come — they  had  the 
proof !  Her  fingers  clenched  until  the  nails  bit  into  her 
palms.     She  choked  a  hysterical  sob. 

"Thank  Heavens,  he  wasn't  there !  He  got  away, 
Mary,  he  got  away!" 

"No,  he  didn't,"  Mary  cried.  "It  got  'em  both,  I  tell 
ye!" 

Then  Margaret  understood  what  Mary  meant.  Un- 
mindful of  her  own  danger,  she  rushed  to  the  sitting 
room  and  threw  open  the  doors.  The  room  was  empty, 
but  the  table  had  been  overturned.  Now,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  she  loudly  called  Spence's  name.  Receiving 
no  answer,  she  ran  to  Joe's  room,  and  from  there  into 
the  garden,  and  called  and  called  again,  but  still  there  was 
no  answer.  Coming  back  from  the  garden  into  the  hall, 
she  found  that  Mary  had  turned  on  the  lights,  and  was 
hurriedly  locking  the  big  doors  into  the  sitting  room. 

An  awful  sensation  of  loneliness  overpowered  Mar- 
garet. It  was  a  repetition  of  the  feeling  she  had  had 
while  talking  to  Gk)rdon  on  the  afternoon  before,  but  this 
time,  it  was  intensified,  because  it  was  a  reality.  Spence 
— Gordon — Dick,  all  of  them  gone.  A  cold  resignation 
came  over  her.  Her  presentiment  had  come  true.  They 
were  alone.  She  shuddered  because  she  couldn't  name 
her  dread.  Then  she  thought  of  Dick.  She  knew  that 
he  had  not  been  in  the  sitting  room  with  Spence,  and 
whatever  had  happened  there,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  She  also  discredited  Mary's  fears  of  a  super-na- 
tural evil  having  befallen  Spence.  She  felt  that  the  de- 
tective was,   even  now,   running  through  the  rain  and 
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the  dim  twilight,  searching  for  Dick  to  arrest  him.  She 
couldn't  bear  the  thought.  Suddenly,  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  threw  herself  into  Mary's  arms. 

"Oh,  Mary,"  she  sobbed,  "he's  gone  to  arrest  him.  I 
can't  stand  it,  Mary.  ...  I  love  him!  I  don't  care 
what  he  has  done — I  love  him !" 

That  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
them.  Margaret  found  relief  for  her  pent  up  emotions, 
and  Mary,  as  long  as  she  had  someone  who  needed  her 
mothering  care,  could  face  a  world  of  terrors. 

"There,  there,  darlin',"  Mary  sobbed,  too.  "Jist  ye 
cry  on  auld  Mary.  It's  all  right.  I  don't  care  what  they 
do  so  long  as  no  harm  comes  to  the  sweet  heart  of  yez. 
He's  a  good  b'y,  an'  he  loves  ye." 

"I — ^know — he — does,  Mary.  And  I  don't — ^believe 
he's  done  anything." 

"Nor  I.  They're  a  pack  o'  high-handed  liars  as  sez 
he  has !"  Mary  blazed. 

Suddenly  Margaret  dried  her  eyes. 

"I  must  find  him,  Mary.  I  can't  let  them  get  him.  I 
saw  him  down  on  the  road.  'Phone  for  someone  to  come 
and  help  us.     I've  got  to  find  him !" 

"Darlin',  fer  the  love  of  God,  don't  go  out  there  in  the 
rain  an'  the  dark " 

Before  Mary  could  stop  her,  Margaret  was  gone.  In 
a  panic,  Mary  started  for  the  telephone,  but  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  bell  rang,  and,  being  in  a  state  of  mind  where  the 
last  command  was  the  only  one  she  could  remember,  she 
ran  up  stairs  to  answer  her  mistress. 

Dick   had   been   stumbling   over   rocks,    and   pushing 
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through  thickets,  making  a  last,  hurried  search  before 
the  light  was  completely  gone.  Many  times  he  had  been 
in  water  up  to  his  knees,  when  the  long  matted  grass  at 
the  water's  edge  looked  as  though  solid  ground  were 
underneath.  He  didn't  mind  the  wetting,  for  the  rain 
was  coming  down  with  a  persistent,  driving  force  and  had 
already  soaked  his  clothes.  It  was  an  erratic,  almost 
hopeless  search,  but  he  pushed  on,  buoyed  up  by  the  suc- 
cess he  had  had  at  the  boat  house.  He  was  unable  to 
determine  in  which  of  the  little  coves  Joe  had  hidden  the 
boat,  because  if  the  car  had  made  tracks  when  it  left  the 
road,  they  had  been  obliterated  by  the  rain. 

At  last,  he  was  forced  to  give  up.  A  dull  grey  reflection 
in  the  west  was  the  only  light  left.  Objects  around  him 
had  become  indistinct  and  out  of  proportion.  He  had 
been  examining  the  steep  bank  of  a  slight  indentation  of 
the  bay,  when  something  arrested  his  attention.  In  the 
vague  light,  he  was  unable  to  tell  whether  what  he  saw  was 
something  lying  half  in  half  out  of  the  water,  or  a 
shadow.  The  dusk  must  be  playing  a  trick  on  him ;  he 
brushed  the  rain  from  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Was 
that  a  white  hand  lying  on  the  bank,  palm  up,  or  a  broken 
root  of  the  bush  which  was  growing  over  the  water.  It 
flashed  into  his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  know  why  the 
police  had  not  found  the  gardener. 

Hoping  against  hope  that  he  was  wrong,  yet  fasci- 
nated by  the  gruesome  uncertainty,  Dick  stealthily 
crawled  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  shudder  passed 
over  him.  As  he  neared  the  object,  it  gradually  assumed 
a  definite  shape.  He  came  to  the  white  thing,  and  it  was 
a  man's  hand.    Mastering  a  desire  to  turn  back  and  leave 
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the  thing  alone,  he  stooped  and  pushed  the  bush  aside.  A 
cry  of  incredulity  escaped  from  him.  Stooping  lower  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  make  sure.  The  dim  reflection  from 
the  water  disclosed  the  dead  face  of  the  wounded  man 
who  had  disappeared  from  the  house  the  night  before. 
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Dick  recoiled  from  the  fearful  sight.  The  bush  again 
covered  the  dead  face,  but  the  upturned  hand  remained 
in  view  and  seemed  to  question,  mutely.  Why  was  the 
man  dead?  How  could  he  have  gotten  here  from  the 
house  above?  Cold  perspiration  mixed  with  the  rain 
drops  on  Dick's  face. 

It  surged  into  his  mind  that  what  he  had  seen  was 
not  true,  the  man  could  not  be  there,  yet,  even  in  the 
darkness,  there  was  the  white  hand.  He  turned  and 
stumbled  up  the  bank — anything  to  get  away  from  it. 
Upon  reaching  the  road,  the  first  shock  of  horror  had  sub- 
sided enough  for  the  real  significance  of  what  he  had  seen 
to  be  borne  in  upon  him.  There  was  none  of  the  vain- 
glory left,  now,  that  had  caused  him  to  work  alone  to 
prove  his  own  petty  innocence.  His  own  safety  mat- 
tered nothing  compared  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  sinister  influence  which  was  surrounding  them 
with  death.  He  must  get  to  the  house,  tell  Spence  every- 
thing, and  send  for  the  authorities. 

He  climbed  the  broken-down  fence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  stumbled  through  the  fringe  of  trees  and  under- 
growth beyond  it,  and  gained  the  meadow.  By  this  time  it 
was  quite  dark,  but  he  quickly  determined  his  location  and 
ran  across  the  meadow,  taking  the  short  cut  to  the  house. 
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Had  Dick  kept  to  the  road,  he  would  have  met  Mar- 
garet, and  they  would  have  been  spared  many  of  the 
subsequent  horrors  that  filled  this  night. 

Margaret  had  not  considered  herself,  when  she  ran 
from  the  house.  A  compelling  desire  to  reach  Dick  had 
driven  everything  else  from  her  mind.  She  knew  that 
he  must  be  near,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  not  find  him.  Soon,  however,  the  darkness,  the 
rain,  and  the  loneliness  began  to  hold  terrors  for  her. 
Once  or  twice  she  called  Dick's  name,  but  desisted  when 
she  realized  that  Spence  could  hear  her  as  well  as  Dick, 
and  would  know  that  she  was  trying  to  warn  him. 

Now  and  then,  she  stopped  to  regain  her  breath.  Once 
she  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  felt  the  cold  wet  bark  against 
her  cheek.  The  rain  was  soaking  through  her  cape.  She 
ran  on.  Occasionally,  a  dead  branch  falling,  or  a  sound 
in  the  distance,  caused  her  to  pause  and  stare  intently. 
They  brought  hope  at  first,  for  she  thought  that  each 
one  of  them  might  mean  that  Dick  was  close  by,  but  later, 
she  was  half  frightened  by  them. 

At  last,  exhausted,  she  reached  the  boat  house.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight.  Why  should  he  have  stayed  here? 
How  could  she  ever  find  him?  She  became  half  hysteri- 
cal, and  was  about  to  run  on,  when,  looking  back,  she  was 
sure  she  saw  the  form  of  a  man  leave  the  road,  and  dis- 
appear among  the  trees.  Never  thinking,  she  ran  toward 
it.     When  she  got  there,  there  was  no  one. 

"Dick,"  she  called  softly. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  trees  where  the 
ground  sloped  down  to  one  of  the  little  coves  of  the 
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bay.    She  was  certain  someone  was  standing  by  the  bank. 

"Dick — Mr.  Spence — is  that  you?"  she  called  again. 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Not  knowing  why,  she 
started  toward  the  vague  shape,  but  hesitated,  frightened 
at  the  silence.  Then,  from  behind,  an  arm  gripped 
around  her  waist,  an  ill-smelling  hand  clamped  over  her 
mouth — and  she  fainted. 

In  the  meantime,  Dick  had  reached  the  hedge  by  the 
side  of  the  house.  In  the  darkness  he  missed  the  gap,  but 
finally  found  it,  and,  running  through  the  garden,  almost 
fell  through  the  rear  door  into  the  hall.  The  commotion 
brought  Mary  from  the  kitchen.  She  had  a  napkin 
wrapped  around  a  tall  glass  of  hot  lemonade,  which  she 
had  brewed  for  her  mistress. 

"Saints  be  praised,  it's  you !"  she  cried,  hardly  daring 
to  believe  her  senses,  for  Dick's  clothes  were  torn  and 
bedraggled,  and  his  face  bleeding  from  a  slight  scratch. 
"Aw,  it's  hurt  ye  are !" 

"Where's  Spence?"  he  broke  in,  breathlessly, 

"Gone!" 

"Gone  where?" 

"The  divil  can  tell,  Dickie. — He's  gone. — He  rushed 
into  the  auld  room — an'  now  he's  gone. — It  got  him. — 
Where'd  the  poor  corpse  go?" 

"Good  God!"  he  muttered,  and  ran  to  the  big  doors, 
but  found  them  locked. 

"Don't  go  in,  Dickie  I  Fer  the  love  o'  yer  own  mither, 
don't  go  in !" 

"Mary,  you  have  a  key,  open  those  doors,"  he  ordered. 

She  pled  and  begged,  but  he  was  adamant.     Finally, 
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with  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  gave  him  the  key, 
and  waited,  trembHng,  while  he  went  in.  The  glass  almost 
fell  from  her  hands,  her  relief  was  so  great  when  he  re- 
turned. 

Dick's  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  He  stopped  a  moment  to 
Steady  himself.  He  had  seen  evidences  of  a  struggle  in 
the  room,  the  table  overturned  and  the  rugs  rumpled.  If 
Spence  had  disappeared,  was  he  down  there  by  the  water 
where  he  had  seen  the —     He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"Where's  Margaret?"  he  asked. 

"Didn't  ye  see  her?     She  hasn't  come  back." 

"She  hasn't  gone  .out?"  he  cried,  incredulously. 

"Yis,  she  wint  out  to  find  you.  Spence  was  goin'  to 
arrist  ye,  Dickie,  whin  he  wint  into  the  auld  room — an' 
it  happened.  Margaret  wouldn't  believe  that  he's  gone,  so 
she  wint  out,  down  the  road  to  warn  ye." 

Dick  could  see  her,  running  through  the  rain,  beset 
on  every  hand  by  the  dangers  he  knew  were  there. 

"My  God,  Mary!    Why  did  you  let  her  go?" 

"I  couldn't  stop  her,"  she  wailed. 

Without  another  word,  he  dashed  down  the  hall. 

Mary  knew  that  he  would  find  Margaret;  at  last  that 
was  one  thing  that  would  be  done.  She  felt  of  the  glass, 
and  finding  that  it  was  cold,  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  re- 
heat the  drink,  and  add  more  of  the  Bourbon  which  Dr. 
Standish  had  sent.  She  dumped  in  some  spices  to  dis- 
guise the  smell  from  her  mistress. 

In  his  haste,  Dick  jammed  the  bolts  to  the  front  hall 
door,  and  was  making  for  the  side  door  in  the  library, 
when  it  opened  and  Gordon  stepped  in.  Dick  started  to 
push  by,  but  Gordon,  seeing  his  disheveled  appearance. 
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made  snap  judgment  that  he  was  trying  to  get  away, 
closed  the  door  quickly,  and  stood  against  it, 

"Get  out  of  my  way!"  Dick  cried. 

Gordon  didn't  move. 

"Get  out  of  my  way !" 

Gordon's  jaw  set.  A  cold  determination  showed  in  his 
eyes.  Dick  made  a  lunge  at  him,  but  suddenly  drew 
back,  for  Gordon  had  whipped  a  gun  from  his  pocket, 
and  had  him  covered. 

There  was  a  moment  of  suspended  animation. 

Dick  knew  that  Gordon  meant  business.  If  the  man 
facing  him  was  Louise's  murderer,  a  false  move  on  his 
part  would  end  everything.  Even  so,  he  would  have  taken 
a  chance  at  wresting  the  gun  from  him,  before  he  could 
use  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Margaret.  Someone  had  to 
get  out  there  and  find  her,  before  harm  came  to  her,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  left  to  do  it.  Every  moment  was 
precious — the  delay  tortured  him,  but  her  danger  forced 
him  to  act  cautiously. 

Gordon,  on  his  part,  was  thinking  rapidly.  He  was 
still  convinced  that  Dick  had  made  the  attack  upon  him 
the  night  before.  Now,  what  had  happened?  No  man 
would  rush  out  of  a  house,  in  this  condition,  without 
reason.  Had  Spence  tried  to  arrest  him,  and  failed,  after 
a  struggle  ?    Why  was  the  house  so  still  ? 

"I  wouldn't  try  anything,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said  grimly, 
"Where  are  the  others  ?    Where's  Spence  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  know?  How  did  you  get  that  way,  if  you 
don't  know  ?  There's  no  one  else  around  here  who  could 
mess  you  up  like  that." 
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This  was  the  first  inkHng  Dick  had  of  what  was  pass- 
ing through  Gordon's  mind,  and  he  seized  upon  it.  He 
breathed  deeply,  with  apparent  rehef. 

"Oh,  so  that's  why  you  pulled  the  gun  on  me.  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?  Mary's  here,  she'll  tell  you  that 
I've  been  down  by  the  bay.  She  was  in  the  hall  when  you 
came  in.     I'll  find  her." 

"No  you  don't!"  Gordon  cried,  threateningly.  "Call 
her." 

Dick  called,  but  Mary  was  in  the  kitchen  and  could  not 
hear  him. 

"I  thought  so,"  Gordon  sneered.  "There's  no  one  here, 
and  you  know  the  reason  why.  By  God,  if  anything  has 
happened  to  Miss  Van  Ept,  I'll  shoot  you  on  the  spot!" 

Dick  had  refrained  from  mentioning  Margaret,  for  he 
felt  that  Gordon  would  never  let  him  by  if  he  knew  that 
he  was  going  to  look  for  her,  but  now  he  was  desperate. 

"Gordon,  that's  just  it.  I  pray  God  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  her,  but  I  don't  know.  I'm  giving  you  the 
straight  goods,  Gordon,  whether  you  believe  me  or  not.  I 
know  you  hate  me,  just  as  much  as  I  hate  you,  but  we  both 
love  her. — Aw,  don't  try  any  heroics  with  that  gun.  It's 
the  truth,  and  if  there's  any  manhood  in  us,  we'll  forget 
ourselves,  and  protect  her." 

"Where  is  she?"     Gordon  asked,  less  threateningly. 

"Somewhere  out  on  the  road."  Dick  saw  his  advan- 
tage and  pounded  it  home.  Rapidly  he  told  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  pictured  graphically  his  escape  from  the  bullet ; 
described  what  he  found  in  the  room  of  the  abandoned 
boat  house,  that  convinced  him  that  there  were  numbers 
against  them;  and  finally  his  gruesome  discovery  of  the 
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dead  man,  whom  Grordon,  himself,  had  seen  alive  the  night 
before. 

Gordon  was  almost  won  over.  "Why,  in  God's  name 
did  she  go?"  he  cried. 

Having  told  the  straight  truth,  Dick  started  to  say  that 
she  had  gone  to  look  for  him,  but  he  caught  himself.  "To 
find  Spence,"  he  said. 

The  hesitation  lost  him  his  point.  Gordon's  suspicions 
were  again  aroused. 

"If  you've  cooked  up  this  thing  to  trick  me,  it'll  go  hard 
with  you.  Press  that  button  by  the  mantelpiece,  and 
we'll  see  if  Mary  is  here.  Don't  make  another  move  or 
I'll  shoot." 

Sick  with  exasperation,  Dick  strode  to  the  button  and 
pressed  it. 

They  heard  the  bell  ring,  faintly. 

Mary  heard  it,  too,  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
servants'  hall  upstairs,  but  she  thought  it  was  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth  ringing,  so  hurried  to  take  the  hot  drink  to  her. 

The  next  few  minutes  dragged  like  hours  as  they 
waited,  facing  each  other,  with  every  nerve  taught.  Not 
a  sound  relieved  the  tenseness. 

Why  didn't  Mary  come  ? 

Dick  began  to  fear  that  something  had  befallen  her. 
He  raged  inwardly  at  being  held,  impotent,  while  God  only 
knew  what  danger  menaced  Margaret  on  the  road.  He 
saw  a  triumphant  leer  come  on  Gordon's  face,  and  in 
desperation,  figured  his  chances  of  grabbing  a  chair  and 
throwing  it  at  him,  before  he  could  shoot.  Suddenly 
his  glance  rested  on  the  telephone. 

Gordon  followed  the  glance,  and  laughed,  sarcastically. 
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"Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before!  I'm  going  to  give  you 
the  pleasure  of  calHng  the  poHce  and  having  yourself 
arrested.  Quick — get  over  there  and  repeat  what  I  tell 
you." 

Dick  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  call  the  police.  He 
picked  up  the  'phone  and  clicked  the  receiver. 

The  'phone  was  dead. 

For  a  moment  he  couldn't  believe  it,  then  its  import 
swept  over  him-.  He  couldn't  call  for  help.  In  a  flash, 
he  saw  the  things  which  led  up  to  this,  as  they  grew  in 
intensity,  culminating  in  the  finding  of  the  dead  man  and 
Spence's  disappearance.  It  was  like  some  relentless  evil 
closing  in  on  them,  and  ready  to  strike. 

"The  wires  have  been  cut,"  he  gasped. 

Gordon  gave  a  start.     "Don't  stall  for  time,"  he  cried. 

Dick  stepped  away  from  the  desk.     "See  for  yourself." 

Keeping  him  covered,  Gordon  went  to  the  'phone,  and 
tried  it.  A  fleeting  expression  of  consternation  came  over 
his  face,  when  he  found  that  it  was  true — the  'phone 
was  dead.  He  laughed,  but  this  time  his  laugh  was  not  as 
assured. 

"You've  done  your  work  damned  well,  Billings,  but  you 
made  one  bad  mistake — you  didn't  get  away  before  I 
came  back." 

Dick  had  seen  the  look  on  Gordon's  face  and  that  his 
hand  trembled.  At  last  there  was  a  possibility  that  he 
could  get  the  upper  hand.  It  was  just  a  chance,  but  worth 
trying,  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 

"You're  afraid  of  me,  Gordon.  You're  afraid  to  be 
alone  with  me.     The  thing  you  fear  is  what  you  think 
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I've  done  to  the  others.  But  let  me  tell  you  this,  I  am 
much  more  dangerous  to  you.  I  have  a  hold  on  you  which 
will  send  you  to  the  chair,  if  you  don't  get  in  with  me 
and  talk  turkey." 

"What  are  you — a  damned  fool?"  Gordon  cried. 
"You  can't  have  anything  on  me — if  you  did,  I  could  kill 
you  and  no  one  would  be  any  wiser." 

"Yes,  they  would,"  Dick  said,  in  a  low,  menacing  voice. 
"They'd  find  who  did  it — someone  always  does — just  as  I 
found  out  something  that  you  thought  no  one,  but  you, 
yourself,  knew.  Why  didn't  you  tell  all  you  knew  at  the 
inquest?" 

"I  did." 

"You  didn't  tell  the  Coroner  about  those  trips  to  the 
beach.    You  didn't  tell  him  why  you  killed " 

"It's  a  lie !"  Gordon  cried.  But  the  start  he  made  raised 
the  aim  of  the  gun,  for  a  second,  and  Dick  sprang  on  him. 
He  was  taken  so  by  surprise  that  the  gun  was  wrested 
from  his  hand  before  he  knew  it,  and  he  shrank  back,  his 
courage  leaving  him,  instantly.  "You've  got  me,  Billings 
— you've  got  me.  For  God's  sake,  don't  tell  them !  I 
didn't  kill  her — I  swear  it! — I  didn't  know  she  was  here, 
until  I  came  over  that  day — I  hadn't  seen  her  in  years. — 
I  couldn't  tell  them  that  I  knew  her,  because  of  my  aunt, 
Billings. — Don't  tell  them,  for  her  sake!" 

Dick  was  between  disgust  and  pity  for  the  man,  but 
time  was  precious.  "Stop  begging!  I  don't  think  you 
have  the  nerve  to  kill  anything.  I'll  not  tell,  unless  I 
have  to.  Now,  listen  to  me — if  you  can.  There  are  just 
two  of  us  here  to  fight.     If  you  have  any  backbone  left 
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in  you,  jump  in  your  car  and  drive  like  hell  to  the  village 
for  help." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Dick  dashed  out  of 
the  door,  and  down  the  drive  to  the  road.  For  a  moment, 
he  was  undecided  which  direction  to  take,  then,  figuring 
that  since  Margaret  had  seen  him  on  the  road  to  the  west, 
she  might  also  have  seen  him  at  the  boat  house,  he 
ran  in  its  direction.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he-heard 
a  car  come  speeding  from  the  drive,  and  saw  its  lights 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  Gordon  had  gone, 
whether  for  help  or  to  get  away,  he  didn't  know  and  cared 
less,  for  nothing  mattered  now  save  Margaret.  It  was  a 
single-handed  battle  against  darkness  and  whatever  else 
— remained  to  be  seen.  He  felt  peculiarly  alone,  almost 
helpless,  as  one  feels  in  a  dream,  when  he  is  running 
through  a  grey-black  fog.  The  knowledge  of  the  gun 
in  his  pocket  gave  him  courage,  and  he  pushed  on. 

Why  should  he  expect  the  worst,  he  thought.  It  might 
be  that  she  had  merely  slipped  in  the  darkness,  and 
sprained  her  ankle.  He  slackened  his  pace  in  order  not  to 
pass  her,  should  she  have  fallen  by  the  road. 

At  last  he  knew  that  he  was  by  the  old  boat  house, 
yet  there  had  been  no  sign  of  her.  Throwing  caution  to 
the  winds,  he  called  her  name — quietly  at  first,  and  then 
with  a  sharp,  insistent  call.  His  voice  seemed  to  lose 
itself  in  darkness  and  rain,  and  fade  quickly  away. 

Stumbling  and  slipping,  he  made  his  way  to  the  boat 
house,  and  drawing  his  gun,  threw  the  door  open. 

"Margaret " 

There  was  no  answer. 

Fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he  found  matches.     The  first 
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was  damp  and  refused  to  light,  the  second  sputtered,  came 
to  a  flame,  and  revealed  an  empty  room.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, the  other  room  proved  to  be  just  as  he  had  left  it. 

Again,  he  came  back  to  the  road.  By  now  he  wsls 
filled  with  a  sense  of  loss  which  gripped  and  tightened  at 
his  throat.  He  hurried  along  the  road  for  a  short  distance, 
but  something  forced  him  to  stop  and  retrace  his  steps. 
It  was  a  compelling  sense  of  having  passed  her,  and  had 
come  to  him  so  strongly,  that  it  was  with  surprise  that  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  without  finding  her — surprise 
mixed  with  relief,  for,  although  he  was  frantic  in  his 
eagerness,  he  almost  dreaded  to  know  the  truth.  This 
locality  had  disclosed  one  gruesome  secret — he  shuddered 
for  fear  it  held  another. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped.  Thinking  his  hearing  had 
played  a  trick  on  him,  he  held  his  breath,  and  stood  with 
every  sense  on  the  alert,  trying  to  determine  if  he  had 
fancied  he  had  heard  someone  sobbing.  He  proceeded 
cautiously,  lest  he  fail  to  hear  it,  should  it  come  again. 
Soon  it  was  repeated.  It  came  from  some  place  near  the 
road. 

"Margaret,"  he  called  softly. 

The  sobbing  ceased. 

"Margaret !"    This  time  he  called  louder. 

Not  thirty  feet  ahead  of  where  he  stood,  a  figure  darted 
out,  and  ran  up  the  road.  He  caught  the  swing  of  a  dark 
cape. 

"Margaret — don't  run  away! — Margaret!     It's  Dick!" 

The  sounds  of  her  footsteps,  splashing  through  the  mud 
and  water,  were  dying  away. 

It  stung  that  she  should  have  run  from  him.     Then, 
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it  came  to  him  that  she  was  crying  before  he  called  and  he 
knew  that  she  had  been  too  terrified  to  know  who  he  was, 
so  ran  after  her. 

Nothing  but  abject  terror  could  have  made  a  woman 
run  as  she  did.  He  was  frightening  her  more  by  running 
after  her,  and  his  heart  bled,  but  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do.  Her  breath  was  coming  in  labored,  hysterical 
gasps.  They  had  reached  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  the 
grounds,  before  he  was  close  enough  to  grasp  her.  At  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  she  stumbled  and  fell  headlong  onto 
the  long  grass  by  the  side  of  the  wall.  He  almost  fell  at 
the  same  time,  but  caught  himself,  and  bent  tenderly  over 
hen 

"Margaret,  don't  be  frightened,"  he  begged.  "It's  Dick. 
I've  come  to  help  you." 

Then  a  remarkable  change  took  place.  What  had 
looked  to  him  like  a  cape,  was,  in  reality,  a  long  skirted 
coat.  The  woman  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  stared 
wildly  up  at  him — and  he  saw  that  she  was  Mrs.  Brophy. 

He  had  an  insane  desire  to  laugh,  to  laugh  idiotically. 
Before  this,  he  had  felt  close  to  madness — he  thought  it 
had  come  to  him  now. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Staunton !— Oh,  thank  God,— it's  Mr. 
Staunton !  Thank  God  I've  found  someone — at  last," 
she  gasped. 

*Tf  she  can  talk,  then  I'm  not  mad,"  Dick  thought. 

"Where's  Mr.  McGill?"  she  cried,  pleadingly,  and 
staggered  to  her   feet. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  too  amazed  to 
realize  that  he  had  never  heard  the  name  before. 
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"Oh,  help  me — find  him — Something  terrible  is  going 
to  happen  to  him." 

"Mrs.  Brophy, — what  are  you  doing  out  here!"  he 
exclaimed. 

She  made  a  violent  effort  to  control  herself,  but  her 
voice  shook  with  sobs. 

"Oh, — I — know  I  shouldn't  have  come, — but  I  had  to. 
— You'll  help  me — won't  you?  That's  one  reason  why  I 
came — you  said  you  were  coming  here.  Tom — Mr. 
McGill  comes  here  too — that's  why  I  hate  it  so.  (She 
shuddered)  I  loaned  him  a  lot  of  money,  and  after  I  did, 
I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  He  was  to  bring  it  right 
back — but  he  didn't.  Then  I  read  about  the  murder  out 
here  and  the  robbery, — and  I  don't  know — I  got  so  wor- 
ried. I  thought  maybe — Oh,  my  God,  what  am  I  saying ! 
— I  wanted  to  find  him,  and  get  my  money  back.  I  thought 
you  might  help  me,  too — but  the  chauffeur's  name  was 
Billings,  who  testified.  That  ain't  you,  is  it?  I  came  out 
to  Cove  Haven,  and  tried  to  find  someone  who  knew  him 
of  you,  but  no  one  did. — Tonight,  I  was  in  the  hotel,  and 
heard  some  men  talking — they  didn't  know  I  was  there. 
One  of  them  said,  'We'll  get  McGill  tonight!'  and  said 
something  about  the  Middleworth  place.  I  decided  he  was 
there,  and  got  a  car  to  drive  me  out,  but  the  man  would 
only  take  me  part  way,  and — and  I've  been  running  along 
the  road  ever  since." 

"My  God !"  was  all  Dick  could  say. 

"I  saw  a  man  on  the  road,  near  where  you  ran  after 
me,  and  I  went  towards  him — I  wanted  to  ask  him  where 
to  go,  but  he  went  into  a  gully,  like.     I  thought  he  hadn't 
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seen  me,  and  I  started  after  him.  Then  someone  else  ran 
towards  me.  I  was  afraid  by  then,  and  ran  away.  He  lost 
me  in  the  trees." 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  a  girl  running  along  the 
road?" 

"No,  I  only  saw  the  two  men,  and  then  you.  Once  I 
thought  I  heard  someone  call,  'Dick'  but  I'm  not  sure, — 
I  didn't  see  anything." 

"That  was  Margaret !"  Dick  cried.  Forgetting  about 
Mrs.  Brophy,  he  started  to  run  back,  but  she  called  him. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  leave  me  alone." 

He  stopped,  and  returned,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"Here,  you  go  up  to  the  house,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

"What  house?" 

"Road  End !  The  place  you  were  hunting.  The  side 
door  is  unlocked — if  you  can  find  anyone,  tell  them  that  I 
sent  you,  but  remember  that  they  call  me  Billings,  there. 
Don't  forget  that,  or  they  won't  let  you  in." 

He  helped  her  to  the  gate,  and  was  about  to  leave  her, 
when  they  heard  a  car  speeding  along  the  road  from  the 
direction  of  the  town. 

"Gordon  did  go  for  help,"  Dick  cried,  triumphantly. 

The  lights  of  the  car  threw  everything  into  a  weird 
rehef. 

Suddenly,  he  saw  that  the  car  was  not  going  to  stop, 
and  he  drew  Mrs.  Brophy  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
It  careened  past  them,  and  turned  the  bend.  A  moment 
later,  their  blood  ran  cold,  as  the  piercing  scream  of  a 
woman  came  to  them.  They  waited  tensely.  The  sound 
of  the  motor  was  growing  fainter.  Soon  it  stopped 
abruptly. 
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"Get  up  to  the  house,  and  stay  there,"  Dick  cried,  and 
was  off  down  the  road. 

Taking  the  sound  of  the  motor  as  a  guide,  he  figured 
that  the  car  had  stopped  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  It 
might  have  gone  as  far  as  the  boat  house,  but  he  didn't 
think  so.  The  woman's  scream  still  rang  in  his  ears — he 
never  would  forget  the  terror  in  it.  He  took  the  gun  from 
his  pocket,  and  ran  as  quietly  as  possible,  hoping  to  take 
whoever  might  be  there  by  surprise. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
car.  Picking  his  way  along  the  side  of  the  road,  so  that 
his  footsteps  would  be  muffled  in  the  long  grass,  he  kept 
on,  slowly  now,  lest  he  fall  into  a  trap.  Still  there  was  no 
car.  It  couldn't  have  gone  off  the  road  and  into  the  water, 
for  then  there  would  have  been  a  crash.  The  motor  had 
stopped  as  if  it  had  been  shut  off,  and  since  then,  not  a 
sound.  Nor  was  there  any  sound  now,  except  the  wind 
and  the  soft  lapping  of  the  waves. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Dick  stumbled.  Another  few  steps 
and  he  stumbled  again.  He  would  not  have  been  surprised 
at  the  first,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  the  second.  Look- 
ing closely  he  found  that  the  ground  was  torn  up,  as  if  a 
car  had  been  violently  swerved  from  the  road.  He  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  with  extreme  caution,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  for  fear  of  discovery. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  water's  edge  from  here.  He  knew, 
because  he  had  explored  the  locality  at  dusk.  In  fact,  it 
was  close  to  the  cove  where  he  had  seen  the 

In  the  darkness,  he  almost  ran  into  the  car.  He  stood 
stock  still,  for  what  seemed  an  eternity.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  but  the  wind  in  the  trees  shook  the  water  from  the 
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leaves,  and  he  could  hear  the  drops  as  they  struck  the  top 
of  the  car.  Certain  that  there  was  no  one  near,  he  went 
stealthily  around  and  saw  that  the  car  had  been  abandoned. 
Where  were  its  occupants,  and  what  had  become  of  the 
woman  ? 

Dick  started  to  step  forward,  to  look  in  front  of  the 
car,  when  his  foot  struck  a  light  object.  It  fell  a  few  feet 
ahead.  Warily,  he  felt  on  the  ground,  until  his  hand  came 
upon  something  that  felt  like  wet  silk,  and  he  discovered 
that  it  was  a  woman's  hat.  He  thought  of  Margaret, 
but  no,  this  didn't  seem  like  the  hat  he  had  seen  her  wear. 
He  stood  up  to  examine  it  closely,  and  found  that  it  was 
peculiarly  weighted — something  was  pinned  in  its  crown. 
When  he  tore  open  the  lining,  he  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise, 
and  let  the  hat  fall,  for  he  held  in  his  hand,  what  he  in- 
stinctively knew,  was  Miss  Middleworth's  necklace. 

The  next  instant,  a  slight  turn  in  the  road  brought  the 
lights  of  a  motor  car  on  him.  He  jumped  back  to  escape 
discovery,  but  the  car  stopped,  keeping  him  in  the  flood  of 
light.  Quickly  shoving  the  necklace  in  his  pocket,  Dick 
endeavored  to  reach  the  thicket.  A  voice  commanded : 
"Halt !  Hold  up  your  hands !"  The  searchlight  of  the 
car  was  full  on  him.  He  turned,  and  saw  that  three  men, 
with  drawn  guns,  were  running  toward  him. 
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Dick  waited  in  an  agony  of  uncertainty.  There  was 
something  pecuharly  suppressed  about  the  movements  of 
the  men.  The  command  to  halt  had  been  given  in  a  voice 
that  he  felt  was  intended  to  carry  to  no  one  but  himself, 
and  no  other  words  had  been  spoken.  The  sound  of  the 
motor  had  stopped. 

If  they  were  enemies,  he  was  lost.  Not  that  it  mat- 
tered about  himself,  especially  if  Margaret  were  gone, 
but  he  was  the  last  remaining  protection  for  those  at  the 
house.  If  they  were  officers,  then  help  had  arrived  at 
last;  yet  the  car  had  come  from  the  opposite  direction. 
They  would  never  have  come  the  long  way  around. 

The  instant  the  men  reached  him,  the  lights  of  the  car 
and  the  spot  were  turned  off,  and  they  were  in  sudden, 
total  darkness,  but  he  felt  the  pressure  of  a  gun  thrust 
against  his  ribs.  Something  told  him  that  the  gun  would 
not  be  used — if  they  were  going  to  kill  him,  it  would  be 
by  a  blow  or  a  knife  thrust.  He  wondered  which  it 
would  be. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  was  frisked,  and  the  gun 
taken  from  him.  They  missed  the  necklace;  they  seemed 
in  too  much  haste  to  trouble  about  anything  except  dis- 
arming him.    A  moment  later,  a  fourth  man  joined  them. 

"Are  you  the  only  one  on  guard?"  he  asked,  sharply, 
but  in  a  low  voice. 
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Dick  recognized  the  voice  as  the  one  that  had  given  the 
command  to  halt.  "On  guard?"  he  answered,  perplexedly, 
"I  don't  understand.  ..." 

"Yes  you  do.  It  will  go  easier  with  you,  if  you  tell 
what  you  know.     How  many  are  there  of  you?" 

Dick  was  seized  with  the  hope  that  they  were  officers. 
"If  you  fellows  are  from  Cove  Haven,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"I'm  the  Middleworth  chauffeur,  and  I'm  the  one  who 
sent  for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sent  for  us?"  the  man  broke  in, 
sarcastically.  "We  can't  fool  around  with  him.  Here, 
Steve,"  he  said  to  the  man  holding  the  gun,  "take  him  to 
the  car  and  let  him  have  it,  if  he  tries  to  get  away." 

The  man  gave  the  gun  a  jab  that  made  Dick  wince, 
and  before  he  could  say  more,  the  others  had  scattered, 
at  a  signal,  and  he  was  being  prodded  toward  the  car. 

Things  were  happening  too  fast  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Despair  came  over  him;  he  cursed,  silently, 
at  his  helplessness.  Margaret,  where  was  she  ?  He  hoped 
against  hope  that  she  had,  in  some  way,  safely  reached  the 
house.  If  he  could  only  make  a  dash  for  it,  and  warn 
them.     Perhaps  it  was  too  late.  .  .  . 

Step  by  step  Dick's  state  of  mind  had  been  matched 
by  Mary's.  To  begin  with,  nothing  but  a  supreme  sense 
of  duty  to  her  mistress  had  kept  her  in  the  house.  She 
was  torn  between  it,  and  her  fears  for  Margaret.  As 
time  passed,  and  Margaret  did  not  return,  and  no  word 
came  from  Dick,  she  was  like  one  bereft.  One  minute, 
she  was  in  Miss  Middleworth's  bedroom,  the  next,  she 
was  down  stairs,  opening  the  outer  doors,  peering  and 
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listening  intently,  relocking  them,  and  then  back  to  her 
mistress  again. 

Nothing  that  was  done  pleased  Miss  Middleworth.  She 
would  not  go  to  bed,  and  insisted  upon  remaining  propped 
up  on  a  chaise  longue,  sneezing  and  complaining  that  she 
was  cold.  She  refused  the  medicines  and  the  hot  drink; 
complained  bitterly  because  Margaret  would  not  come  up 
stairs,  and  was  only  half  satisfied  with  Mary's  excuses  for 
her.  Finally,  not  able  to  think  of  anything  else,  she  de- 
manded that  Dr.  Standish  be  sent  for. 

Mary,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go  down  stairs,  rushed 
to  the  'phone,  and  was  seized  with  a  new  heart-quake, 
when  she  discovered  that  it  was  dead — she  was  indeed 
cut  off  from  assistance.  However,  she  bravely  returned 
and  said  that  the  doctor  would  come.  She  felt  that  her 
chief  duty  lay  in  keeping  her  mistress  in  her  present  state 
of  "blessed  ignorance."  She,  herself,  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  too  much  knowledge  of  what  she 
didn't  know.  Her  fears  of  what  might  be  going  on  out- 
side, made  her  forget  to  be  afraid  of  the  house,  and 
what  she  knew  was  in  it. 

"Mary,  will  you  come  away  from  that  window !  You've 
been  to  every  window  in  the  room  a  dozen  times.  What's 
wrong  with  you?"  Miss  Middleworth  complained.  "I 
don't  understand  why  Margaret  doesn't  come.  You  told 
her  I  was  ill,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  mum — I  didn't  mintion  it." 

"You  said  you  did.    Why  didn't  you  ?" 

"Well, she's  gone  out — fer  a walk — with  Mr. 

Gordon." 

"In  this  rain?     Have  they  lost  their  minds?" 
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"I  think  so,  mum." 

"There's  something  the  matter,  here,  Mary.     You're 
keeping  something  from  me.     I'll  know  what  it  is,  or — 


The  door  bell  down  stairs  rang  violently. 

Mary  was  beside  herself  by  this  time.  "There's  nothin' 
wrong,  I  tell  ye  I" 

"Mary,  the  bell's  ringing.  I'm  going  down,  myself, 
and  see  who  it  is." 

Faced  with  this  contingency,  Mary  did  a  remarkable 
thing;  she  stood  belligerently  over  her  mistress  :  "Ye'U  do 
nothin'  of  the  kind,  ye'll  drink  this  drink,  take  this  pillet, 
and  go  to  bed  like  a  deacent  woman,  or  me  hat's  on,  an' 
I'm  gone!" 

Miss  Middleworth  was  too  dum founded  to  remon- 
strate. She  drank  the  ill-tasting  stuff  to  the  last  drop,  and 
swallowed  two  capsules  of  quinine,  before  she  knew  it. 

The  bell  had  stopped  ringing  by  the  time  Mary  reached 
the  library.  She  was  undecided  whether  to  see  if  the 
person  were  still  there,  or  let  well  enough  alone,  when  it 
sounded  as  though  someone  were  beating  against  the 
door  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Tiptoeing  close,  she 
could  hear  sobbing.  Her  one  thought  was  that  Margaret 
had  come  back,  and  with  a  cry,  she  unlocked  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

A  strange  woman  with  rain-soaked  clothes,  and  wide 
staring  eyes,  faced  her.  Mary  slammed  the  door  to,  with 
a  gasp  of  terror. 

"Let  me  in oh,  please, let  me  in,"  the  woman 

pleaded. 

"Who  the  divil  are  ye?"  Mary  asked,  apprehensively. 
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"I'm  Mrs.  Brophy.    Mr. Billings  said  I  could  come 

in." 

"Did  Dickie  send  ye?" 

"Yes,  he  said  you'd  let  me  in,"  the  voice  moaned. 

The  door  was  open  in  an  instant,  and  although  the 
woman  did  not  look  prepossessing,  Mary  downed  her 
fears,  and  helped  her  in,  because  she  came  from  Dick. 

"Whin  did  ye  see  him?"  she  asked,  eagerly.  "Was  he 
all  right?" 

The  woman  swayed,  and  was  about  to  fall,  but  caught 

herself.     "Just  a  little  while  ago on  the  road — .     He 

told  me  to  come  here." 

"Was  Margaret  with  him?"  Mary  cried. 

"No  one  was  with  him — .    He's  gone  to  look  for  some 

one .    Do  you  know  Mr.  McGill  ?    Oh,  let  me 

sit  down,  or  I'll I'll ."     She  staggered  to  the 

davenport,  and  sat  hunched  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Mary  eyed  her  suspiciously,  as  she  poked  the  fire  to  a 
brighter  blaze. 

"Say,  it  isn't  daft,  in  the  head  ye  are,  is  it? —  We've 
got  enough  trouble  around  here,  without  yer  comin'  in 
daft." 

"No — I  don't  think  so."  She  let  her  head  rest  on  the 
arm  of  the  davenport,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

Mary  decided  she  was  asleep.  "Shure,  an'  if  I  I'ave 
her  here,  she's  liable  to  start  up  an'  be  murderin'  some- 
one," she  mumbled. 

"No, — you  can  leave  me  alone. —  I  won't  hurt  any- 
thing.—     I've  got  to  go  on  pretty  soon. I've  got 

to  find  Mr.  McGill." 

Miss   Middleworth's  bell   rang,   then,   and  Mary,   al- 
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though  she  was  not  encouraged  by  the  woman's  words, 
knew  that  she  must  answer  it,  or  her  mistress  would  come 
down.  From  then  on,  she  had  grave  doubts  whether 
her  duty  lay  up  or  down  stairs,  until  the  awful  knocking 
started  on  three  doors  at  once,  and  from  some  direction 
a  gun  was  discharged. 

The  situation  by  the  road  had  reached  a  crisis.  Dick 
had  been  forced  into  the  car,  and  the  man,  called  Steve, 
stood  on  the  running-board,  covering  him.  Dick  tried 
desperately  to  draw  him  out,  and  find  what  it  was  all 
about.    He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

Two  cars,  loaded  with  men,  came  speeding  along. 
One  stopped,  and  after  a  few  short  words,  in  an  under- 
tone, the  men  ran  toward  the  water ;  the  other  car  passed 
them  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  working  out  of  some  well  rehearsed  plan. 

Dick  couldn't  stand  the  suspense.  "For  God's  sake," 
he  cried,  "are  you  fellows  officers,  or " 

A  shot  sounded,  unmistakably  from  the  direction  of 
the  house.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  rush  of  some 
kind,  down  by  the  water.  The  man's  attention  was  di- 
verted by  it,  and  Dick  gave  his  gun  hand  a  blow,  and 
caught  him  a  clip  under  the  chin.  The  man  fell  and  by 
the  time  he  had  regained  his  feet,  Dick  was  out  of  the  car, 
and  running  for  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
The  man  fired,  and  ran  after  him. 

Dick  crouched  in  the  thick  undergrowth — he  didn't 
dare  make  a  dash  across  the  open  meadow,  for  fear  of 
being  shot.  He  could  hear  the  man  crashing  through  the 
bushes,  hunting  him.     After  a  little  the  sound  ceased, 
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and  he  heard  him  run  toward  the  car,  cursing.  Dick 
waited,  and  then,  crawHng  as  quietly  as  possible,  finally- 
reached  the  meadow,  and  ran  for  the  house,  crouching 
low,  lest  he  be  seen. 

The  knocking  at  the  house  came  so  suddenly,  that  it 
gave  the  impression  of  an  assault  by  an  army  intent  upon 
its  destruction, 

Mary  was  halfway  down  the  stairs,  when  it  began. 
She  screamed  and  gripped  the  banister.  Mrs.  Brophy 
screamed  and  crouched  on  the  davenport. 

Voices  outside  shouted  commands  which  were  drowned 
by  the  din.  A  thudding  sounded,  as  shoulders  were 
jammed  against  the  doors,  and,  although  the  stout  old 
doors  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  hall  held  firm,  the 
Ubrary  door  began  to  strain  and  crack  under  the  force  of 
the  onslaught. 

Mary  started  for  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  then,  in 
a  delirium  of  fear,  distractedly  turned  around  and  around 
in  the  center  of  the  hall. 

At  last,  the  lock  on  the  library  door  gave  way,  and  it 
flew  open  with  a  crash.  Four  men  stumbled  into  the 
room,  guns  leveled,  ready  to  shoot  their  way  into  the 
house. 

"Open  up  in  the  name  of  the  Law !"  their  leader  cried. 

Rage  suddenly  overcame  Mary's  fear,  and  she  rushed 
into  the  library  like  a  wild  cat.  "The  divil  scald  ye  fer 
a  gang  of  thievin',  murderin'  hellions !"  she  raged. 

"Open  up  in  the  name  of  the  Law !"  he  roared  again. 

"Open  up  in  the  name  o'  the  Law?"  she  yelled,  at  the 
top  of  her  lungs,  "Yer  in,  an'  be  damned  to  ye!    It's  the 
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law  ye'll  git   fer  breakin'   in  the  doors  o'   God   fearin' 
folks !" 

He  was  temporarily  arrested  by  her  fury. 

She  recognized  him  as  the  big  fellow  who  had  come  the 
night  before,  searching  for  the  wounded  man,  and  hated 
him  the  more  for  it. 

One  of  the  others  spied  Mrs.  Brophy  on  the  couch, 
and  cried :     "Look,  Bill,  it's  the  strange  woman  who's 

been  hangin'  around  town.     What  are  you  doing 

here?"  he  said,  threateningly  toward  her. 

"I'm  looking — for — Mr.  McGill,"  she  sobbed. 

"That's  the  guy  we  want,"  Bill  shouted,  "him  and 
the  rest  of  'em.  The  place  is  surrounded,  so  they  might 
as  well  surrender." 

"There's  no  Mr.  McGill  here,  an'  never  wuz !  There's 
no  wan  here,  but  three  delinceless  auld  wimen,  as  '11  be  no 
good  to  ye.  If  it's  the  Law  ye  are,  shoot  open  the  bolts 
on  thim  hall  doors  before  the  blackguards  do  'em  harm." 

They  rushed  into  the  hall,  Mary  following.  Soon  the 
doors  were  open  and  the  place  seemed  to  swarm  with 
armed  men. 

One  of  the  new-comers  took  command.  "What  did 
you  find?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"Nothin',  yet,  Chief,  exceptin'  two  women,"  Bill  an- 
swered, breathlessly. 

"They're  here,  and  we'll  get  'em,  this  time,  the  chief 
exclaimed,  positively.  "What's  in  there?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  sitting  room. 

Mary's  face  lighted  with  a  grim  hope.  She  stalked 
to  the  doors  and  unlocked  them. 

"Go  in,"  she  cried.     "It's  a  fine  room  fer  the  likes  of 
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yez!"  and  waited,  tensely,  while  they  searched  it.  Her 
heart  sank,  when  they  returned. 

Three  men  hurried  in  from  the  dining  room.  "Nothin' 
in  the  back  of  the  house,  Chief,"  one  of  them  reported. 

"Then,  we'll  go  upstairs !" 

With  a  cry  Mary  pushed  him  aside,  ran  a  few  steps 
up  the  stairs,  and  turned  on  him  fiercely. 

"Ye'll  not  put  wan  foot  on  these  stairs,  with  herself  as 
sick  as  she  is  up  there." 

He  laughed,  derisively.    "Come  on,  men,"  he  cried. 

There  was  a  surge  forward.  Then,  as  if  on  cue,  they 
stopped,  and  stared  past  Mary. 

Miss  Middleworth  holding  Sophia  to  her  breast,  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs  and  stood  facing  them. 
There  was  something  so  imposingly  regal  about  her,  that 
it  held  them.  The  stately  deliberation  with  which  she  ap- 
peared, the  elegant  flow  of  her  soft,  pink  negligee,  her 
white  hair,  piled  high  on  her  head,  commanded  respect, 
and  they  fell  back. 

Mary  gave  an  agonized  cry  when  she  saw  her. 

The  cry  startled  Sophia.  She  looked  around,  saw  the 
men,  and,  with  an  unearthly  yowl,  climbed  Miss  Middle- 
worth's  shoulder,  and  disappeared. 

Miss  Middleworth  clutched  futilly  at  the  vacated 
shoulder,  but  made  no  further  effort  to  recall  the  cat. 
She  surveyed  the  scene  below,  with  a  cold  disdain,  which 
had  an  odd  indefiniteness  to  it.  At  last  her  gaze  rested 
upon  Mary,  and  keeping  one  hand  on  the  banister,  she 
took  a  few  measured  steps  down  toward  her. 

Mary  watched  her,  fascinatedly.  She  saw,  with 
anguish,  that  her  mistress  was  looking  at  her,  but  not 
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focusing  on  her.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  toddy 
she  had  given  her,  and  groaned  aloud. 

A  vacuous  smile  had  come  over  Miss  Middleworth's 
face.  "What  is  the — meaning — of  the  diffi — cu — ulty?" 
she  said,  having  trouble  with  the  smile.     "Mary, — I  feel 

so peculiar."       Drawing     herself     up,     she     looked 

jerkily  around,  then,  feeling  that  something  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  with  growing  indignation,  she  descended  to 
within  two  steps  of  the  bottom.  "What  are  you  doing  in 
my  house!"  she  commanded. 

They  continued  to  stare  at  her,  speechlessly. 

A  doubt  crept  into  her  mind.     "These  are  men?  

This  is  my  house, — isn't  it?"  she  asked  vaguely  of  Mary. 
But  that  did  not  worry  her  long;  she  didn't  even  wait 
for  an  answer,  but  commenced  fanning  her  face,  limply, 
with  her  free  hand.  "Whew, — but  it's  warm."  The 
heat  seemed  to  become  oppressive.  "My  G-G — God,  but 
it's  hot !"  The  words  had  hardly  left  her  when  she  caught 
herself,  and  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth.  "Oh, — 
how  hot did  I  say  it  was  !" 

Mary  was  weeping  bitterly.     "That's  all  right,  mum." 

But  the  shock.  Miss  Middleworth  had  given  herself, 
threw  her  slightly  off  balance.  She  gripped  the  banister 
again,  endeavored  to  regain  her  dignity,  and  failing,  tried 
to  cover  it  with  a  smile. 

"Why,  she's  drunk !"  one  of  the  men  gasped. 

"I'm  what?" 

"Yer  drunk,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  yu." 

"Mebbe  she's  the  queen  of  the  bootleggers,"  one  of 
them  laughed,  and  a  roar  went  up  from  them  all. 

"You're  a  low,  impertinent  wretch,"  Miss  Middleworth 
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cried.     "Get  them  out  of  my  house ! Get  them  out  of 

my  house !"  Turning  and  waving  her  arms  frantically  in 
the  air,  she  tried  to  run  up  stairs,  but  only  managed  to 
treadmill  three  steps,  where  Mary  caught  her,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  falling. 

"Wait  a  minute  there.  Madam,"  the  Chief  called. 
"You  might  as  well  come  clean.  Take  up  your  slack, 
and  tell  us  where  you've  got  your  stuff." 

"My  stuff,"  she  wailed,  clinging  to  Mary.     "Let  me 

go  before  they  insult  me  more. — I  never  was  so .   My 

stuff?  What  do  they  mean,  'my  stuff?'  "  She  stopped 
in  a  panic,  as  he  came  up  to  them. 

"Listen  here,"  he  said,  threateningly,  "we  got  the  goods 
on  you — your  last  chauffeur  turned  the  evidence — so  don't 
try  to  pull  the  innocent  gag.  You  know  I  mean  likker. 
The  place  is  full  of  it,  and  so  are  you!" 

"Oh, — you're   a   brute, you're   a   beast, you're 

a you're Do  you  know  that  you  are  speaking  to 

Miss  Caroline  Middleworthf" 

"I  don't  care  if  you  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  you're  goin' 
to  stop  breakin'  the  law." 

Miss  Middleworth  and  Mary  nearly  fainted  together. 
They  were  prevented  by  a  noise  from  behind,  and  if 
possible,  their  stupefied  terror  was  augmented,  as  several 
men  ran  down  from  upstairs. 

"We  slipped  around  the  back  way.  Chief,  There's  no 
one  up  there." 

"Damn  it  all,  they  can't  have  given  us  the  slip !  Here, 
I  want  to  take  another  look  into  that  side  room  that 
they  had  locked.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  much  the  first 
time.     Light  the  lamps  in  there,  you  fellows. Bring 
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the  women  along,"  he  called  back.     "We  can't  let  them 
slip  out  on  us." 

Mary  and  Miss  Middleworth  were  forced  into  the  sit- 
ting room  and  made  to  sit  down.  To  their  befuddled 
senses  there  were  hundreds  of  men  in  the  house  tearing 
everything  to  pieces. 

Suddenly,  everyone  stopped  and  listened.  The  sound 
of  strangely  muffled  shots  came  to  them,  and  voices  curs- 
ing inaudibly,  yet  close  at  hand,  like  some  unbelievable 
phenomena. 

Then  Miss  Middleworth  screamed. 

It  started  tremblingly,  and  ended  in  a  piercing  "YAH- 
H-H"  that  was  blood  curdling. 

They  all  gave  a  startled  look  in  her  direction.  She  was 
deathly  pale,  her  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  the  old  fire-place, 
where  she  had  seen  one  end  of  its  solid  side  begin  to  open, 
slowly. 

A  man  leaped  through  the  opening  and  fired  twice.  His 
fire  was  returned.  He  fell,  and  from  then,  pandemonium 
broke  loose. 

The  noise  of  shouts,  and  of  guns,  came  through  the 
dim,  smoking  opening.  The  men  in  the  room  made  a 
rush  for  it,  just  as  a  surge  started  up  from  beneath.  There 
were  shots  outside  the  house,  and  uniformed  officers 
dashed  through  the  front  door. 

At  the  height  of  the  tumult,  Miss  Middleworth  and 
Mary  vaguely  knew  that  someone  was  pushing  them  out 
of  the  room.  The  next  they  were  conscious  of,  was  that 
they  were  in  the  dining  room,  and  Dick  was  closing  the 
door. 

"Where's  Margaret?"  he  cried. 
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"She  ain't  come  back,"  Mary  gasped.  "Oh,  God  in 
Heaven — God  in  Heaven!" 

"You're  safe  here, — the  officers  have  come."  And 
then  he  was  gone. 

Dick  ran  back  to  the  sitting  room.  It  was  almost  empty, 
but  in  the  excitement,  no  one  noticed  him.  He  saw  a 
man  lying  dead,  a  few  feet  from  the  opening  of  the  fire- 
place. A  revolver  lay  near  him,  and  Dick  snatched  it 
up,  dived  through  the  opening,  and  ran  half  way  down  a 
short  flight  of  stairs. 

Two  electric  bulbs,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  shed  a 
dim  light  through  the  smoke.  However,  it  was  enough 
for  him  to  see  that  the  cellar  was  as  large  as  the  room 
above,  and  was  piled  high  with  boxes  and  barrels,  some 
of  which  had  been  used  as  barricades.  The  strong  fumes 
of  spilled  alcohol,  mixed  with  the  smell  of  powder  smoke. 
The  fight  was  almost  over,  but  there  was  still  a  din  of 
shouting,  mingled  with  groans  and  curses.  Dick  watched 
in  a  daze,  as  some  sort  of  order  grew  out  of  the  confusion, 
and  the  officers  started  five  handcuffed  men  toward  the 
stairs  .  .  .  Margaret  was  not  there,  nor  could  he  see 
Spence.  He  came  up  into  the  sitting  room,  and  waited, 
tensely,  hoping  that  he  had  missed  seeing  them  in  the 
fumid  light  below. 

One  by  one  the  prisoners  were  pushed  into  the  room. 
Some  of  them  were  wounded,  and  the  officers,  com- 
menced, none  too  gently,  to  bind  their  wounds.  Someone 
said  an  ambulance  had  been  sent  for.  Behind  him,  Dick 
could  hear  Miss  Middleworth  asking,  tearfully,  if  it  were 
all  over,  and  being  assured  by  one  of  the  officers,  that  it 
was;  but  Dick's  eyes  never  left  the  opening,  as  he  watched 
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each  form  emerge  into  the  light.  At  last  they  carried  up 
an  unconscious  man,  a  small  fellow,  whose  pasty  face 
was  made  more  ghastly  from  the  loss  of  blood,  con- 
trasted as  it  was  with  a  thick  mop  of  jet  black  hair.  It 
flashed  to  Dick's  mind,  that  he  was  the  one  Danny  had 
seen  in  the  hall  above.  They  laid  him  on  the  old  hair- 
cloth sofa. 

Mary  remembered  the  other  wounded  man. 

"It's  no  good  puttin'  him  there,"  she  cried,  "he  won't 
stay." 

No  one  else  was  coming  up,  and  Dick's  slender  hope 
faded.     In  desperation,  he  turned  to  the  Chief: 

"That  isn't  all?  It  can't  be!  Miss  Middleworth's 
niece — Detective  Spence — they've  not  been  found.  For 
God's  sake,  look  again !" 

The  Chief  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  lost 
his  reason.  Receiving  this  blank  response,  Dick  ran  to 
the  opening  to  make  the  search  himself. 

There  were  shouts  of :  "Stop  him !" — "That's  one  of 
the  gang !"  and  before  he  reached  the  fire-place,  he  was 
attacked  from  all  sides.  He  fought  like  a  wild  man ;  in  an 
insane  fury,  he  saw  the  men  enleagued  to  keep  him  away 
from  Margaret ;  but  it  was  to  no  avail,  numbers  told,  and 
he  was  thrown  to  the  floor.  Even  through  the  melee,  he 
could  hear  them  shouting  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  es- 
caped from  them  down  by  the  bay.  Finally,  he  almost 
lost  consciousness,  and  then,  he  was  dragged  to  his  feet 
and  held  up,  groggy  and  numb  with  hopelessness. 

The  order  was  given  to  search  him.  It  conveyed  noth- 
ing to  him,  until  someone  cried : 

"My  God! — He's  got  the  Middleworth  necklace!" 
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He  stared  dumbly  at  the  thing,  as  it  was  held  up  in 
front  of  him.  Miss  Middleworth  cried  out  in  amazement, 
and  started  forward.  Mary  shrank  back,  her  trust  in 
him  turned  to  a  gall  of  disappointment.  For  a  moment 
there  was  intense  silence,  during  which,  he  faced  their 
accusing  eyes. 

"How  did  you  come  by  this?" 

The  irony  of  it  hit  him,  dully.  Ever)^hing  that  had 
happened,  or  that  he  had  done,  had  been  diabolically 
planned  for  this  moment. 

"It's  no  use  my  saying — ^you  wouldn't — ^believe  it." 

"Slip  the  'cuffs'  on  him,  Bill." 

He  felt  the  steel  of  the  handcuffs  close  around  his 
wrists. 

"Well,  I  guess  this  cleans  up  the  whole  business."  the 
Chief  said,  with  keen  satisfaction.  "Start  the  prisoners 
to  the  cars." 

Before  the  order  could  be  carried  out,  a  dull  pounding 
came  to  them  from  deep  under  the  house.  They  hesi- 
tated and  listened. 

Dick  gave  a  start  of  joy.  "You  see,  I  told  you — I  told 
you.  For  God's  sake,  send  someone  down!"  He  made 
a  dash  for  the  opening. 

"Get  that  fool  back  where  he  belongs.  Give  him  a 
clout  if  he  don't  behave,"  the  Chief  roared.  "Four  of 
you  come  with  me." 

They  disappeared  down  the  opening,  and  Dick  was 
knocked  and  pushed  to  where  the  other  prisoners  were 
huddled.  The  pounding  continued,  and  then  stopped.  It 
was  followed  by  the  sound  of  heavy  blows,  and  a  crash, 
as  if  a  door  had  given  away.     After  that,  there  was  still- 
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ness,  both  below  and  in  the  room,  until  footsteps  were 
heard,  falteringly  ascending  the  stairs.  The  steps  became 
more  distinct,  a  woman's  hand  groped  in,  caught  at  the 
side  of  the  fire-place  for  support,  and  Boots  De  Laro 
staggered  into  the  room. 

Dick's  disappointment  was  so  great,  that  for  a  moment, 
he  thought  he  would  turn  sick.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
gritted  his  teeth,  in  order  to  regain  a  hold  on  himself. — 
He  heard  Mary  cry  out,  and  when  he  looked  again,  Spence 
was  helping  Margaret  through  the  opening. 

"Margaret,  where  have  you  been?"  Miss  Middleworth 
cried,  an  absurd  reproof  in  her  voice. 

Margaret  looked  at  her  aunt  in  a  daze.  Her  clothes 
were  torn,  her  hair  disheveled — she  swayed  and  leaned 
against  Spence.  The  light  seemed  to  hurt  her  eyes,  and  the 
scene  in  the  room  to  terrify  her.  She  looked  fearfully 
at  the  men  and  finally  her  eyes  met  Dick's.  They  held 
the  gaze  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  a  sob,  she  ran  to 
him,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  began  to 
cry  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Completely  engulfed  by  bewilderment  and  joy,  Dick's 
knees  threatened  to  give  way.  The  room  spun  around ;  he 
lost  all  sense  of  everything,  except  that  the  girl  he  loved 
had  her  arms  around  his  neck,  for  the  first  time — and  he 
was  handcuffed. 

During  a  short,  wonderful  moment,  they  knew  of  no 
one  else,  but  themselves.  However,  their  state  of  bliss 
lasted  just  long  enough  for  Miss  Middleworth  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  seeing  her  niece  throw  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  a  thieving  servant. 
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"Margaret!"  she  cried.  "How  could  you!  Come 
away,  you  don't  understand !  Mary — someone — take  her 
away  from  that  man.    The  poor  child's  lost  her  mind!" 

She  and  Mary  reached  Margaret,  just  as  one  of  the 
officers  was  vainly  trying  to  disengage  her  arms. 

"Margaret,"  Miss  Middleworth  cried,  distractedly, 
"you  don't  know  what  you're  doing !  This  man  is  one  of 
those  awful  criminals.  He  is  the  one  who  stole  my  neck- 
lace." 

All  the  while,  Boots  had  been  leaning  against  the  fire- 
place, too  weak  to  move,  and  too  numb  to  care  where  she 
was.  Now  and  then,  she  rubbed  her  wrists  where  the 
flesh  showed  red  from  the  rope  that  had  bound  them; 
occasionally,  her  body  shook  with  a  dry  sob.  At  the 
mention  of  the  necklace,  the  reality  of  things  seemed  to 
return  to  her.     She  looked  up  quickly,  and  stared  about. 

"My  necklace?"  .  .  .  My  necklace?"  she  repeated, 
trying  to  understand  what  she  had  heard.  Then  she  saw 
the  group  around  Dick  and  came  to  them,  falteringly. 

They  turned  to  her  with  surprise,  not  knowing  what 
to  expect. 

"Was  it  your  necklace?"  she  asked,  but  before  Miss 
Middleworth  could  control  her  astonishment  and  answer, 
Boot's  glance  had  taken  in  Dick  and  the  handcuffs.  "Oh, 
my  God — no — ^he  didn't  steal  it, — he  couldn't  have !  Tom- 
mie  McGill  took  it — not  him !  I  was  trying  to  bring  it 
back,  when  they  wouldn't  let  me. —  It  was  in  my  hat 
— and  I  lost  it." 

Dick  found  his  tongue  at  last. 

"That's  where  I  found  it — in  the  lining  of  a  woman's 
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hat.  It  was  lying  by  a  car,  down  by  the  bay,  and  just  as  I 
discovered  that  it  was  the  necklace,  the  officers  came  up, 
and  arrested  me.  I  didn't  dare  say  that  I  had  it,  because 
they  wouldn't  tell  me  that  they  were  officers." 

"Well,  he's  right  about  that,"  one  of  the  men  spoke 
up.     "We  thought  he  was  one  of  the  gang." 

"Who  the  devil  is  he,  then?"  the  Chief  asked. 

"He's  the  chauffeur,"  Spence  answered,  "but  we  don't 
know  what  else  he  is.  After  I  found  the  wires  were  cut, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  arrest  him,  when  I  came  through  here 
and  got  hit  over  the  head,  and  waked  up,  bound  and 
gagged,  in  that  hole  down  there.  Mr.  Penton  thinks 
enough  of  him  to  have  him  under  investigation." 

"Then  he  stays  just  as  he  is,"  the  Chief  said,  firmly, 
and  turning  to  Boots :  "Now,  young  lady,  you've  gotten 
yourself  in  this,  too " 

"Oh,  honest  to  Gawd,  I  didn't  steal  it !  It  was  Tommie 
McGill  took  it.  He'll  tell  you  so — ask  him — he'll  tell 
you,"  she  cried,  backing  away. 

They  were  startled  by  a  strange  hollow  voice  asking 
plaintively : 

"Where  is  —Mr.— McGill  ?" 

In  the  confusion,  Mrs.  Brophy  had  been  forgotten,  but 
now,  at  the  mention  of  McGill's  name,  she  came,  hesitat- 
ingly, through  the  big  doors  into  the  sitting  room.  She 
was  a  lonely,  mournful  figure,  as  she  came  in ;  her  square 
shoulders  bent  under  the  strain  of  the  last  few  hours,  as 
years  of  work  at  the  boarding  house  had  failed  to  do. 

"Where — is — Mr.  McGill?"  she  asked,  again. 

Involuntarily,  the  Chief's  eyes  traveled  to  a  form  on 
the  floor.    An  overcoat  had  been  thrown  over  it. 
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Boots  was  the  first  to  understand.  She  caught  her 
breath  sharply,  and  then  approached  the  body,  as  if  drawn 
to  it  by  a  dreadful  fascination. 

The  realization  came  later  to  Mrs.  Brophy,  but  when  it 
did,  she  gave  a  wailing  cry,  and  ran  to  the  body,  reaching 
it  before  Boots. 

For  a  moment,  the  women  faced  each  other  with — it — 
between  them. 

"Are  you  his — mother^-or — sister?" 

A  slight  shudder  passed  through  Mrs.  Brophy. 

"No,"  she  answered. 

"Well — anyway,"  Boots  said,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
"I  guess  you  have  a  better  right  than  me, — because  I 
didn't  really  love  him."  She  lifted  the  coat,  and  as  she 
did  so,  Mrs.  Brophy  sank  beside  McGill,  with  a  low 
moan. 

"Say,  we've  had  enough  of  this,"  the  Chief  broke  in, 
gruffly.  "Cut  out  the  sob  stuff,  and  get  this  thing  over 
with." 

"Look  a  here,"  Boots  blazed,  "keep  your  shirt  on! 
You've  had  your  innings,  and  now  it's  her  turn — an'  take 
it  from  me, — it's  comin'  to  her." 

After  a  little  she  leaned,  tenderly,  over  Mrs.  Brophy 
and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"Aw,  no,  listen  here,  dearie, — don't  let  it  break  you  all 
up.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  talk  against  the — dead,  but, 
honest,  he  wasn't  worth  the  powder — on  your  nose. 
You've  got  a  real  nice  nose,  too,  but  it's  all  shiny.  Here, 
let  me  give  it  a  dab  for  you."  She  pulled  a  powder  puff 
from  her  stocking,  and  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  laugh 
turned  into  a  half  cry.     "There  ain't  a  man  in  the  world 
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worth  it — they're  all  double-crossers.  He  double-crossed 
us  both — an'  if  I  ever  get  my  hands  on  the  guy  that  was 
big  hearted  enough  to  take  me  across  in  the  boat,  and 
then,  when  I  was  weak  and  sick,  promised  to  drive  me 
out  here,  safe  as  I'd  be  with  my  own  mother — "  Sud- 
denly, she  caught  sight  of  Scoops,  shrinking  against  the 
wall,  and  made  a  dive  for  him. 

"There  he  is — the  dirty  crook — an'  there's  the  bum 
that  drove  the  car  !    I'll  make  it  hot  for  you — you " 

Scoop's  life  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  offi- 
cers. However,  Boots  had  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone :  Mrs.  Brophy's  attention  had  been  diverted,  and 
Scoops  Stevens  had  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what  was  com- 
ing to  him. 

During  the  commotion,  consciousness  returned  to  the 
man  on  the  sofa,  and  the  clang  of  an  ambulance  was  heard 
on  the  drive. 

The  man  tossed  and  groaned,  and,  in  a  delirium, 
started  up  to  resume  the  fight,  but  sank  back  weakly,  and 
stared  wildly  around — his  eyes  clearing,  as  he  took  in  the 
situation. 

"They've  got  me,"  he  moaned,  and  began  a  whimpering 
cry  that  was  distressing  to  hear.  He  clutched  at  the  offi- 
cer near  him.  "Oh — listen — tell  me — I  ain't  goin'  to  die 
—am  I?" 

"Well,  I'd  hate  to  bet  on  you  for  a  live  one." 

"Oh — no — no — I  can't  die !"  the  poor  fellow  pleaded. 
He  searched  the  faces  around  him,  but  they  were  fore- 
boding. "Oh,  God,  no!"  he  cried.  Then,  breathlessly: 
"Listen — if  I'm  goin'  to  check — I've  got  to  come  clean. 
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...  I  can't  go  with — it — on  my  soul.  .  .  .  Get  me  a 
priest.   .  .  .     I've  got  to !" 

One  of  the  prisoners  cried:  "We'll  get  yu  Terry,  if 
you  squeal." 

"Shut  your  mouth,"  the  Chief  commanded. 

Terry  seemed  frightened,  but  his  fear  of  death  won 
out.     "No,— I'm  goin'  to." 

A  doctor  hurried  in,  and  orderlies  brought  stretchers. 
The  doctor  made  a  hasty  examination,  and  called  the 
Chief  to  one  side. 

"He's  a  chance  if  we  get  him  to  the  hospital  at  once." 

"Take  him,  then,  but  he  wants  to  talk — I'll  send  a  man 
along  to  get  his  confession." 

"Oh, — it  hurts ! — Can  I  smoke — in  my  pocket — my 
pipe." 

The  pipe  was  given  him,  and  he  was  calling  for  a 
match,  as  they  carried  him  from  the  room. 

"I'll  have  to  ask  you  ladies  to  come  along  with  us," 
the  Chief  said  to  Mrs.  Brophy  and  Boots.  "Come  on,  let's 
step  on  it.  Clear  the  room,  and  get  the  men  into  the 
cars,"  he  ordered. 

Margaret  ran  to  Dick,  and  gripped  his  arm. 

"If  they  take  you,  I'm  going,  too,"  she  said,  firmly. 

He  smiled  at  her,  gratefully. 

"No,  dear,  you  must  stay  here  with  your  aunt.  There's 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  now.  We  are  very  close  to 
knowing  all  about  it.  It  would  make  it  harder  for  me, 
if  you  came.  Promise  me  that  you  will  wait  until  you 
hear  from  me?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
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"I  want  to  make  it  easier  for  you,"  she  said.  "I'll  stay." 
And,  reaching  up  and  kissing  him,  ran  to  Mary  and  buried 
her  head  on  her  shoulder  so  she  would  not  have  to  see 
them  take  him  away. 

Dick  turned  to  hide  the  tears  of  happiness  which 
threatened  to  well  into  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  to  think — to  think — that  my  house  should  be 
turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,"  Miss  Middleworth  sobbed. 
"And  that  awful  cellar,  where  did  it  come  from — I  can't 
believe  it,  yet !  Why  is  it  ? — What — Oh,  this  will  be  the 
death  of  me!" 

Spence  tried  to  reassure  her  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  more  trouble. 

"You  said  that  before,"  she  cried,  her  old  spirit  re- 
turning. 

"I  know,  but  it's  true,  this  time.  I've  talked  with  the 
officers,  and  the  prohibition  men;  they  understand  you 
are  not  to  blame." 

"I  should  think  I'm  not." 

"Of  course  not.  They  are  leaving  men  to  guard  the 
house,  for  I'm  going  to  Cove  Haven.  The  officers  say 
that  Mr.  Penton  is  on  his  way  out.  He'll  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

"There  is  no  bottom,"  she  groaned,  hopelessness  again 
sweeping  over  her. 

The  prisoners  were  filing  through  the  hall.  As  Dick 
came  in,  the  odor  of  an  old  pipe  struck  his  nostrils,  only 
this  time  it  was  stronger.  A  grim  smile  came  to  his  face 
as  he  remembered. 
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"I  HOPE  I  get  this  all  straight  in  my  mind,  sometime, 
but  I  doubt  it,"  Miss  Middleworth  said,  hopelessly. 
"There  have  been  too  many  awful  things  happen  for  me 
to  grasp  them.  To  think  that  my  house  has  harbored 
criminals,  and  that  I  have  lived  right  on  top  of  them,  for 
days — the  Middleworth  place  a  den  of  criminals — why, 
I'll  never  live  it  down!" 

"I  expect  some  difficulty  on  that  score,  myself,"  Penton 
said,  with  a  wry  smile.  'T  thought  that  I  was  on  the 
track  of  the  telephone  bandits,  but  we  captured  a  bunch 
of  bootleggers." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Penton  had 
come  up  to  Miss  Middleworth's  sitting  room  and  inter- 
rupted a  desultory  breakfast,  which  she  and  Margaret 
were  endeavoring  to  live  through.  His  arrival  had 
brought  flashes  of  light  to  them,  just  as  the  sun,  outside, 
was  intermittently  shining  through  the  clouds,  and  making 
the  day  worthy  to  be  called  a  May  morning. 

"There  will  be  no  trial  for  Louise's  murder,  then,"  Miss 
Middleworth  asked. 

"No  need  for  that,  now,"  Penton  explained.  "There 
will  be  a  trial  on  the  liquor  charges,  but  since  the  man, 
Terry,  confessed  before  he  died,  that  he,  alone,  was  guilty, 
that  ends  the  murder  charge.    He  alleged  that  he  followed 
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Louise  into  the  garden  and  heard  her  tell  your  ex-chauf- 
feur, William,  that  she  was  afraid  of  someone  in  the 
house,  and  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  He  took  that  to 
mean  that  she  was  going  to  confess.  The  poor  fellow 
was  full  of  dope,  most  of  the  time,  and  shot  her  on  im- 
pulse. Louise's  death  made  the  rest  of  them  desperate  to 
get  out  of  the  mess.  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  much  in 
the  dark,  myself,  if  I  had  known  that  the  prohibition  men 
and  the  civil  authorities  out  here  were  not  pulling  to- 
gether. That  will  be  cleared  up,  now  that  the  damage  is 
done.  The  prohibition  men  contend  that  someone  at  Cove 
Haven  had  been  tipping  off  their  raids,  that's  why  they 
kept  their  moves  secret.  They  had  been  watching  this 
neighborhood  several  days,  but  had  not  been  able  to  lo- 
cate where  the  stuff  was,  until  they  captured  William,  as 
he  was  running  from  the  house,  late  night  before  last. 
They  had  suspected  him,  and  obtained  a  confession  from 
him,  about  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  It  seems 
that  William  had  a  grudge  against  you  and  said  that  you 
were  in  with  the  rest  of  them  on  the  deal." 

"The  brute!"  Miss  Middleworth  exclaimed. 

"It's  lucky  they  got  the  confession,  when  they  did,  be- 
cause the  men  had  planned  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  get 
the  stuff  out,  last  night.  That's  why  they  cut  the  tele- 
phone wires,  and  got  Spence  out  of  the  way.  I  'phoned 
the  authorities  and  started  for  here  as  soon  as  I  found  I 
couldn't  connect  with  the  house.  I  was  positive  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  telephone  bandits." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Miss  Middleworth  interrupted.  "You 
say  they  captured  William  running  from  the  house?     I 
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wonder  if  he  could  have  been  the  one  you  saw  in  the  hall, 
that  night,  Margaret,  and  who  later  attacked  Kenneth  ?" 

"Very  probable,"  Penton  answered.  "William  has  it 
in  for  Gordon — swears  he'll  get  him  when  he  gets  out. 
I  stopped  to  see  Gordon  on  my  way  here,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  what  it  was  all  about.  I  suggested  that  he 
take  a  little  trip  until  this  thing  has  blown  over,  and  he 
was  more  than  glad  of  the  suggestion.  Yes,  it  probably 
was  William  who  did  it,  for  we  know  that  they  had  men  in 
the  house  as  well  as  on  the  outside,  and  were  planning 
to  move  the  stuff  that  night,  too,  until  they  learned  from 
the  man  who  was  shot  and  ran  in  here,  that  the  roads  were 
watched.  We  found  out  from  Terry  that  the  man  man- 
aged to  get  down  to  the  cellar  through  the  opening  in  the 
fire-place,  while  you  were  out  of  the  room,  and  that  he 
died  soon  afterward.  They  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him,  and  finally  decided  to  slip  out  of  the  passage  that  con- 
nects with  the  cellar  and  hide  his  body.  The  bay,  in  front 
of  there,  was  closely  patrolled,  and  the  men,  who  did  it, 
were  nearly  caught. — By  the  way.  Miss  Margaret,  you  are 
a  very  fortunate  young  lady  that  nothing  more  serious 
befell  you  last  night.  You  were  near  that  hidden  opening 
when  they  kidnapped  you.  That  woman,  Mrs.  Brophy, 
had  been  there  a  short  time  before,  and  they  mistook  you 
for  her,  and  thought  you  might  be  a  detective  in  disguise." 

"Well,  please — will  you  tell  me,  who  is  Mrs.  Brophy?" 
Miss  Middleworth  asked,  distractedly. 

"Just  a  poor,  misguided  woman  who,  innocently,  loaned 
everything  she  had  to  the  leader  of  the  gang,  McGill.  It 
was  the  savings  of  her  life  time." 
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"How  much  was  it?" 

"About  three  thousand  dollars." 

"I'll  see  that  she  doesn't  suffer  for  that.  There's  been 
too  much  unhappiness,  already." 

"That's  good  of  you,  Miss  Middleworth,  she  is  de- 
serving. This  has  been  a  strangely  mixed  up  affair.  Your 
chauffeur,  Billings,  lived  at  her  boarding  house,  before  he 
came  here."  Penton  finished  and  looked  at  Margaret  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Margaret  had  been  waiting  for  some  word  of  Dick. 
There  had  been  times,  during  the  conversation,  when  she 
felt  that  she  couldn't  stand  it,  if  she  didn't  know,  but 
avoided  mentioning  his  name  before  her  aunt. 

"Mr.  Penton,  why  haven't  you  said  anything  about  him, 
before?  Tell  me — I  must  know! — No  matter  what  it 
is,  my  mind's  made  up." 

"I'll  not  have  his  name  spoken  in  my  presence,  again," 
Miss  Middleworth  blazed. 

"Well,  there  is  no  need  of  talking  about  Billings,"  Pen- 
ton  said,  weighing  his  words,  "because  his  name  is  Staun- 
ton. I  found  a  letter  in  his  other  clothes,  which  I  traced, 
and  learned  that  he  is  the  son  of  Henry  J.  Staunton.  He's 
all  right — the  truth  is  in  him,  only  it  has  an  unfortunate 
way  of  getting  out." 

"One  of  the  Massachusetts  Stauntons!"  Miss  Middle- 
worth  gasped.     "Then  why  did  he " 

"You've  got  me!"  Penton  chuckled.  "But  he's  a 
Staunton  all  right.  Perhaps  Miss  Margaret  knows  the 
answer." 

"Where  is  he — now?"  Margaret  asked,  almost  beside 
herself  with  happiness. 
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"He  should  be  here,  presently — he's  changing  his 
clothes." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  Penton  opened  it,  and 
Dick  stepped  in,  dressed  as  he  was  the  day  he  came. 

"Well,"  Penton  said,  "I  guess  you  can  excuse  me.  Fm 
going  down  to  inspect  the  Scotch." 

When  they  were  alone,  they  looked  at  one  another  for 
a  short  time,  without  speaking.  Tears  were  in  Margaret's 
eyes,  but  she  was  too  happy  to  care.  Finally,  Dick  braced 
himself,  and  said : 

"Miss  Middleworth,  Fve  come  to  do  what  I  tried  to  do 
the  first  day  I  came — to  tell  you  the  truth  and  give  up 
my  job." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Miss  Middleworth 
asked,  sternly. 

"I  don't  know." 

"How  much  money  have  you?" 

"None,  unless  you  pay  me  the  three  days'  salary. — I 
didn't  last  the  week,  you  know." 

"Well,  you'd  better  be  getting  more — for,  from  what 
Margaret  tells  me — she's  going  to  marry  you." 

There  was  a  short  moment,  during  which  neither  Mar- 
garet nor  Dick  could  move,  then  they  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms. 

Mary  bustled  into  the  room  and  stared. 

"Saints  above !  That's  the  only  sweet  sight  me  eyes 
have  looked  on,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  God,  ain't  it  beauti- 
ful !"    Then  she  began  to  weep,  copiously. 

"Mary,  what  are  you  doing  in  here,  you're  cluttering 
things  up." 

"Oh,  shure  an'  don't  I  know  it,"  she  mumbled.     "It's 
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a  letter  fer  you,  Miss  Caroline."  And  she  rushed  from  the 
room  in  a  transport  of  happiness. 

Miss  Middleworth  started  to  follow,  but  upon  looking 
at  the  letter,  gasped,  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  eyes, 
and  looked  again.  "Could  you  two  think  of  anything  but 
yourselves?"  she  asked,  excitedly.  "I  think  the  letter  is 
from  Joe." 

They  came  to  her  immediately.  Margaret  took  the 
letter  and  opened  it. 

"Sit  here  by  me,  young  man,"  Miss  Middleworth  said. 
"I  must  get  used  to  you,  you  know." 

Dick  eagerly  placed  his  chair  close  to  hers  and  Margaret 
began  reading.  The  letter  dulled  the  happiness  on  their 
faces,  for  it  recalled  things  that  they  were  trying  to  forget. 
It  read : 

Dear  Miss  Middleworth  . 

I  don't  know  how  to  begin.  You've  been  so  good  to  me, 
and  I  never  meant  to  bring  this  on  you,  and  I'll  come  back 
if  you  want  me  to.  My  half  brother,  here  in  Bristol,  will 
know  where  I  am,  if  you  want  me. 

The  paper  says  I  killed  Louise,  but  I  didn't,  and  I  don't 
know  who  did.  I  guess  I'm  some  to  blame,  but  I  didn't 
kill  her.  I  run  away  because  I  thought  they  would  kill 
me.  I  didn't  think  what  I  was  doin  would  end  this  way. 
The  reason  I  got  into  it  was  I  knew  about  the  old  cellar 
under  the  house,  and  the  passage  down  to  the  water.  Your 
Grandfather  told  me,  and  made  me  swear  I  wouldn't  tell.  It 
was  a  great  secret  of  his  about  the  early  Middleworths  doin 
a  little  smuggling  business,  back  when  Sag  Harbor  had  a 
Customs  House,  and  they  used  to  sneak  contraband  into 
Cove  Haven,  through  the  old  cellar.  .  .  . 
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"Well,  that's  the  final  blow,"   Miss  Middleworth  ex- 
claimed.    "I  can  stand  anything,  now." 
Margaret  kissed  her  and  continued : 

I  got  to  thinking  about  this,  and  I  knew  some  friends 
that  was  in  the  rum  trade,  in  a  small  way,  and  I  got  in  with 
them,  and  we  used  the  old  cellar.  Everything  went  fine 
until  we  bit  off  more  than  we  could  chew.  Some  of  the 
men  borrowed  money,  and  we  stocked  the  cellar  up,  but 
when  we  come  to  move  the  stuff  we  found  the  agents  was 
watching  the  road.  Then  you  come  down  and  that  made 
it  worse.  The  others  got  hard  pressed  and  was  for  taking 
the  stuff  through  the  house  and  chancing  on  gettin  away, 
but  I  wouldn't  let  them  because  I  didn't  want  you  to  find 
out  about  me  and  I  was  afraid  they  might  do  you  some 
harm.  Once  you  start  in  to  sin,  you  think  of  lots  of  things. 
I  thought  about  your  jewelry  being  in  the  house,  and  I 
knew  if  we  could  get  some  of  it,  we  could  get  away  and 
sell  it  and  the  men  would  get  their  money,  and  later  we 
could  come  back  for  the  likker  after  you  went.  I  made 
Louise  steal  it.  She  didn't  want  to,  but  I  had  a  hold  on 
her  ever  since  she  got  in  trouble  with  some  fellow  two 
years  ago.  She  was  afraid  I  would  tell  William  about  it. 
He  was  in  with  us  and  she  was  sweet  on  him.  She  didn't 
lie  when  she  said  she  dropped  the  necklace  in  the  cat's 
box.  You  scared  her  into  doin  that.  I  don't  think  she 
would  a  owned  up  to  me  what  she  done  if  she  hadn't  thought 
your  new  man  was  a  detective.  The  rest  you  know  as  well  as 
me,  and  better,  because  I  thought  you  had  got  your  necklace 
back.  I'm  sorry  you  didn't,  but  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  all  I 
done  because  they  shot  Louise.  It  wasn't  William  that 
done  it  because  he  loved  her,  and  he  sent  her  a  note  that 
afternoon  by  Terry,  askin  her  to  meet  him  in  the  garden 
that  night. 
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I  hope  you  found,  the  Buick.  I  didn't  want  to  take  it, 
but  I  had  to  get  away.  After  I  started  I  thought  about 
the  boat,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be  safer  that  way. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  any  harm  at 
first,  but  I  guess  that's  what  happens  when  you  start 
breakin   the   law. 

Your  old  servant, 

Joe. 

P.S.   I  will  come  back  if  you  want  me. 
P.S.    I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  you  can  open  the  passage  to 
the  cellar  by  pulling  the  iron  ring  in  the  fire-place  and  turn- 
ing it  to  the  left  at  the  same  time. 

After  Margaret  finished  they  were  silent  for  a  time. 

"Poor  old  Joe,  I'm  glad  I  don't  need  him,"  Miss  Mid- 
dleworth  sighed. 

Joe's  letter  had  cleared  up  the  unfortunate  aiTair,  but 
the  part  that  interested  Dick  most  was  about  Louise  and 
William.  He  could  see  now  why  William  lost  his  head 
and  had  tried  to  kill  Gordon — Louise  must  have  confessed 
to  him  that  Gordon  was  the  man. 

Suddenly,  he  remembered  something,  and  going  to  the 
fire-place,  took  from  his  wallet  what  looked  to  them  like  a 
square  of  white  paper,  tore  it,  and  threw  the  pieces  on  the 
burning  logs. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Margaret  asked. 

"Nothing  that  concerns  any  of  us,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "so  I  thought  it  would  be  better  destroyed." 

"Well,"  Miss  Middleworth  exclaimed,  rising  briskly, 
and  throwing  off  the  depression  which  the  letter  had 
brought  her,  "I  have  a  lot  to  do,  and  I  don't  expect  any 
assistance  from  either  of  you,  for  some  time,  at  least." 
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"Oh,  now,  Aunt  Caroline,"  Margaret  protested. 

"I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  her  aunt  broke  in 
with  a  smile  which  destroyed  the  force  of  her  words.  "I'm 
going  down  to  see  if  I  can  finally  get  a  number  on  that 
telephone."  She  turned  at  the  door.  "You  don't  know 
it — but  we're  moving  in  to  the  Plaza  tonight." 

She  left  them  bewildered  at  everything,  and  at  them- 
selves. 

Margaret  snuggled  into  Dick's  arms.  "You  know," 
she  said,  "I'm  a  fiend  for  knowledge,  I've  learned  enough 
this  morning  to  do  me  a  life  time. — But  I  want  to  know 
one  thing  more." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  kissing  her. 

"I  want  to  know  why  you  came  out  here." 

"It's  too  long  a  story,"  he  protested,  laughing. 

"No,  I  want  to  know,  and  this  time,  I  want  the  truth." 

"Well, — if  you  must,"  he  began,  with  deep  gravity, 
leading  her  to  the  couch.  "A  long  time  ago — nearly 
twenty- four  years,  to  be  exact,  a  little  boy  was  born.  He 
coughed,  sneezed  and  looked  around  and  said  to  his 
parents,  he  said :  'Well,  so  long  folks,  I  must  be  off — for 
I'm  starting,  now,  to  look  for  a  girl  named  Margaret !'  " 

"Oh,  but  you  are  a  silly,"  Margaret  laughed  and  nestled 
close  to  him. 

After  that,  they  couldn't  find  anything  to  talk  about. 

Sophia  stretched,  paraded  majestically  to  them  and 
rubbed  herself  against  their  legs.  Receiving  no  response, 
she  disgustedly  put  her  tail  high  in  the  air,  and  walked 
away. 

The  End 


